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ON THE RIVIERA. 


THOUSAND miles in six-and-thirty 

hours and the blue Mediterranean 
and sunshine in exchange for London 
fog and soot! The temptation was irre- 
sistible to the Chancery barrister, wea- 
ry of stuffy courts and sunless cham- 
bers; it fascinated the Eton assistant- 
master, brain-misty with boys’ multifari- 
ous blunderings; and the very next morn- 
ing after courts and schools were closed 
for Easter vacation the pair were seated 
in the early continental mail from Victo- 
ria Station, bound for Mentone. Paris 
is not reached till half-past six P. M., and 





the Marseilles express leaves the Gare 
de Lyons at a quarter after seven; but 
the douaniers are merciful to us, and our 
cocher brisk ; so we just:catch the train, 
happily forgetful, in the excitement of 
the start, that the prosaic but generally 
necessary ceremony of dinner has some- 
how got crowded out of the day’s pro- 
gramme, and that a night and a long 
morning lie between us and the flesh- 
pots of Marseilles. 

Day is just breaking when we draw 
up at Lyons, and the passengers uncurl 
themselves and tumble sleepily out of 
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their carriages to scarify their throats 
with scalding chocolate or coffee. In 
vain the manager of the refreshment- 
room blandly reiterates the assurance— 
a perfectly true one—that nobody need 
hurry. Three minutes of painful deglu- 
tition at the cost of a franc a head (what 
a Tom Tiddler’s Ground one of those 
large French station-restaurants must 
be!), and the carriages are. full again, 
and our ulsters, cloaks, plaids and wraps 
of all sorts begin to open and disclose 
fellow-passengers to one another. This 
morning the predominant element is mil- 
itary—a cluster of smooth-faced youths, 
gay in red and blue uniforms, on their 
way from some military school to pass 
six months in barracks at Toulon. Speed- 
ing due south alongside the brown Rhone, 
we are perceptibly and visibly passing by 
rapid stages into a warmer climate. First, 
mulberry-plantations, the nurseries of the 
Lyons silk-trade ; then olives—starveling 
specimens the northernmost ones, but 
gradually increasing in size and num- 
ber as the Mediterranean is approach- 
ed; and soon, when Marseilles has been 
reached and passed, the orange, the 
pomegranate and the aloe. 

Lazily, all a long afternoon, the train 
dawdles eastward, now skirting the pla- 
cid sea and playing hide-and-seek with 
it through a bewildering series of little 
tunnels—now making a short cut across 
a peninsula and giving the bent farm- 
laborers an excuse for the elevating rec- 
reation of a stare. Only a two minutes’ 
halt at Fréjus, but it well deserves at least 
a day to itself. In the days when the ma- 
sonry of that graceful amphitheatre hard 
by the station was new, Forum Julii was 
a port that had received those five hun- 
dred galleys which Augustus took at Ac- 
tium, and as little dreamed of being silt- 
ed up into an obscure inland town as of 
having its name shrivelled into Fréjus. 
But your modern traveller is a Gallio 
in Old-World matters of this kind, and 
steams on with a light heart to a more 
congenial halting - place a score of miles 
farther on, where there are no associa- 
tions older than Lord Brougham, who 
may fairly be said to have invented 
Cannes. Less than half a century ago 





the place was an insignificant fishing- 
village, and now a costly crowd of trim- 
gardened villas in every style of inap- 
propriate architecture, Gothic, Doric and 
Castellated, jostle one another jealous- 
ly, backed up by a satellite town of ho- 
tels and Zensions and doctors. Bright 
and pretty it looks in the light of the 
westering sun, and a tempting resting- 
place indeed after a long, dusty journey 
in the train. So, obviously, thinks that 
plethoric little plutocrat travelling with 
his young wife in the solitary state of a 
reserved coupé under the dominion of a 
sallow-faced courier. But his pleadings 
are in vain: the courier has arranged 
otherwise, and is sole master of the plans, 
the purse and—the language; so his em- 
ployer humbly falls back upon petition- 
ing to be allowed a glass of fruit-syrup 
(which the courier graciously orders and 
pays for) from the orange-woman on the 
platform, and is helped back into his 
coupé to doze away another hour or two 
of exquisitely beautiful scenery in the 
comfortable assurance that he is “do- 
ing” the Riviera. 

There is a good deal of interesting 
sightseeing to be had in and. about 
Cannes. The oddly-shaped umbrella- 
pines just on the outskirts of the vil- 
ladom are a novelty to most people. 
Within easy reach lie Grasse, most apt- 
ly named of villages, where all that’s 
odorous in scents and all that’s luscious 
in fruits glacés are manufactured, and 
Vallauris, where the descendants of a 
line of potters said to have lasted un- 
broken from the days of Roman rule 
turn out bowls and pots. and vases of a 
rough earthenware, simple but excellent 
both in form and coloring, and indeed 
everything that could be wished but for 
an excess of porousness. Then, again, 
it is but a short sail—or even row—to the 
island of Ste. Marguérite, where you may 
realize the scene of Marshal Bazaine’s 
sensational escape from prison and ver- 
ify the truth of Thackeray’s eulogistic bal- 
lad by lunching on douddlabaisse. Cannes 
certainly is—at least for everybody ex- 
cept the strangely -constituted beings to 
whom shops, toilettes, theatres and bus- 
tle are the susmmum bonum—a far pleas- 
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anter resting-place than its big neighbor 
Nice; which latter, too, lying exposed as 
it does at the foot of a trough in the 
mountains through which the piercingly 
cold mistral comes sweeping down from 
the north-west, is a delusion and a snare 
to the invalids who come in hopes of find- 
ing a mild winter there. Nor is this all. 
Of late years Nice has suffered from the 
addition of a very undesirable element 
to its population — that of the gamblers 
attending the casino at Monte Carlo, who 
find in a big town like Nice ample and 
handy head-quarters, and bring in their 
train a camp-following of not merely in- 
different but offensive characters. Peo- 
ple of this class so throng the afternoon 
and evening trains on the short section 
of line between Nice and Monte Carlo— 
the notorious gaming- house moiety of 
the prince of Monaco’s liliputian domin- 
ion—as to make the transit positively 
disagreeable to the ordinary traveller. 
From the time a party of these hadbztués 
of the roulette-table enter a carriage till 
the train stops at their destination their 
tongues keep up a ceaseless clatter in 
the jargon of the game. Every one of 
them seems to remember, with quite 
marvellous accuracy, all the winning 
numbers and all the runs upon the 
red and black of the previous even- 
ing. There are jokes too, and laughter 
in plenty, but— perhaps it is that some 
are all the time secretly smarting over 
losses —there is a smack of malice in 
the fun and an uncomfortable hollow- 
ness in the laughter. One is glad when 
they are gone and one has a few min- 
utes of quiet to gather together the mis- 
cellaneous paraphernalia of travel before 
arriving at Mentone. 

Provided only that one’s lodging is as- 
sured, it is a distinct advantage to reach 
a journey’s end after nightfall. There 
is a delicious curiosity generated by the 
shrouding darkness, a weirdness about 
the silent roads and shapes of trees and 
buildings, a pleasant excitement as to 
what to-morrow will disclose, a restful 
consciousness that the present physical 
instinct for repose may be indulged not 
only without loss, but with the certainty 
of a fresher and more appreciative sus- 
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ceptibility to first impressions in the morn- 
ing. And in the mean time what an ex- 
tra zest, after six-and-thirty hours of con- 
tinuous travelling, in the hearty welcome 
of hospitality! We can hardly, in the 
dark, make out the outline of the villa, 
but the bright-green door, the tile-floored 
entrance-passage and the slippery stone 


- Staircase italicize it unmistakably, while 


the comfortable curtains and Turkey car- 
pets, the Vineteenth Century and Nation 
on the table, the pictures and china on 
the walls and an indefinable air of cozi- 
ness in every room, attest quite as plainly 
an English-speaking home. Of course 
the new-comers from London have a 
store of “Skinner’s Best Bird’s-eye”’ (a 
thing quite unpurchasable at Mentone) 
in their pouches, and equally of course 
the whereabouts and doings of a host 
of common friends have to be commu- 
nicated, and the affairs of the day, cer- 
tain to gravitate into the interminable 
Eastern Question, must be discussed; so 
it is considerably east of midnight before 
the pipe-ashes are finally shaken out and 
all is quiet inside the sheltering mosquito- 
curtains. 

Oh the surprise and delight of the scene 
revealed on throwing open the lattices in 
the morning !—from the horizon to one’s 
very feet the sunbeams drawing a daz- 
zling golden line athwart the water-way ; 
to the right the rippling wavelets break- 
ing white against the olive-crested point 
of Cap Martino; in the left foreground 
the picturesquely huddled buildings of 
the town running out to the old Genoese 
fort, and behind them a jagged moun- 
tain-screen of Alps, past which the eye 
can just catch the sunlit walls of Bordi- 
ghera. Proverb-mongers may prate what 
they will: I decline to believe that famil- 
iarity can breed aught but increased love 
and admiration for such a spectacle as 
this. 

Quickly out into the garden. Look! 
the trees all round the house are golden 
with oranges and lemons; the walks are 
strewn with the red and yellow fruit, that 
of almost every tree having a quite dis- 
tinguishable flavor of its own; a gigan- 
tic aloe, right opposite the front door, is 
thrusting across the drive a lusty sword- 
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arm that seems determined soon to block 
the way; blushing rose and ungainly cac- 
tus in juxtaposition, suggestive of Beauty 
and the Beast; and on the slopes be- 
hind terraced vines and figs and patri- 
archal olive trees—a feast for our eyes 
in the present, and for the housewife a 
treasure of unsophisticated marmalade 
and sun-dried figs and oil in the not dis- 
tant future. 

There will be ample time before dé- 
jeuner to stroll out to the headland of 
Cap Martino; and one need not seek a 
better standpoint from which to get a 
general panoramic idea of Mentone and 
its surroundings, The curve of the shore 
is broken abruptly into two bays by a 
narrow hump, topped by the remains of 
a castle (now converted into a cemetery) 
and crowded with the buildings of the old 
town, while west and east along the coast 
stretch the hotels and pensions and vil- 
las of these latter days. Half a mile in- 
land rises an isolated knoll crowned by 
a Capuchin monastery, and to the north, 
north-west and east the background is 
closed in by a semicircle of. mountains, 
spurs of the Maritime Alps range, fend- 
ing off every wind except those from the 
west and south. The east bay is the 
more sheltered, so there the wintering 
invalids abound; and equally of course 
the robuster ones, residents and tran- 
sients alike, prefer the west bay, where, 
too, they get ampler space, more trees, 
something of a public garden and a daily 
band into the bargain. 

The sea of the Riviera has been stig- 
matized as fishless, but the accusation 
must be accepted, if at all, cum multis 
granis. The watcher perched up aloft 
there in the cross-trees of a sort of bear- 
pole overhanging the transparent sea is 
directing the nets of his comrades in the 
boats below to'a glancing shoal of an- 
chovies that, not reddened by pickling, 
but in their natural gudgeon-like white- 
ness, will satisfy, or even glut, the mar- 
ket this afternoon; and several other 
palatable species of the finny tribe— 
fresh sardines, soles, oups de mer, bian- 
chetti (a delicate and diminutive white- 
bait), and in short all that go to make up 
bouillabaisse—are sufficiently plentiful. 





The supply of particular kinds, though, 
is so variable that anchovies will be three 
sous the kilogramme one day and two 
francs another. 

Is it the southern sun or the indescri- 
bable suggestion of dolce far niente, that 
seems to pervade everything and every- 
body here, that isthe cause? Only afew 
hours ago I was scanning those sharply- 
outlined peaks, Le Berceau and the rest, 
with an Alpine Clubbist’s eagerness to 
assail them all, and already, as we sit 
after déjeuner with coffee and cigars 
under a shady carouba in the garden, 
it seems more pleasant to rest content 
with looking at them. An English vis- 
itor has dropped in with the benevolent 
object of inducing our host—who is un- 
derstood to be in incubation over a mon- 
ograph on Mentonese antiquities—to take 
some promising young native as an as- 
sistant, and is urging his protégé’s claims 
with an amusing confusion of metaphors: 
“He is a very mine of information about 
the local archzology, my dear sir. Tap 
him anywhere, and I'll warrant him to 
flow. Where you find a real spark of 
native talent like this, it’s a positive duty 
to water it. And it’s indeed a privilege 
to have all the strata of society rallying 
round you in your useful task.” And so 
on, till the party attacked surrenders at 
discretion and escapes from the subject 
by proposing a visit to Dr. Bennet’s 
garden. 

On a steep southward -fronting slope 
to the east of the town, and close upon 
the Italian frontier (across which it is a 
temptingly easy stroll to buy and smug- 
gle a pocketful of those long black acrid, 
straw - cored cigars in which some smo- 
kers find a perverse delight), Dr. Henry 
Bennet, an English physician resident 
at Mentone, has formed, evidently with 
much devotion of time and thought and 
loving patience, a very notable garden. 
Up till one o’clock every day it lies free- 
ly open to everybody, hospitably chal- 
lenging a visit by the inscription “Sa/vele 
amici’ carved over its entrance. Here, 
on a staircase of terrace-walls rising one 
above another up the hill, a collection 
of strange fleshy plants that Kew might 
well envy flourishes in the open air, in 
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company with palms, camellias, blood- 
red ranunculus, the spiny-leaved sola- 
num, delicate creepers of a pink tissue- 
paper aspect, and a peculiar dull-pink 
variety of stocks. Goldfish sail about 
bumptiously in the necessary water- 
tanks, as if they would cheat you into 
thinking that the water is stored up there 
expressly to show them off, and in a cun- 
ningly-sheltered corner swings a siesta- 
bidding hammock. Not against sun so 
much as against wind this shelter has 
been devised, for somehow the chilling 
mistral intrudes even here at times. The 
gardener propounds, with a fine confi- 
dence, his explanation of how this ne- 
farious wind contrives to blow upon his 
treasures. Sweeping down from the 
north, it dashes upon the Esterel Moun- 
tains, glances off them into the sea, and 
thence is deflected or refracted back, so 
that it comes in round the corner, in the 
deceitful guise of a south-west wind, 
upon Mentone! An Oxford professor 
of our party, more skilled maybe in Ar- 
istotle and Aldrich than in the physical 
sciences, is so overcome by the effort 
requisite to take in this bewildering the- 
ory that we have to leave him to seek 
innocent refreshment in a suburban va- 
cherie while we ramble home through the 
devious streets of the old town. Near 
the spectacular stairways that lead up 
to the open space—the only one in the 
town—in front of the parish church a 
tablet let into a wall overhanging the 
narrow thoroughfare piously commem- 
orates the spot from which, “ Lutetia Ro- 
mam redux,” a pontifical Pius blessed 
the assembled crowd. Lower down, the 
market-place teems with vegetables and 
volubility. Beans, peas, artichokes, cel- 
ery and potatoes are recommended by a 
score of shrill voices, or you may have 
newly -pressed figs or grapes, or half a 
dozen kinds of cheese and macaroni. 
The barrister’s eye chances to rest upon 
some queer-shaped loaves displayed at 
a bakery-door hard by, and in the twink- 
ling of an eye the lady-bakeress insists 
upon a purchase. A feeble plea of the 
impracticability of getting them home is 
promptly overthrown by “Comme, mon- 
sieur est jeune! He will carry them 





bravely himself ;’’ and Hortensius finds 
there is nothing for it but to accept the 
compliment to his youth and lug an 
armful of bread along the staring prom- 
enade. 

From early morning till sundown there 
is always abundance of life in the streets 
and alleys of Mentone. The genial sun- 
ny climate has naturally induced habits 
of outdoor life. The average native 
Mentonese gets all the society he wants 
in the streets (where everybody is on 
the familiar footing of nicknames with 
everybody else), and probably keeps up 
a very limited and frugal establishment 
at home; and needs every centime of a 
scanty income to do that. Anyhow, he 
certainly is not given to hospitality. You 
may have been for years a resident and 
propriétaire, and on the friendliest terms 
with all your Mentonese neighbors, but, 
though habitually kindly, they will never 
ask you to take bite or sup in their houses. 
A dinner-party of numerous courses, pre- 
ceded by five-o'clock tea and Albert bis- 
cuits, is veraciously reported to have been 
given a few years ago at a private house 
in one of the outlying villages; but the 
hosts were new-comers from somewhere 
near Paris, and no doubt in their vil- 
lage they lacked the economical alter- 
native of street society. 

‘The servant-system that obtains at 
Mentone is in several respects peculiar. 
A new domestic comes, in the first in- 
stance, for eight days on trial, after which 
the hiring is a monthly one, but termi- 
nable at any moment by either party on 
the terms of the master or mistress, in 
the case of a dismissal, paying—or the 
servant, on voluntarily leaving, forfeit- 
ing—eight days’ wages. This power of 
instantaneous leaving, whatever the in- 
convenience caused, must be a potent 
weapon in, say, a cook’s hands, . And 
it is just this fiery-tempered but prosaical- 
ly necessary class of servants who alone 
have an evil reputation for dishonesty at 
Mentone, where the domestics, though 
inclined to be lazy, are for the most part 
honest, and house-doors stand open and 
unguarded without theft ensuing. The 
cook, here as elsewhere, has a passion for 
perquisites, and is unweanable from illicit 
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traffickings with the butcher and charcu- 
ter. She persuades herself that the lard 
which she resells to them amounts to a 
quite unappreciable trifle on the kilo, 


and if she is found out will tranquilly - 


assure her mistress that she “ considered 
it not comme il faut” to serve all the fat 
with the beef. As for certificates of cha- 
racter, they are about as trustworthy as a 
batch of formal testimonials. The best 
servants are found in Briga, a picturesque 
village some distance inland in the hills, 
where mountain air and simple living 
have made hardy industry a second 
nature. 

But the number of foreign propriétaires 
occupying houses and lands of their own 
at Mentone is very small. The great 
body of the temporary residents for the 
season (which extends from October to 
April) are housed in the many large and 
prosperous-looking hotels and ‘pensions 
which, bearing the names of wellnigh ev- 
ery country under heaven, line the shores 
of both the bays and occupy the neigh- 
boring knolls and slopes. No less than 
thirteen hundred and thirty-six families 
came from different parts of the world to 
pass the winter of 1876-77 at Mentone. 
The English-speaking element was, as 
usual, the strongest, consisting as it did 
of three hundred and seventy -four fam- 
ilies from Great Britain, fifty from the 
United States and two or three from 
Canada. Next came the French vis- 
itors, with two hundred and forty - five 
families, and after them the Germans 
with one hundred and ninety and the 
Russians with one hundred. Represen- 
tatives of every other European country, 
and several families of Brazilians and 
Japanese, made up the cosmopolitan 
tale. 

The number and variety of the excur- 
sions that may be made on foot, on mule- 
back and by carriage from Mentone make 
it pre-eminently good head-quarters. It 
is an easy day’s walk to visit one or more 
of half a dozen mountain-villages almost 
indistinguishable in general color from 
the rocks to which they cling, and from 
which in old days the inhabitants de- 
scried betimes the pirates who were apt 
to pay them unwelcome visits. Rocca- 
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bruna is a fairly typical sample of these 
villages, and the stroll up through olive- 
woods (where, according to the amount 
of light upon the leaves and the nature 
of the background to them, they vary be- 
wilderingly in predominant tone between 
green and blue and gray), with occasion- 
al bits of green sward decked with nar- 
cissus, till through groves of lemon you 
suddenly emerge upon the houses pen- 
dent on the precipitous crag, is as charm- 
ing a way of spending a long afternoon 
as need be desired. The professor, scorn- 
ing to waste shoe-leather and economize 
francs, began the ascent on a mule steer- 
ed by a woman holding on to the beast’s 
tail; but, whether it was that the motion 
was uncomfortable, or that its incompat- 
ibility with pedestrians’ pace engendered 
a feeling of solitariness, or that the pro- 
ceeding struck him as a trifle ludicrous, 
it was not long before the professorial 
lips mildly whispered, “Ao avuto assai : 
vuolo descendere”’ (the professorial Ital- 
ian for “I’ve had enough, and want to 
get down”’), and our friend exchanged 
the saddle for a convenient wayside wall, 
whereon he sat and discoursed to us upon 
many things till time and the hour had 
worn out so much of the afternoon that 
we had scarcely daylight enough left to 
achieve the object of our walk. Rocca- 
bruna is a close-packed nest of houses, 
pierced by narrow, tortuous lanes arched 
over here and there, sorely perplexing to 
a stranger enemy no doubt, and super- 
latively defensible, crowned and domi- 
nated by an ancient moated castle, from 
the battlements of which one might throw 
a stone down on to any one of the wea- 
therworn, bamboo - looking tile roofs of 
the little town. The church is relatively 
spacious, and hung with the gaudy red 
damask so common in Italy. Through 
the doorways of their dark cellar -like 
houses the housewives are visible, en- 
gaged in roasting coffee, chopping wood 
and what not, while a good many of the 
men seem to be content to sit and lounge 
about smoking. They are not greedy of 
high wages, and prefer being masters of 
their own time to being servants of other 
people’s money. Themselves perched 
above the route of any thoroughfare, 
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they look down upon no less than four 
lines of road passing between their eyrie 
and the sea. Topmost, the famous Cor- 
niche road from Mentone to Nice winds 
along the mountain-sides ; below it runs 
the roadto Monaco; belowthat, again, the 
steep gradients of the old Roman way; 
and lowest of all the level railroad-track. 

A shorter walk, suitable for the fag- 
end of a rainy day, when the sand-path 
will be firm, and all the way up there 
will be a grand view of jagged crests 
standing out dark and clear-cut from 
wreathing clouds, leads to the top of an 
isolated conical hill on which stands the 
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monastery Dell’ Annunciato. The walls 
of the little chapel of the Capuchin broth- 
ers are thickly hung with ex-voto and 
veu-fait pictures, rudely-drawn but high- 
ly-colored and sensational representa- 
tions of manifold accidents—shipwrecks, 
firework-explosions, crushings under dili- 
gence wheels and falling olive trees, and 
so on—from which the offerers gratefully 
acknowledge themselves to have been 
saved alive by the special interposition 
of Our Lady ; while other still more real- 
istic votaries have brought here memo- 
rial relics of their disasters — crutches, 
rope-ends and gun-stocks—to dangle 


CASTLE OF MONACO. 


perennially from the rafters. The way- 
side ‘‘stations"’ on the approach-path 
would be the seemlier for a charitable 
coating of the paint that the votaries 
daub so liberally upon the records of 
their own sufferings. Meanwhile, pla- 
cidly unconscious, one hopes, of these 
incongruities, the monks pace up and 
down the pleasant promenades of their 
level yard. Vines cover the slopes of 
their sunny hill, and contribute, maybe, 
to the monasterial purse like the famous 
produce of the Chartreuse. At present 
the brethren are merely conversing in 
pairs, with gesticulations appropriate to 
the old men in Faust, but there is a 





smooth stretch of ground under the 
trees that is suggestive of a snug game 
of bowls now and then, when no trou- 
blesome visitors are about. 

Then, again, it is only a five - miles’ 
journey, by road or rail, to Monaco, to 
which diminutive principality, indeed, 
both Mentone and Roccabruna belong- 
ed till about thirty years ago, when, 
goaded beyond endurance by a petty 
tyranny which obliged every subject to 
deal only with the butcher, baker and 
olive-presser holding the prince’s mo- 
nopolies, they rebelled and joined them- 
selves on to what then was Savoy, and 
has since, by purchase, become France. 
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Monaco is assuredly a thing (it is real- | the harbor, connects Monaco with its 
ly too small for the big word principal- | all-important suburb and complement, 
ity) to be visited and re- 
membered. Upon a di- 
minutive peninsula of rock 
rising sheer out of the sea 
the narrow - streeted little 
capital hangs on to as much 
of space as was left after the 
pirate-princes of the house 
of Grimaldi had taken what 
they wanted for their cas- 
tle, gardens and parade- 
ground. The castle—or 
rather palace—a really fine 
bit of Italian Renaissance- 
work, is a thorough show- 
place, and apparently ex- 
ists for the benefit of a corps 
of sleek personages in liv- 
ery, each of whom does a 
strictly limited portion of 
the lionizing and expects 
a separate fee. One shows 
the state apartments, dis- 
tressingly stately and gild- 
ed, with canopied bed- 
steads, ornamental chairs 
and shiny floors, quite un- 
associable with any idea of 
actual use and habitancy; 
another descants upon Ca- 
ravaggio’s frescoes in the 
gallery of the court; anda 
third picks up the visitor at 
the staircase foot and acts 
showman to the garden. 
Escaping at last, an easy 
descent — first across the 
palace Z/ace, where, as like- 
ly as not, the only living 
beings in sight -will be a 
couple of the superfine- 
blue-cloth-dressed warriors 
of the princedom listlessly 
pelting one another with the 
gravel, and then through 
streets honored by the con- 
sular escutcheons of a sur- 
prising number of useful , 
and important states of the ie 
Hayti and Ecuador class— 
leads down to a narrow slip of land, the | the promontory of Monte Carlo. “ Fa- 
Condamine, which, skirting the shore of | cilis ascensus Averni.” An excellent 
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wide road leads up to the plateau, where, 
surrounded by lovely gardens and look- 
ing out upon such a panorama of moun- 
tain, wood and water as hardly another 
spot even on the Riviera can show, the 
gaming-saloons of the late M. Charles 
Blanc (he died a few months ago, worth, 
it is said, some ninety millions of francs) 
stand invitingly open to the stranger pub- 
lic. Yes, here is indeed in all serious- 
ness a veritable “Cercle des Etrangers.” 
No subject of the prince is allowed to 
set foot within its doors: such is the pa- 
ternal care of His Highness the prince 
sovereign for the pockets of his people, 
who moreover, thirty-four hundred souls 
in all, enjoy the unique felicity of paying 
absolutely no taxes at all, the demands 
upon the public revenue being complai- 
santly met by the Monte Carlo author- 
ities out of the moneys daily left in their 
cashier’s hands by visitors. The theory 
of the gaming-house being a private club 
is kept up by a regulation (not very strict- 
ly insisted upon) requiring every visitor, 
before entering the saloons, to obtain, in 
exchange for his (or her) visiting-card, a 
ticket of membership for the day. That 
formality complied with, the whole build- 
ing, with its rouge-et-noir and roulette 
tables, its concert- and reading-rooms, 
is at your service; and if you have been 
prudent enough to come provided with 
a return ticket (ensuring your retreat to 
Mentone, Nice or wherever you may be 
staying), a hearty antecedent meal (en- 
suring you against starvation till you are 
at home again), and no more cash about 
your person than you could afford to lose 
in the course of an evening’s whist with- 
out annoyance, a single day at Monte 
Carlo will probably do you no very last- 
ing harm. Indeed, if a gambler goes 
farther and fares worse to the extent of 
staking and losing his all at the tables, 
the ‘‘administration,”’ keenly alive to the 
policy of avoiding scandal, will be gene- 
rous enough to dole out to him the price 
of a railway-ticket to—almost anywhere 
—provided he takes himself off out of the 
principality without fuss or outcry. A 
short time ago, though, they were finely 
caught at their own game. One after- 
noon, when the play was at its fiercest, 
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a stranger was seen to rush out of the 
saloons with despair apparent in his ex- 
cited strides, wild-staring eyes and ruffled 
hair, and to hurry out of sight into one 
of the secluded corners of the adjacent 
gardens. Soon the not unfamiliar bang! 
bang! of a revolver rang through the 
air: one of the attendants ran in the 
direction of the sound, found the stran- 
ger stretched motionless, the smoking 
revolver in his hand, upon a path, and 
at once, with much presence of mind and 
obedience to the standing orders of the 
administration, stuffed the pockets of the 
fallen with bank-notes enough to con- 
vince the most prejudiced anti-Blancite 
that the catastrophe could not have been 
the result of ruin at the tables, and then 
sped off to give the alarm. A few min- 
utes and a cloud of would-be witnesses 
were on the spot; but, lo and behold! 
there was nothing for them to witness, 
The stranger and the notes had vanished. 

Seriously, though, this flaunting Monte 
Carlo establishment is a curse to the whole 
neighborhood. Not only does it lead di- 
rectly to a yearly tale of suicides and find 
infatuated victims in chance visitors from 
all countries under heaven, but it fills all 
the neighboring towns with swarms of 
profligates, and tempts such people as 
local station - masters, petty tradesmen, 
and even domestic servants, to embez- 
zlement, bankruptcy and theft. The in- 
habitants of the principality itself being, 
as I have said, strictly debarred from en- 
tering the Cercle, the chief sufferers are 
the residents in the French departments 
surrounding it; and these have lately 
presented a vigorous memorial to the 
senators and deputies of France pray- 
ing them to take steps to abate the 
nuisance. They argue, not unreasonably, 
that France has the right, as well as the 
might, to do so. Even if Monaco, with 
its right princely and (on paper) impos- 
ing array of courtly functionaries and its 
army of seventy men, is to be account- 
ed an independent state (though in truth 
the telegraph, post-office, railway and 
customs services are all entirely under 
French control), still the maxim “Sic 
utere tuo, ut alienum non ledas,”’ must 
apply to it, and its neighbors cannot be 
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bound to submit to such a pest as Monte 
Carlo is to them, merely that His High- 
ness of Monaco may live in luxury at 
Paris as the pensionary of a gaming- 
house director. It is to be hoped that 
the death of M. Blanc will soon be fol- 
lowed by the extinction of the establish- 
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ment so disastrously associated with his 
name. 

But enough of this disagreeable sub- 
ject. Let us shake off from our feet 
the dust of Monte Carlo, and follow the 
Riviera eastward from Mentone. 

It is a perfect morning, as indeed morn- 


BORDIGHERA. 


ings commonly are hereabouts, Our open 
carriage is early at the villa-gate, and 
Proves good-humoredly accommodating 
in the disposal of our very miscellaneous 
belongings — oranges, chocolate - cakes, 
rolls, newspapers, Baedekers, a bottle of 
Bordeaux, sunshades, overcoats and the 





professor’s cache-nez. But where is our 
host? At last he emerges, laughing, from 
the house, to tell us how, while he was sit- 
ting alone in the breakfast-room finish- 
ing his coffee, a well-to-do but penurious 
old lady of the neighborhood, finding the 
house and room doors open, had coolly 
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walked in upon him, and, pinning him 
down with some cock-and-bull. story 
about her son, had reduced him to pur- 
chasing his escape by giving her a five- 
franc piece, which she had condescend- 
ingly pocketed with an intimation that 
she would return in a fortnight to finish 


her story and borrow something more;:. 
After crossing the Italian frontier just 


beyond the outskirts of the town the 
_ road gradually ascends, sheltered here 
by magnificent olives, between which 
one gets delicious peeps downward of 
bright lemon-groves backed by lustrous 
sea. Then comesa succession of sudden 
zigzag bends and ups and downs in plen- 
ty, following the contour of the mountain- 
sides, and then a brisk rattle down a long 
slope ends in the steep streets of the pic- 
turesque fortress of Ventimiglia. Here 
it is de rigueur to halt and visit an old 
church in whose crypt one of the sup- 
porting pillars is an undoubted Roman 
milestone, bearing the inscription, “ AN- 
TONINUS PIUS IMPERATOR AUGUSTUS CU- 
RAVIT, Dxc.”” And the veriest Gallio in 
the matter of such relics will feel well 
repaid for having given in to this bit of 
sightseeing by the memorable view of a 
row of snow-capped giants of the Mar- 
itime Alps that is commanded from a 
little square hard by the church. 

Our cocher is in no particular hurry; 
so, before making a fresh start, we stroll 
through the narrow (and, if truth be told, 
not too savory) streets on the prowl for 
something characteristic to buy. We 
scorn the professor’s prosaic purchase 
of a three-franc comforter, and invest 
in some specimens of roughly-glazed red 
pottery —tiny pipkins at a sou apiece, 
that, whatever they may have been in- 
tended for, will serve aptly for cigar-ash 
trays—and oil-cruets of the coarsest glass, 
but noteworthy for the grace of their long 
slender necks and curved spouts. 

Ventimiglia passed, the road drops 
sharply almost to the sea-level, and 
stretches across an unctuous expanse 
of water-meadows to the promontory on 
which Bordighera basks sleepily in the 
sun. Here is the Paradise of palms, 
combining, as it does, the two condi- 
tions—"‘its feet in the water and its head 
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in the sun ’—under which the palm best 


flourishes. In the gardens of the French 


consulate and other villas fine specimens 
have been gathered together in showy 
profusion ; but all about the outskirts of 
the town they are cultivated on strictly 
commercial principles, the young shoots 
being covered up and hidden from the 
light to keep them white, as required in 
the market for which they are destined, 
that of the purveyors of palms for the 
Palm-Sunday observances of Rome, To 
most visitors, though, the neighborhood 
of Bordighera has its chief associations 
in being the scene of Ruffini’s famous 
novel Doctor Antonio, and they will be 
trying to pick out the wayside house in 
which that Admirable Crichton of a doc- 
tor healed and loved as they drive along 
the shaded road beyond the town, and 
will perhaps feel rather annoyed by the 
obtrusive self-assertion with which the 
big white villa of M. Garnier (the archi- 
tect of the new opera-house at Paris), 
with its gossamer tower, dominates the 
view; which indeed, as we open out La 
Colla nestling on the mountain-side and 
Ospidaletto on the bay below, is surpass- 
ingly beautiful. It is not much farther to 
San Remo. The wealth of fleshy plants 
and mesymbrianthemum with its pink 
and yellow flowers that fill the gardens 
of the Hétel de Londres bears eloquent 
testimony to a geniality of climate which 
recommends this spot above all others to 
many of the health-seeking visitors to the 
Riviera, The lover of the picturesque 
will perhaps find his chief attraction in 
the close- huddled buildings of the old 
town, which covers the steep sides of an 
isolated hill crowned by the invariable 
castle. High up in the air the narrow 
alleys are bridged at short intervals by 
slender arches of brickwork, the mean- 
ing and use of which become apparent 
when one learns that the place is from 
time to time disturbed by earthquake- 
shocks, which this clamping together of 
the houses gives them the best chance of 
weathering. As to the products of San 
Remo, the present writer’s most vivid 
recollection is of a variety of smells un- 
equalled even by Cologne; but it must 
also be recorded to its honor that here, 
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at last, the professor 
chanced upon and pur- 
chased the ideal Hat 
that he had sought in 
vain for many a weary 
day —a soft, broad- 
brimmed, conical prod- 
igy, the like of which, 
gentle reader, I venture 
to assert you will not 
see until you have the 
good fortune to come 
across our professor. 
The local red wine, too— 
by name Dolciacqua— 
may fairly claim a good 
mark for San Remo. 

It is not a little enter- 
taining and instructive 
to occupy the seat be- 
side the driver on a Ri- 
viera excursion. If he 
isa Frenchman, he will, 
as likely as not, have 
served in the disastrous 
campaign of 1870, and 
will have plenty to say 
about the selfishness of 
the Second Empire and 
the abuses in army or- 
ganization that were re- 
vealed in the war and 
have since been cor- 
rected. “Ah, now,” he 
will tell you, “every 
one is a soldier: no 
substitutes are allowed. 
C'est juste. The young 
subalterns now -a-days 
have to look after their 
work, and have no ser- 
vants. As for Ger- 
many— Well, every 
Frenchman fas some- 
thing in his head.” 
And then he will go off 
into anecdotes and 
scraps of information 
suggested by passing 
objects, and gossip 
about local customs— 
as, for instance, that at 
Mentone it is forbidden 
to plant timber - trees— 
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the eucalyptus, for example, within two 
and a half métres, and oranges within 
two métres, of a neighbor’s boundary— 
and practical hints as to where one may 
best buy the dolce tobacco of Italy for 
five-and-fifty centimes the packet. 

It is perhaps one of the many “things 
not generally known” that the district 
of Mentone possesses quite a distinct 
Romance dialect of its own, in the in- 
vestigation of which the philologically in- 
clined may find a very interesting field 
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of study. The ground has recently been 
broken by two diligent and careful works 
by Mr. J. B. Andrews, an American gen- 
tleman resident at Mentone, who has for 
the first time reduced Mentonese to gram- 
mar and exhibited it in a printed vocabu- 
lary. But much yet remains to be done in 
settling the orthography and orthoepy of 
the dialect, and there is reason to believe 
that any one who is ambitious to be the 
founder of a literature may find a virgin 
opportunity in Mentonese. W.D.R. 





THE GREEN LEAVES WHISPER LOW. 


Siw wind-harp sings in the casement wide 
A fitful song that is sad and slow, 
While the summer sunset burns outside;-: 

And the green leaves whisper low. - 


A fair head leans on a lily hand, 
And clear eyes study the sky’s red glow— 
The loveliest lady’s in all the land— 
While the green leaves whisper low. 


“O wind-harp, listen, and cease to grieve; 
O warm south wind, less wildly blow; 
For my lover rides through the golden eve, 
While the green leaves whisper low.” 


A step, a cry, and the dusky room 
A splendor swift seems to overflow: 
A glory lights the enchanted gloom, 
While the green leaves whisper low. 


He brings the dawn in his happy eyes; 
Yet grieve, O wind-harp, sad and slow— 
Grieve, for the matchless moment flies, 
While the green leaves whisper -low. 


To-morrow, choked by the battle’s breath, 
A new embrace shall her lover know— 
Not the kiss of love, but the kiss of death— 
While the green leaves whisper low. 


CELIA THAXTER. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
REVERIE IN ROOKLEIGH CHURCH. 

P ERCIVAL 
4 awoke the next 
, morning, gazed 
at the window, 
and perceived 
that a bee was 
trying to find a 
hole in the in- 
visible wall 
which parted it 
from the blue 
vault and liber- 
ty. He smiled 
as he watched 
it: “Poor thing! 
= + did it expect to 
find any flowers here? I suppose it 
wants to be free; but if it did get out 
the blue itself would be its prison, only 
so big it wouldn’t know it. Are we ever 
free, I wonder, or does liberty only mean 
that we have not yet run our heads against 
our prison-walls? Poor wretch! how it 
frets! I must turn-it out — directly.” 
(“Directly ;” that is, “immediately.” 
Why does this word at the end of a 
sentence always suggest a slight delay? 
“Directly” in this case meant that Per- 
cival would stretch himself lazily and 

meditate a few moments longer.) 

I fancy Queen Sleep has a multitude 
of attendant sprites, who wait upon us- 
during the night. She bids them take 
our burdens of weariness and trouble 
and let us have some rest. We load 
them very heavily, poor little things !— 
so heavily sometimes that they cannot 
support the back - breaking weight, and 
fragments of our every-day anxieties 
slip down and mingle in our dreams. 
But the elves do their best; only now 
and then they are mischievous, and say 
they will at any rate have an exchange 
of burdens, so they toss their queer little 
perplexities to us to hold, and we have 
very fantastic visions indeed. It may 
be that they get so dull toward morning 





with the burden of our dulness that they 
do not notice when we open our eyes, 
and thus we gain a moment's respite. 
It happened so that morning, till a little 


elf, who had been released by an earlier’ 


riser, suddenly burst out laughing, hands 
on hips, gauze wings quivering and droll 
head on one side: “ What ave you stand- 
ing there for? Why, that fellow is wide 
awake, and talking about bees and lib- 
erty these five minutes !” 

“So heis,’’ said the drowsy sprite; and 
flinging his load to Percival again, he 
darted off. 

The young man sat up with a sudden- 
ly-troubled face, forgot the bee and re- 
membered everything else. “It isn't 
possible!” he said. 

Something of Aunt Harriet’s feeling 
awoke within him when he considered 
the matter by the light of day. I do not 
know that he thought of the presents ex- 
actly, but it did seem to him that he and 
Sissy had gone too far to draw. back. 
What would everybody say? Percival 
hated the thought of the gossip with 
which Fordborough would be flooded. 
And what would his grandfather say? 
With whom would he be angry? For 
angry he would undoubtedly be. Per- 
cival could take no comfort from the 
thought that he would probably escape 
the old man’s wrath, for he felt that Sis- 
sy must be sheltered at any cost. He 
could not walk off in easy impunity and 
leave her to bear the blame, yet Sissy 
was not dependent on his grandfather, 
and he was: there was the sting. 

His heart was aching too. Even if 
he had Prior’s Hurst, what would it be 
to him without Sissy? There was a 
doubt, far down in his soul, whether 
she had not touched the truth when she 
said they were not fit for each other and 
should not be happy. Unhappiness was 
possible there, but he was ready to run 
the risk. For was happiness possible 
elsewhere? It did not seem so to Per- 
cival. He had set his heart on Sissy: 
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she had given herself to him, and it was 
only three weeks to their wedding-day. 
It was true that he had told her she was 
free, but if she accepted the freedom thus 
granted she was forsworn. How many 
times had she told him that she was his 
for ever ! 

What should he do? He pondered 
many lines of conduct, and at last came 
to the somewhat feeble conclusion that 
if the next morning brought him no 
news from Brackenhill, he would write 
to, or perhaps see, Aunt Harriet, but that 
for that one day he would drift. Per- 
cival had an uneasy, half-satirical con- 
sciousness that his grave meditations 
generally ended in a determination to 
drift—a result which might have been 
attained without any meditation at all. 
He breakfasted, fighting all the time 
against importunate thoughts not to be 
easily banished. He stood by the win- 
dow, beating an impatient tune upon 
the panes. “By Jove, I can’t stand it, 
and I won't!” said Percival. “I'll go 
somewhere for the day.” 

He walked to the nearest station, and 


happened to stand by a respectably- 
dressed artisan who was taking his tick- 
et. ‘“Third—Rookleigh,” said the man. 

“Where on earth is that ?”’ said Perci- 


val to himself. “I'll go and see.” - He 
varied the class. “One first — Rook- 
leigh,” he said, and followed the work- 
man to the Rookleigh train. 

It was interesting —at least with an 
effort he could fancy it was interesting 
—to speculate what kind of place his 
destination might be. ‘Sounds rural,” 
he reflected. “Ought to be plenty of 
trees, and rooksinthem. Market? Per- 
haps. Inhabitants—say about eight hun- 
dred and fifty-three: the three has a 
business-like sound about it. Occupa- 
tion? Agriculture and straw-plaiting. 
Church newly restored, no doubt, and 
the deluded parishioners think that is 
a reason for going to look at it.” 

Rookleigh, when he reached it, proved 
to be a good-sized, sleepy country town, 
which seemed to have trickled down the 
side of a gentle hill and crystallized on 
Its way. At the bottom of the slope loi- 
tered the most placid of streams, with 
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gardens and orchards on both sides. 
Most of the river-side houses were red, 
solid and respectable. Percival soon de- 
cided that the place was inappropriate- 
ly named, as there was not a rook to be 
seen or heard. Its principal productions 
appeared to be poplars and pigeons. 
The result of his observations was that 
two householders out of three grew pop- 
lars, and three out of four kept pigeons. 
‘The tall trees quivering and the white 
birds flying against a background of un- 
clouded blue had a quaint, peaceful ef- 
fect. There was much houseleek grow- 
ing on the steep red roofs, and a decrepit 
black dog lay dozing in the middle of 
the principal street. Percival strolled 
about the town and looked at shop-win- 
dows till the time came when he could 
go to the Red Lion for some luncheon. 
They gave him pigeon-pie, at which he 
was not surprised; in fact, he did not 
see how. they could give him anything 
else, poplars being uneatable. He made 
his meal last as long as he could, and 
then studied the portraits of two or three 
country squires on their favorite hunters, 
for he had discovered that Rookleigh was 
a place from which it was not easy to es- 
cape. Failing a train at 1.5, which would 
have interfered with the pigeon -pie and 
left him with the afternoon on his hands, 
he could not get away till 6.45. “A very 
good time too,” he said philosophically. 
“I shall get pack to dinner with an ap- 
petite.” 

The resources of Rookleigh could not 
be said to be exhausted while the church, 
which was a little higher up the hill, re- 
mained unvisited. .A small boy under- 
took to fetch the clerk, who kept the key, 
and while he was gone Percival sat on a 
large square tomb and wondered why 
its occupant or occupant’s friends had 
chosen such amemorial. ‘There seems 
to be a wish that each person’s death 
should cause a sort of little wart on the 
earth's surface,” he reflected. ‘From 
the Pyramids to those low green hillocks 
I suppose it is all the same thing. Luck- 
ily, we can't all have what we want, and 
Time interferes with the plans of those 
who do, or the face of creation would be 
speckled with our miserable little grave- 
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stones. I'’drather be put away altogether 
when mytime comes, and havetheground 
smooth over me; or if my name must be 
recorded somewhere, it might be on a bit 
of pavement.” 

The clerk appeared, more out of breath 
than seemed proper in such a quiet place 
as Rookleigh. Percival followed him into 
the church, which was spacious and dim 
and had something of faded, worm-eaten 
stateliness about it. The old man made 
a few remarks, but had not the unpleas- 
ant fluency of vergers in much-frequent- 
ed places. The boy who had been Per- 
cival’s messenger amused himself with a 
little stone-throwing in the churchyard, 
and the clerk, after a few glances over 
his shoulder, stole softly through the open 
door to pounce upon the guilty child. 

Percival smiled and went up to the 
chancel. It was wide and not encum- 
bered with pews, and he paused in the 
open space, noticing the effect of a slant- 
ing ray of light. All at once he said to 
himself, “This is just where I should 
stand if I were going to be married.” 
And in fancy he tried to people the 


empty chancel with the guests who should 
have gathered for his wedding in three 


weeks’ time. It was a dreary pastime in 
a dreary place. And when he would have 
pictured Sissy standing by his side, to be 
bound to him for ever, he could not re- 
call her face and form with anything like 
their wonted clearness. No effort would 
avail. Indeed, after a prolonged en- 
deavor it almost seemed as if he could 
call up nothing but two frightened eyes, 
which gazed at him out of the still atmo- 
sphere of Rookleigh church. 

He shivered, and, hearing the old 
man’s step behind him, broke the si- 
lence with the first question which came 
to his lips: “Do you have many wed- 
dings here ?”’ 

“Not many. Not but what it’s a fine 
church for’em. Plenty of room, you see, 
sir.” 

Thorne nodded. ‘What makes your 
pavement so uneven ?” he asked. 

The other looked down: “Why, it’s 
old Mr. Shadwell: he’s just under you, 
sir. It’s his vault. He was rector here 
five-and-fifty years ago. He wasa great 
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scholar, they say, and had five sons, all 
parsons like himself.” 

“All scholars too? And all buried 
here? You must mind what you are 
about, or the ghosts of the reverend 
family will be astonished some day by 
a wedding- party suddenly descending 
among them,” said Percival as he turn- 
ed away. 

The old man pocketed his fee. “We'll 
be sure and have it mended before you 
come to be married here, sir,”’ he called 
after his visitor, who passed out into the 
sunny glare. . 

Where next? A boat on that languid 
stream? Unhappily, people did not row 
on Rookleigh River, or would not let their 
boats if they did. Percival had to con- 
tent himself with a walk along the bank. 

Coming back, he halted, struck with a 
house on the opposite shore. It was a 
large, rather handsome red house, old, 
yet the perfection of neatness and repair 
—perhaps even a little too neat, like a fash- 
ionable middle-aged woman, whois never 
careless. Its garden lay spread, one uni- 
form sunny slope, to the river’s edge, and 
ended, notin possible inequalities of bank, 
but in a neat low wall. Even now, when 
June would soon dawn in its glory on the 
happy world, the house and garden sug- 
gested autumn to Percival, and he stop- 
ped to wonder why. He thought it might 
be partly the long straight path which ran 
down the centre of the slope, and which 
was of old gravel subdued in tint, and 
with a row of espalier apple trees on 
either side. Perhaps, too, many apple 
trees in a garden do suggest autumn as 
soon as their blossom is fallen. There 
is an idea of laying fruit away, of gar- 
nering a serviceable harvest. Espaliers, 
too, are not so much trees as just that 
amount of tree which will give the ne- 
cessary apples for pies and puddings, as 
if one should say to Nature, “ We do not 
like your heedless, unrestrained ways, 
and will see no more of them than we 
can help.” On one side of the house 
was trained a tree, but not for any ripe 
delight of August peaches, though it took 
the sunniest wall. A pear. Percival had 
an unreasoning conviction that the pears 
would be hard—probably requiring to be 
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baked or stewed. Nor was there any 
wealth of climbing roses in the garden, 
but he could see chrysanthemums dotted 
at intervals down the long walk with neat 
precision, and he was sure that before they 
blossomed the place would glow with the 
earlier splendor of dahlias. Also, there 
were too many evergreens. 

Down the central path came an old 
lady in slate-colored silk, carefully look- 
ing to right and left, and apparently re- 
moving an occasional snail or dead twig 
or injured leaf. Her dress glistened in 
the sunlight, and Percival watched her 
a while from between the hazel boughs 
before he became aware that there was 
some one else in the garden. A cross- 
path had its occupant, who came and 
went behind the laurels and aucubas with 
the unfailing regularity of a pendulum. 
The leafy screen was too thick for Per- 
cival to do more than see that some one 
passed on the other side; but each time, 
as she turned at the end to resume her 
walk, there was a glimpse of a soft gray 
gown, and once—surely once, for a mo- 
ment — of a gray hat and golden hair. 
Again and again and again he caught 


the vanishing fold of her dress, but nev- 


er again that momentary vision. © Cer- 
tainly there were too many evergreens. 
Why did she walk there? Swift though 
it was, the dreary regularity of pace told 
not of inclination, but of duty. Percival 
watched and grew impatient. ‘ Why 
doesn’t she come into the middle walk 
and help to pick up snails?” he said to 
himself. ‘Any one would who saw the 
poor old lady hunting about.” The lat- 
ter, who was vigorous and alert, and not 
so very old either, would not have been 
best pleased could she have heard his 
pity; and, what was worse, the wearer 
of the gray gown did not share it, for 
she left the old lady to deal with the 
snails single-handed. 

Presently some people came along the 
footpath, and Percival, who did not choose 
to be caught watching, sauntered a little 
way to avoid them, laughing at himself 
for his interest in the mysterious lady as 
he went. “If I could have seen her I 
should not have given her a second 
thought,” he said. He looked at his 
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watch, and was surprised to find that it 
was past six. He turned and retraced 
his steps, for he was walking away from 
Rookleigh, and as he went by the old 
red house he looked once more at the 
garden. Both the ladies had disappear- 
ed during his absence. 

“Stupid!” said Percival. “If those 
people hadn’t driven me away I should 
have seen her go. Now she will remain 
a mystery for ever.” 

The mystery did not long retain pos- 
session of his thoughts. As he journey- 
ed homeward he recollected that at that 
hour the evening before he had parted 
from Sissy. There came a faint glow to 
his olive cheek as he remembered how 
she sprang to him and clung with her 
arms about his neck, and how he felt 
her tears and kisses on his face. His 
heart kindled at the memory, and then 
grew dull. “She was very sure of her- 
self, or she had not dared,” he thought. 

It was past nine when he stood at his 
own door, having stopped to get some 
dinner on his way. He could eat in spite 
of all his perplexities. He was met by 
the announcement, ‘“‘ Twotelegrams come 
for you, sir.” 

A telegram is not the alarming fact it 
used to be, but to be told of two awaiting 
him quickens the pulses of a man who 
seldom receives one. Thorne felt that 
something urgent had occurred. He 
walked quietly into his room, turned up 
the gas, saw the envelopes on the table, 
stretched out his hand to the nearer of 
the two, hesitated, took up the other and 
tore it open: 

“Godfrey Hammond, Brackenhill, Ford- 
borough, to Percival Thorne, Esg.: All is 
over. You could not have been in time. 
Will meet first train at Fordborough to- 
morrow.” 

He stood like a statue, but his brain 
reeled. “My God! She is dead!’’ he 
said at last. “I have killed her. And 
she wanted me, and I was not there!” 
If suffering could expiate sin, that mo- 
ment’s agony should have cleansed his 
whole life. He did not think, he did not 
attempt to think, what had happened at 
Brackenhill. Sissy was, in his eyes, as 
delicate as a butterfly or a flower. A 
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breath might kill her, and this telegram, 
with its ‘‘ All is over,” hardly seemed an 
unnatural ending to the passion and ter- 
ror and hopeless renunciation of the night 
before. ‘All is over,” she had said, and 
had torn herself from his arms. And 
what her sweet lips had uttered the 
hateful paper echoed—"“ All is over ’’-— 
and lay there like incarnate Fate. 

Percival lacked strength to open the 
other message. What could it tell him 
that he did not know? He felt as if the 
unavailing summons which was impris- 
oned there would stab him to the heart. 
Out of that envelope would rush Sissy’s 
appeal to him, her last cry out of the 
black night of death, and no answer 
would be possible. He walked to and 
fro, casting troubled glances at it. His 
pleasant familiar room suddenly became 
a hideous torture-chamber, and a black 
pall had fallen over his life. 

At last he opened the second message 
with fingers that quivered like aspen- 
leaves. The paper rustled in his hands 
as he unfolded it and read: 

“Mrs. Middleton, Brackenhill, to Per- 
cival Thorne, Esg.: Your grandfather is 


dangerously ill. Come at once. Do not 
lose a moment.” 
He flung it down and faced the world, 


aman once more. It was not that he 
was heartless—that he did not care for 
the old squire who was gone. He felt 
the blow, but this was a grief which came 
out of the shadows into the light of com- 
mon day. It was like waking from a 
death -like swoon to the anguish of a 
wound. A nightmare was transformed 
into a sorrow. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
OF A GOLDEN WEDDING. 

As the 9.15 train slackened speed at 
Fordborough Station, Percival looked 
out and saw Godfrey Hammond stand- 
ing on the platform. It was exactly what 
he had anticipated, and yet it gave him 
a little shock of surprise to see Godfrey 
just as usual, in a light gray suit such as 
he often wore at Brackenhill, trim, neat, 
alert, looking as if he had slept well and 
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breakfasted well, and watching the train 
with his glass stuck in his eye. Percival 
did not really expect to see any outward 
signs of grief. It was hardly probable 
that Hammond would appear with his 
clothes rent, lamenting aloud ‘and cast- 
ing dust upon his head, yet his un- 
changed aspect startled the young man. 
Have we not all been startled in the 
same way by the want of sympathy 
between outward things and our in- 
ward joys and sorrows? If our feelings 
change, do we not straightway want the 
universe made anew to our pattern? 

Percival sprang out, and suddenly 
came within the range of Hammond's 
eye-glass. A smile of recognition dawn- 
ed on the other's face. “Ah, here you 
are!” he said. Perhaps there was a lit- 
tle more firmness in his clasp as he shook 
hands with the young man. “That's well. 
I was considering what I should do if you 
didn’t come. Only that bag? The car- 
riage is waiting.”” The station - master 
came up, touched his hat and made a 
remark. “Thank you,” said Hammond. 
‘As well as can be expected. Very sud- 
den—yes; and very terrible.—Are you 
ready, Percival?” 

The brougham was outside. ‘‘ We 
shall be by ourselves,”’ said Godfrey, 
who generally preferred the dog-cart. 
A minute later they were rolling smooth- 
ly along the road which Percival had 
traversed in such haste so short a time 
before. 

“I was out,” said young Thorne ab- 
ruptly. ‘I didn’t get your messages till 
between nine and ten last night.” 

“I said you were out,” Hammond re- 
plied. ‘It was quite as well. You could 
not possibly have been in time, and could 
not have done any good.” 

““How—when did it happen ?” 

“Yesterday morning, quite early. In 
fact, it was all over before the first tele- 
gram was sent. But when they awoke 
Mrs. Middleton with the news—in a very 
foolish and inconsiderate manner, I fear 
—she absolutely refused to believe it, and 
they tell me her first cry was, ‘Send for 
Percival — Godfrey will want Percival!’ 
She wrote the message to you herself, but 
long before the man could have reached 
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Fordborough with it she must have known 
it was utterly useless. In fact, after the 
first shock she rallied and regained her 
calmness and good sense in a most sur- 
prising way. She feels it terribly, but 
when I got there she was quite herself.” 

“But how was it?” said Percival. 
“When I left my grandfather on Wed- 
nesday night he seemed quite well.” ’ 

“Ah, that’s the sad part of it. It was 
an accident.” 

“An accident?” 

“Poison,” said Hammond—"“ an over- 
dose of some opiate or other. No: don’t 
look so scared. There was no possibility 
of foul play. It is as clear as daylight.” 

(What Godfrey Hammond said was 
perfectly true. There was no foul play, 
and the death was as mere an accident 
as if Mr. Thorne had killed himself by 
falling down stairs. It was not really 
more terrible that his hand should fal- 
ter than that his foot should slip. But 
there is always something ghastly in the 
idea of poison, and Percival’s heart seem- 
ed to stand still for a moment.) 

“He was late on Wednesday night,” 
said Hammond. “He wrote a letter to 
Hardwicke and sent it to the post. Af- 
ter that he sat for a considerable time 
alone in the drawing-room, for Sissy was 
not well, and Mrs. Middleton was with 
her. When he went up stairs Turner 
noticed that he was more inclined to 
talk than usual. He said. more than 
once that he had had a good deal of 
anxiety and trouble of late, but that now 
he hoped all would be right. Just as he 
was lying down he remarked that he had 
written to Mr. Hardwicke, and should 
drive to Fordborough the next day to 
see him. Turner says that his answer 
was, ‘Oh indeed, sir, then I suppose Mr. 
Hardwicke is home again?’ and that Mr. 
Thorne sat up with a startled look on his 
face, and said, ‘Good God! is Hard- 
wicke out?” The man was surprised, 
and told him that he had heard that Mr. 
Hardwicke had gone abroad somewhere, 
but he did not know for certain. Mr. 
Thorne lay down, and told him he might 
go, but Turner—who has the next room, 
you know—says he does not believe his 
master slept at all. He could hear him 
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tossing uneasily in his bed, till, being 
tired, he dropped off to sleep himself. 
He was awakened after a time by Mr. 
Thorne calling him. ‘I can’t sleep,’ he 
said, ‘and I can’t afford to lose my 
night’s rest, for I have something I must 
do to-morrow.’ He told Turner to bring 
his little medicine-chest, and unlocked 
it with the key which hung with two or 
three others on his watch-chain. Turner 
was not surprised, as he occasionally took 
something of the kind, though not very 
often. He waited to carry it away again, 
but Mr. Thorne looked up with the bot- 
tle in his hand, and said the candle was 
too bright and hurt his eyes, and that he 
could see better with only the lamp which 
burned by his bedside. Turner was go- 
ing to put it out when your grandfather 
added, ‘ And that dressing-room window 
rattles again: go and see if you can stop 
it.’ He thinks he might have been five 
minutes at the window. When he look- 
ed back from the dressing-room door Mr. 
Thorne was lying down, with his face 
turned away from the light. He was 
quite still, and Turner was afraid of dis- 
turbing him with the candle or his foot- 
steps, so he did not go in, but went round 
by the passage to his own room, and soft- 
ly closed the door between thetwo. When 
he went in at about eight the next morn- 
ing Mr. Thorne lay in precisely the same 
attitude—dead.” 

“How do they know it was—’’ Per- 
cival began. 

“Turner saw how much there was in 
the bottle, and drew his own conclusions. 
The idiot need not have rushed to an- 
nounce them to Mrs. Middleton, though. 
Your grandfather had lately been taking 
something for those headaches of his, 
and the man’s theory is that in a fit of 
absence he poured out the same quanti- 
ty of this. I don’t know, I’m sure: I'm 
notin the habit of taking poisons myself, 
and don’t understand anything about 
them. I locked everything up, or the 
whole household would have had their 
fingers in the bottle.” 

“There will be an inquest?” 

“To-morrow. But there is no possible 
doubt as to the result.” Godfrey took his 
chin between his fingers and stroked it 
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meditatively as he spoke. “I shall miss 
the old squire,” he said after a pause, 
with a weight of meaning in the simple 
words. ‘But, thank God! it must have 
been a painless death.” 

“‘I—suppose so,” was Percival’s reply. 
He was wondering, even while he ac- 
quiesced, whether there had been a mo- 
ment, the merest lightning-flash of time, 
during which the old man had been con- 
scious of his blunder. If so, there had 
been a moment of suffering keener than 
death itself. And even if not, where was 
he now? Did he know that his delay 
had ruined his favorite? Did he, even 
in a new life, feel a pang of impotent 
anguish at the thought of what might 
have been? ‘For he cares still,’’ said 
Percival to himself. And his heart went 
forth in deep tenderness toward the old 
man. “If you could only know!” he 


thought. 

“Duncan telegraphed to ‘me on his 
own account,” Hammond went on, “and 
sent the message at the same time as the 
one to you, only his was more accurate. 
I got it about an hour before the train 
left. I always told—I always said that 


old butler was no fool, except about 
wine.” 

“Sissy ?”’ said Percival. 

The other looked grave: “Sissy is not 
at Brackenhill. She was far from well, 
and we feared it would be too much for 
her—the inquest, and funeral, and all. 


Laura Falconer came over yesterday af- : 


ternoon and insisted on taking the poor 
child away. We persuaded her to go, and 
when she found we really thought it was 
best, I think she was not altogether un- 
willing.” 

Percival knew, by his sense of relief, 
that he had dreaded a meeting with 
Sissy in that horrible house of death. 

“Horace? is he back again ?” 

“Yes, and Mrs. James too. If there 
were any conceivable piece of mischief 
chat she could have on hand, I should 
say she was plotting something. They 
have sent off telegrams with mysterious 
secrecy, and they hold solemn councils 
in every corner. But as I can’t see what 
they can be after, I suppose it is only 
Mrs. James Thorne’s agreeable manner.” 
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“Most likely,” said Percival. 

“Young Henry Hardwicke came over 
yesterday with the letter. His father has 
gone to see about some French property 
which a client of his wants to sell. He 
was not certain about the distance to the 
place, nor how long he would be there, 
so he only gave Henry his address at a 
Parisian hotel. We have written and 
telegraphed there, and have despatched 
a message to him at his final destination 
as well as the young fellow and I could 
make it out, but I am not at all sure of 
it.” 
“He has not answered, then? An 
awkward time for him to be away.” 

“Yes, but he had an appointment with 
the squire for next week—I suppose to 
settle things for you and Sissy. Your 
grandfather says nothing in the note ex- 
cept that he is coming over, and partic- 
ularly wants to see Hardwicke that day, 
and to look at his will.” 

Percival sat for a moment in silent 
thought. This was the will which had 
been made before he ever saw his grand- 
father, and which the old man had been 
so anxious to alter. What was in it? It 
would not leave him Brackenhill nor Pri- 
or’s Hurst — not so much as an inch of 
land. But was it possible that there would 
be nothing whatever for him? The squire 
had not said that, and it did not seem 
probable that he would have altogether 
passed over one who had done nothing 
to offend him when he thought so much 
of his family, and the Thornes were so 
few. But Percival was constrained to 
own that it was possible. A couple of 
days earlier he had feared dependence: 


-now he feared beggary. 


“This will put off your marriage,” said 
Hammond suddenly. 

“Yes,” said Percival, still absorbed in 
thought. But a moment later he turned 
and looked at Godfrey. ‘No, it won't,” 
he said. ‘ There is no marriage to be put 
off. Look here, Godfrey: the day may 
come that I shall ask you to remember 
when it was I told you this. Sissy and I 
parted’ for ever before my grandfather's 
death. Do you understand? Aunt Har- 
riet can bear witness to that. It was on 
Wednesday night. We thought it was 
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best. If any one was to blame, it was I. It 
is all over, really and finally. At this pres- 
ent moment Sissy no doubt believes that 
I am the master of Brackenhill. Know- 
ing what she knew, and being well aware 
that my grandfather had notimetochange 
anything after his talk with me, she can 
hardly think otherwise. But the Ford- 
borough gossips will say she threw me 
over because I was poor. You must 
contradict that.” 

Hammond looked fixedly at him. 
“Ah!” he said. “But will you be poor?” 

“Horace will have Brackenhill.” 

“Horace hardly thinks so.” 

“He will. At least unless there is some 
flaw in the will, which is not likely, as 
Hardwicke made it. Even then I should 
not dispute his claim. You had better 
not say anything to him, perhaps, till the 
will is read; but I know how it must be.” 

“Well,” said Hammond, “suppose 
Horace does have Brackenhill — and 
perhaps he has the best right: may I 
say soP—” 

“J say so.” 

“Your grandfather could still provide 
for you, so that you would not be poor 
in any terrible sense of the word. Per- 
haps you may even be in easier circum- 
stances than Horace, who will have that 
great house to keep up.” 

“Had my grandfather lived another 
day he would have provided for me,” 
Percival replied. “As it is, the will that 
Hardwicke will produce is an old one, 
made five or six years since, before I 
ever set foot in Brackenhill.” 

Hammond was startled. “You don’t 
mean it! You'll come badly off in that, 
my poor fellow,” he said. ‘‘What! had 
he never altered his will? It is incred- 
ible—at his age! What folly, or—” 

“No,” Percival interrupted. ‘‘ Don’t 
say a word against him. Suppose he 
should be able to hear us?” he said, 
with a half smile at the fancy—a smile 
which ended in a sigh. “I wish he could: 
I should like to tell him something.” 

They were turning in at the gate. The 
old woman who opened it caught sight 
of Percival, and courtesied reverentially, 
mistaking a meteor for the rising sun. 
The young man answered with an ab- 
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sent nod. “I only tell you this that you 
may stand up for Sissy,”’ he said as they 
went up the drive. 

“That I will if needful,” his compan- 
ion replied. ‘ But I’m sorry to hear this. 
Perhaps, after all, there may be no op- 
portunity for any gossip. Are you quite 
sure—” 

“That it is all over? Yes,” said Per- 
cival. 

Aunt Harriet met him with a face 
which was pathetic by reason of its very 
calmness. Her eyes were swollen and 
tired, and the pretty pink color in her 
cheeks had all retreated into the little 
veins. Her lips quivered suddenly now 
and then, as if a barbed arrow-head had 
been left in her wound. She looked 
doubtfully at Percival for a moment, but 
there was no mistaking the sadness and 
sympathy in his eyes; and, as if drawn 
by an invincible impulse, she put up her 
face that he might stoop and kiss her. 

“God help you, Aunt Harriet!’ he 
said. 

But even as he spoke she drew her 
hands away and turned aside: “Don’t 
talk to me just yet, Percival.” 

Her heart was torn with conflicting 
feelings. The young man who stood 
before her, his dark eyes eloquent with 
his desire to comfort her in her sorrow, 
was Godfrey's Percival, his favorite — 
was dearer to Godfrey than all the world 
beside. She had felt as if her heart were 
breaking as she drew her hands out of 
his soft, lingering clasp, and yet as if it 
were treachery to leave them there. For 
what had he done with his smooth words 
but make his way into her brother's heart 
and rob Horace of his inheritance? And 
what had he done with his eloquent eyes 
and clasping hands but win Sissy Lang- 
ton and break her heart? Sissy had said 
that it was not his fault—that he was 
good; but how could Mrs. Middleton 
believe him guiltless when she knew 
how the poor child had loved him? 
Sissy would never have been false to 
him: it was not possible. And yet, af- 
ter all, he was Godfrey's boy, and there 
was nothing now that she could do for 
Godfrey except what she did for Percival. 

She dropped into her arm-chair again 
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and hid her face in her hands. When 
she looked up he was still standing there, 
silenced yet pleading. Presently he knelt 
on one knee before her. ‘“‘Aunt Harriet,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘he was very good to me. I wish 
I could tell him so, but I can’t, so I must 
tell you. I’ve no one now, you see.” 

She laid her trembling hand upon his 
head. He had no onenow. That was 
true, but he would have Brackenhill, and 
friends would come in crowds. He had 
health and wealth, and all his life before 
him; and he would prosper and be pop- 
ular, and go on his triumphant way, and 
find a new love and marry her, while her 
poor dying Horace and her broken-heart- 
ed darling passed away like shadows from 
his path. That was the future as she saw 
it in her grief, though it turned another 
face to Percival. 

‘Don’t think me unkind,” she said to 
Godfrey’s boy, ‘“‘but you must go away 
for a little while. I can’t quite bear it 
yet: I’m not very strong.” 

Going out, he encountered Horace in 
the passage, looking terribly ill and worn 
—a shadow with feverishly brilliant eyes. 
Percival held out his hand. The other 


just touched it with his fingers, but he 
did even that under protest as it were, 
and because Godfrey Hammond was 
standing by and an open quarrel would 
be unbecoming in that house of death. 
“This is very terrible,”’ said Percival. 
Horace uttered a murmur of assent 


and escaped. 

His cousin looked after him with pain- 
ed eyes. Then he turned to Godfrey 
Hammond. “I sha’n’t be long at Brack- 
enhill when its master is known, shall I?” 
said he. 

“Who knows?” was the reply. “If it 
be as you say, he will have no cause for 
ill-will.” 

“He'll only think I tried to supplant 
him and failed. A year ago we were 
friends, but that can never be again. 
At times I almost fancy some one must 
have poisoned his mind against me.” 

‘Mrs. James, perhaps,” said Ham- 
mond. He would have attributed any- 
thing to Mrs. James. 

They went out on the terrace. Per- 
cival sat on the stone balustrade, folded 
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his arms and surveyed Brackenhill from 
end to end as he had surveyed it the 
evening he sawit first. Then his grand- 
father had reproached him for his indiffer- 
ent declaration that he liked old houses, 
as if this were no more to him than any 
other. Now his heart was heavy within 
him because it was so much more, and 
he was so soon to be banished from it. 

“When is the funeral to be?”’ he asked. 

““Monday.” 

“Monday! Isn’t that very soon? 
Why, it— it was only on Thursday 
morning !” 

“Tt is unusually early,” said Ham- 
mond. ‘But Mrs. Middleton especially 
wishes it to be on Monday.” He touch- 
ed a spot of lichen on the stone with his 
slim forefinger, and eyed it thoughtfully. 
“Did you ever notice, Thorne, how great 
women are on domestic dates? They al- 
ways know your birthday, and when you 
had the measles, or the precise day on 
which you made some one an offer, or 
fell down stairs, or were confirmed, or 
vaccinated, or came of age. Haven't 
you noticed ?”’ 

“Well?” said Percival. 

“Well,” said Hammond, trying hard 
to speak as if he scoffed at the little sen- 
timent, and doing it in the tenderest voice 
and with his head turned away, because, 
though he cared for few people, he cared 
much for the squire and Aunt Harriet— 
“well, it seems that next Monday will be 
the anniversary of Mr. Thorne’s wed- 
ding-day, fifty years ago. So Mrs. Mid- 
dleton has the fancy that it shall be the 
day of his funeral—a sort of golden wed- 
ding, eh ?—when those two shall be side 
by side once more. Very absurd, you 
know: what difference can it make? 
Of course the whole thing must seem 
doubly ridiculous to you: you can’t get 
up any sentiment about your grand- 
mother, can you, Thorne? Why, if she 
stepped out of a romance, she zs your 
grandmother, and there’s an end of it. 
I remember old Mrs. Thorne very well. 
She used to go about the house wrap- 
ped up in a drab shawl, and she read 
prayers to the poor squire and the ser- 
vants, and had the toothache a good 
deal. When I came over from school 
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one day and he tipped me a sovereign, 
she saw it and said, ‘ Half a crown would 
have been ample, Godfrey.’ I buttoned 
my jacket over it and ran away as hard 
as I could go, but I can hear her very 
tone at this moment.” 

“Perhaps,” said Percival, “she wasn’t 
quite the same fifty years ago. Perhaps 
she isn’t quite the same now.” 

“Perhaps not. And, at any rate, Mrs. 
Middleton doesn’t see any absurdity in 
it. She was Miss Harvey’s bridesmaid. 
Half a century ago, to the very day, the 
bells were ringing over there, and the 
children throwing flowers down on the 
path, and people making speeches and 
fools of themselves; and Mrs. Middleton 
was a pretty girl, as merry as any of 
them. Andnow— It’shorrible! He’s 
to go back there to be buried, and she— 
By Jove, he’s the lucky one now!” 

“But he wasn’t married at Bracken- 
hill?” said Percival. 

“He was, though. General Harvey 
lived in the old red house near the rec- 
tory. You can’t remember it: it was 
pulled down twelve or fifteen years ago. 
I wonder if there are any others alive who 
were at that wedding? What a ghastly 
meeting it would be if they could come 
together! eh? I wonder why she could- 
n’t let it rest, instead of forcing one to 
think of all this nonsense? But, being 
a woman, of course she couldn’t. So 
Monday it is to be, and Monday it shall 
be, if the undertaker and all the milliners 
die of overwork, and even if Mrs. James 
doesn’t get her crape and bugles in time.” 

So saying, Godfrey Hammond moved 
off, but Percival lingered on the terrace 
thinking of that golden wedding. 


Willie Falconer rode over in the after- 
noon to inquire how they all were and 
to bring a note from Laura. Sissy was 
not excited or hysterical, but gentle, si- 
lent and depressed. ‘She took no notice 
when I spoke of sending over to Brack- 
enhill,” Laura wrote. ‘‘I said, ‘ I suppose 
Mr. Percival Thorne must have arrived 
by this time,’ and then she answered, 
‘Yes, most likely..—' Have you any mes- 
sage?’ I asked. She only shook her head 
and laid her cheek on my hand. But 
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just now she has looked up and said, 
‘My love to Aunt Harriet.’ I will write 
again to-morrow, and hope she may be 
more like herself. I am thankful to say 
she slept well last night.” 

Percival, who had begged the note from - 
Mrs. Middleton, studied it as if he would 
compel it to yield every atom of its mean- 
ing. ““Sheslept well.” Poor Sissy! That 
Wednesday evening she had said, “I 
wonder if I shall sleep now?’ He 
thanked God that that poor little boon 
was not denied her. 

Young Falconer went off with a letter 
from Aunt Harriet. The poor old lady 
after writing it made up her mind to a 
painful effort and came down stairs. I 
think she feared some outbreak on 
Horace’s part, and felt that her pres- 
ence might control her favorite. She 
took her usual place when dinner-time 
came. There was a little difficulty among 
the rest of the party, and the two young 
men exchanged doubtful glances. Per- 
cival, who had giver. away Brackenhill, 
hesitated about resigning his right to his 
grandfather’s chair. Neither so much 
wished to take the vacant place as he 
was unwilling to seem as if he thought 
his rival had the better claim. 

“Godfrey Hammond, will you sit at 
the bottom of the table?” said Aunt 
Harriet in her gentle voice. “It will 
not seem so—so strange. You used to 
sit there sometimes, do you remember? 
A long time ago, when he was often 
out.” 

Percival dropped into a chair with a 
sigh of relief. He could yield the place, 
since it was not to Horace. 

Hammond began to carve in his swift, 
methodical way. He had Mrs. James 
Thorne on his right, and Horace sat 
between his mother and Aunt Harriet. 
Percival was alone on the opposite side. 

Mrs. James thought it her duty to be 
profoundly affected on this occasion. Her 
long-drawn and resounding sighs were 
heard from time to time, but she con- 
trived to eat a very substantial dinner in 
the intervals. Hammond, even while he 
politely helped her, meditated profound- 
ly on the restraints of habit and etiquette. 
They seemed to him extraordinarily pow- 
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erful. Mrs. James took out a handker- 
chief with a wide hem and wiped noth- 
ing out of her eyes with the greatest care. 
Hammond felt thatif he had been a shade 
less civilized he must have got up and 
shaken her that moment. 

Horace played languidly with his knife 
and fork, but could not eat. He broke 
the silence once with a question: “ Has 
anything been heard of Hardwicke yet ?” 

“Nothing,” said Hammond. “But I 
shall hear as soon as there is any news. 
Harry Hardwicke has promised to let 
me know at once.” 

‘What is to be done if he doesn’t 
come ?”” 

“TI haven’t the least idea. He will 
come.”” Hammond's tone was that of 
one who checks a discussion, and the 
heavy silence settled down again. 

When the little party broke up Percival 
went away on.a melancholy errand. As 
he entered a shadowy room and closed 
the door behind him, the outer world of 
warmth and light grew strangely small 
and distant. Advancing with noiseless 
steps, he touched the heavy hangings 
of the bed. Life seemed nothing but a 
dream, and this calm, which ended all, 
the one reality. Standing by the dead 
man’s side and gazing on his face, he 
recalled the last words that he had heard 
that pale mouth utter: “It shall all be 
made right—to-morrow.” And before 
the morrow Death had come to set all 
things straight after his own fashion. 
The young man, with his strongly-beat- 
ing pulses, looked down on the features 
which were placid and not unhappy in 
their fixed expression, but drawn and 
cold, and like a delicately modelled wax 
mask rather than a face of flesh. And 
as he looked he longed to be able to 

ask, “Js all made right with you, now to- 
morrow has come?’ Yet even while 
he longed to ask he shuddered. O God! 
the horror if those blue lips should un- 
close and answer him! He could not 
take his eyes from the corpse, and a 
chill ran slowly through his veins. He 
felt as if a cold breath were blowing on 
him from the outer darkness that girdles 
the little space of sun and shade and 
cheerful firelight which we call our life. 





With a strong effort he tore himself 
away and hurried down stairs. He was 
ashamed of his unreasoning horror, and 
felt that he would rather not face the 
others till he had recovered his calm- 
ness, so he turned into the library and 
flung himself into an arm-chair. He 
was sincerely ashamed, and yet he could 
not help it. That was not how he should 
have felt, not how he had expected to 
feel, while looking for the last time on 
the poor old squire who had been good 
to him. But as he sat in the gathering 
twilight the troubled thoughts and fan- 
cies which had swung beyond his con- 
trol in that momentary terror slowly 
swayed back to rest, and he asked him- 
self why he should have expected his 


feelings to be after one pattern more 


than another. Others have no doubt 
known the same surprise and perplexity. 

Many writers have described to us the 
emotions of the soul in supreme mo- 
ments; and such descriptions are very 
striking. They are no doubt the fruit 
of undistracted meditation, and are en- 
riched with the abundant adjectives of 
leisure. But when the crisis comes in 
hurry and confusion we are apt to dis- 
cover with astonishment that it has not 
conferred upon us the power of talking 
in blank verse. 

Percival propped his forehead on his 
hand and pondered drearily. Suddenly 
into his downward-bent eyes there came 
a flash of recognition and startled re- 
membrance. The household work had 
been somewhat neglected during the 
confusion of the last few days, and as 
no fire had been lighted no one had 
looked at the grate. In the fender lay 
a little heap of black ashes. Thorne 
knew what they were. Overhead lay the 
man who had so long been master there, 
dead and impotent, and here lay his will, 
as powerless as himself. The young man 
felt that the destruction of that paper had 
cost him more than he had anticipated. 
The broken fragments of tinder mocked 
him with the thought of what might have 
been. But did he repent? No—from 
the bottom of his heart, no!. It was a 
deed to be done without counting the 
cost. 
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All passed off very smoothly at the in- | ner gave his evidence clearly and well: 
quest, as Hammond had foretold. Tur- | there was no need to call Mrs. Middle- 
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ton, who had literally nothing to tell, | of his pride and his perverse spirit of 
and there was a general feeling of re- | contradiction, Godfrey Thorne had gain- 
gret and respectful sympathy. In spite | ed a certain place in his neighbors’ lik- 
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ing. He never achieved popularity, but 
he had ruled at Brackenhill so long that 
people took him for granted, and only 
grumbled at his freaks as they grumbled 
at the weather or anything else that was 
entirely beyond their control. And every 
one liked his sister. 

She was wonderfully relieved when 
the dreaded hour was over, and began 
to move about the house with mournful 
activity and to take an interest in the 
arrangements which had hitherto been 
left altogether in Hammond's hands. 
Other cares divided her thoughts with 
these sombre preparations. On Sunday 
afternoon she came down stairs with her 
bonnet on, and looked for Percival. He 
was in the library, reading the Saturday 
Review. He looked up when the old 
lady put her hand on his shoulder. “Will 
you give me your arm?” she said: “I 
want to take a turn in the garden.” 

Pacing to and fro, with little steps, on 
the sunny side of the clipped yew-hedge, 
Aunt Harriet opened her heart to her 
companion. “Percival,” she said, “I 
am so sorry about you and Sissy—so 
very sorry! I don’t know what to say. 
I’m too old to meddle in your love-af- 
fairs ""—the feeling with which she had 
first greeted the news recurred to her— 
“‘a generation too old at the very least. 
But—”’ 

“TI don’t know that,” said Percival. 
“When people talk of second childhood 
they usually mean something unpleas- 
ant, but they needn’t. We young folks 
sometimes feel as if the middle-aged peo- 
ple were the furthest away and such as 
you were coming gently back to us. 
They have lost their illusions, you see, 
and are hard and embittered, while 
you—” 

“Do you think illusions grow again for 
us ?”’ said the old lady, looking up with 
a smile of tender scorn. 

“No: if they are illusions there can be 
no resurrection of the dead for them. 
Only truths live. But there has been 
time with you for flowers to grow upon 
their graves.” 

Percival, burdened with the difficulties 
of his position, was not sorry thus to di- 
vert an embarrassing conversation into 
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idle meanderings round the subject of 
youth and old age. It is a subject con- 
cerning which we almost all have some- 
thing to say, for we must be young in- 
deed if we have no backward glances 
which love to dwell for a moment on 
the past. 

But Aunt Harriet was not to be turned 
from her purpose. ‘I don’t know much 
about any flowers growing now,” she 
said. ‘And it isn’t the right time to 
be thinking of a wedding, with our dead 
still in the house. But what can I do? 
For if you stand apart too long, you will 
never come together again. And God- 
frey was so pleased that you two should 
marry! He wished it so. What can I 
do ?” 

Percival dropped his former manner 
in a moment, and came abruptly to the 
point, since what he would have avoided 
was inevitable. “What can J do?” he 
said gravely. 

“Tell me what is wrong,” Aunt Har- 
riet pleaded. “May I judge what you 
can do? Afterward you can decide for 
yourself what you wé// do.” 

“It is impossible for’me to tell you all,” 
he replied. “Sissy and I differed about 
something. We didn’t quarrel, you un- 
derstand: we simply looked on the mat- 
ter in question in a totally different light. 
I was grieved, but I did not see why we 
should not remain as we were and live 
down our misunderstanding. Sissy, how- 
ever, asked me to release her from her 
promise. I did so—God knows with what 
reluctance. But since then the more | 
think of it the more I fear that Sissy 
was right.” 

Aunt Harriet took her hand from his 

arm. 
. “Ah? ‘You think this unsatisfactory, 
and me cold?” said Percival. “You 
may understand me better some day. 
Or you may not.” 

“I couldn't understand you less.” 

“TI can’t help talking in riddles. Aunt 
Harriet, when any one you love is dying, 
and lingers very long in pain, you would 
give your life that he should live, and yet 
when death comes it is a relief, and you 
know that it is best. I can’t bear to look 
forward to my life now. I used to look 
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forward to a happy future with Sissy. 
Now that future is dead, and has left 
me very lonely; but it is better that it 
should be so than that it should die 
slowly and painfully, as I fear it would 
have done.” 

“But why? why? For she loved you, 
and you loved her ?” 

Percival bent his head, and the solemn 
gesture was more than a thousand words. 
“Are you sure she loved me?” he said 
after a pause. “I think not. She fan- 
cied she did, poor child! but she was 
afraid of me. I felt as if she stabbed 
me when she looked up at me with her 
frightened eyes. I did not mean to be 
hard on her: I meant to be very gentle, 
but even my gentleness was rough and 
stern to her, itseems. When she shrank 
away from me and begged for her free- 
dom, what could I do but give it back to 
her? I would have given her my life, 
only it wouldn’t have been much to 
the purpose.” 

“But are you sure—? It was so hasty!” 
faltered Aunt Harriet. 

“Shall I tell you what makes me sure, 


now that the first shock has passed and 
I can understand it better ?’’ said Perci- 


val gloomily. ‘When we were going 
to part, when I had yielded and she was 
free, she put her arms about my neck 
and kissed me. She wouldn’t have let 
me hold her and kiss her unless she were 
very certain of her freedom—unless she 
knew that I could never win her back 
again. And she cried, my poor darling! 
I felt her tears. She wouldn’t have been 
so grieved for my pain without being 
quite sure there was no help for it.” 

Aunt Harriet looked at the little peb- 
bles at her feet. She was silenced, per- 
plexed, distressed. 

‘Perhaps in a little while you may see 
that it is best as it is, in other ways,” 
said Percival. “At any rate, could any- 
thing be so dreadful as that we should 
marry, and that I should find that I 
couldn’t make her happy, and know 
that I had had the doubt in my heart 
even on our wedding-day? As I should 
have.” 

“I don’t know what to think,”’ said 
Aunt Harriet. 

Vor. XXI.—43 
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“Wait,” Percival replied —“ wait till 
this sorrowful time has gone by a little. 
See if Sissy is not brighter and happier 
for her liberty —if she does not regain 
her strength and spirits.” 

“But Sissy was ill before her engage- 
ment to you. That can’t be: it.” 

“Wait and see,” he continued. “If 
she does, you will know that my fear 
was the truth—that she mistook her feel- 
ings toward me, and did not love me.” 

“If she is happier. And if not?” 

“What can I do?” he replied. “I 
have given her all I could; and it was 
very little use, I think. Here is Ham- 
mond coming.” 

Godfrey, with his eye-glass up, came 
peering round the wall of green. ‘‘ Har- 
ry Hardwicke is here,” he announced as 
he approached. “He has had a tele- 
gram from his father. He didn’t get 
our second message, evidently—I doubt- 
ed if it would find him—for he heard 
nothing till he got back to Paris, after 
a longer stay than he expected.” 

“When will he be back?” 

“He comes by the last train to-night, 
so he will be here in good time to-mor- 
row.” 

“Thank Heaven!’’ Mrs. Middleton 
exclaimed. “I was very anxious.” She 
released Percival as she spoke, dismiss- 
ed him with a sad little smile, and fol- 
lowed him with her eyes. 

“Godfrey Hammond,”’ she said, “I’m 
troubled about him.” 

“About Percival? Why?” 

“About Percival and Sissy.” 

Hammond was studying a twig which 
he had broken as he came. ‘I know,”’ 
he said, looking obliquely at her. ‘“ But 
wait till to-morrow.” 

“Till to-morrow ?” 

“We are all anxious enough for to- 
day,” Godfrey replied. ‘“ Percival’s mar- 
riage couldn't be an immediate question : 
don’ ttake up an unnecessary trouble just 
when you are overweighted.”’ 

“It’s you who have done everything 
and taken all the trouble,” said the old 
lady, looking up at him. ‘What with 
the letters, and Robinson" (Robinson 
was the undertaker), “and the Zimes, 
and the servants’ mourning, and that 
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dreadful inquest, I don’t know how to 
thank you.” 

“Don’t,” said Hammond. “I didn’t 
do it for the sake of thanks. I did it 
for the sake of Auld Lang Syne, eh? 
—for your sake and 4és, and because 
I'm a meddlesome fellow who thinks 
he could manage creation better than 
anybody else. We know each other 
of old, don’t we?” ; 

Mrs. Middleton wept silently, and held 
his hand. 

“Better?” he said after a minute or 
two, laying his other hand so lightly on 
hers that the momentary touch was bare- 
ly a caress. 

“You are so good—so good!” Aunt 
Harriet whispered. ‘It would have been 
such a load on my mind—the mourning 
and all!” 

“Oh, I made Mrs. James help me,” 
said Hammond. “Her knowledge went 
a good way, with a little of my common 
sense.” 

They were walking toward the house. 
“Don't be hard on Horace,” said Mrs. 
Middleton suddenly. ‘Oh, don’t be hard 
on my poor boy, for.it’s very hard on him 
already.” 

“I’m not hard on him. But, to tell 
you the truth, Horace rather avoids me, 
' so it isn’t very easy to be cordial. I don’t 
know why he should. Still, I don’t for- 
get that both the boys are in a difficult 
position.” 

“Both ?” 

“Both,” Godfrey repeated firmly. “I 
hardly know how one could be just’ to 
their respective claims. But you must 
find out how to hold the balance fairly, 
for they both love you.” 

I do not think any of the party slept 
soundly that Sunday night. Percival did 
not. He lay seeking through the shad- 
ows for the first faint outline of the win- 
dow which would show that the brief 
summer darkness was drawing to a close. 
And as he lay there he tried hard to real- 
ize what seemed so incredible to him, 
that less than a week had done it all. 
Six days earlier he had been busy with 
the preparations for his marriage. It 
was on the Tuesday that he had called 


on Godfrey Hammond and heard of the ! 
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Lisle failure. Nonsense !. It was absurd. 
Why, it must be months since Lisle fail- 
ed! And yet he knew he heard of it on 
Tuesday night. Then on Wednesday he 
came down to Brackenhill, and Addie 
Blake was in the train, and made a mys- 
tery of something or other—talked in 
Gunpowder-Plot fashion about some sil- 
ly secret of hers which could not matter 
to anyone. And he told his grandfather 
of his loss, and made up his mind that 
he was to carry the Old Man of the Sea 
on his shoulders from that time forward. 
Percival hated to recall this feeling. He 
knew that it was not altogether unjust, 
yet now it seemed a horrible thing to 
have had such a thought of the poor old 
squire, who had loved him and who was 
dead. That evening he saw Sissy, and 
they kissed each other and parted. Good 
Heavens! was it only four days since he 
said good-bye to Sissy? Or was it four 
years? Or four centuries? Thursday 
he was at Rookleigh. Where was Rook- 
leigh? In some other planet surely. The 
sleepy little town, with its formal trees, 
its white birds, its cloudless blue sky, 
came before his mind in wonderful ful- 
ness of detail. It was most vivid, yet 
most unreal, as if a man should have 
passed just one day amid the familiar 
scenery of an old willow-patterned plate, 
should have walked over the queer lit- 
tle bridge we know so well, should have 
rested in the mansion beneath the heav- 
ily-fruited tree, and then came suddenly 
back to his English life again. So clear 
and so incredible was that day to Perci- 
val, And thinking of it, he fell into a 
light, uneasy sleep, and dreamed that it 
was his grandfather’s wedding-day, and 
that the ceremony was to be performed 
in Rookleigh church... But all was anx- 
iety and confusion, for the bride was not 
ready and the time was very short. Per- 
cival thought that he held Godfrey Ham- 
mond by the sleeve in the lych-gate, and 
tried to warn him that the Shadwells’ 
vault was not safe. Godfrey, however, 
laughed, and said it was all right: he 
had put the squire down there to wait 
till the bride should arrive, and the best- 
man was standing on the entrance-stone 
to keep him from coming up till they 
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were ready. Percival might have been 
astonished at such a method of dispos- 
ing of the bridegroom, but at that mo- 
ment he remembered that it was his 
wedding-day too, and where was Sissy ? 
And then followed a nightmare-hunt for 
her high and low. It was only ended by 
a sudden certainty—how acquired Per- 
cival could not tell—that Sissy was with 
the squire in the Shadwells’ awful vault. 
He was not far from waking when he 
came to this point, and all the hideous 
horror of the thought flashed upon him. 
He could not see Sissy, he could not get 
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at her, and yet her frightened eyes drove 
him to despair. He started up in bed to 
find himself still at Brackenhill, with the 
cloudless sky glowing through his win- 
dow, the June sun crowning the tree-tops 
with gold and the breezes softly whisper- 
ing among the roses outside. The hor- 
rible fancy vanished. But surely it was 
not all a dream: something was going 
to happen. Who was to be married that 
morning? With a quick grasp at real- 
ities Percival remembered that this was 
the squire’s golden wedding-day. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE FOUR-IN-HAND, AND GLANCES AT THE LITERATURE OF. 


COACHING. 


A JOURNEY IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


EFORE the writers who love to lin- 
ger upon the golden days of coach- 
ing can be thoroughly appreciated, it is 
primarily necessary that some attempt be 
made to enter into the spirit pervading 
that olden time. Unless this be done it 
will be utterly impossible to understand 
the enthusiasm of pathos with which the 
lament is uttered— 


Where is the coach? where is the mail? 
The coachman, where is he ? 

Where is the guard that used to blow 
His horn so cheerily ? 





To do this it will, fortunately, neither be 
necessary to speculate upon the Egyptian 
chariot-wheel in the New York Museum 
nor to deprecate the extravagance of 
King Solomon when he made a wed- 
ding-chariot “of the wood of Lebanon,” 
the pillars of silver, the bottom of gold, 
the covering of purple, and, last and 
best, “the midst thereof being paved 
with love.” It may be essential occa- 
sionally to take a retrospective glance 
toward antiquity in order to understand 
the beginnings of things, but our view 
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will be chiefly confined to that era in 
which the coaching of our own time had 
its immediate origin. “‘ Nimrod” assures 
us that until within the last hundred years 
the world never saw acoachman. Now; 
although Homer, Sophocles, Virgil and 
other ancient poets sing of the victories 
of charioteers, we must give Nimrod as 
a practical coachman the preference, and 
concede that the true coachman is a mod- 
ern production, unknown before the lat- 
ter part of the eighteenth century. Our 
limits are thus more clearly defined and 
our subject brought within measurable 
bounds. 

The early part of this period was the 
golden age of the road to which refer- 
ence has been made, and the time to- 





ward which veteran coachees look back 
with such fond regret. It is curious that 
the old necessities of travel should, as 
the means improved, develop a most 
fascinating form of. amusement. It is 
as if some gentleman should undertake, 
after due preparation and instruction, to 
drive a steam-engine, say, from Philadel- 
phia to California, standing by it through 
heat and cold, through snowdrifts and 
flooded tracts. We believe that some 
time ago an English gentleman actually 
did resort to this means of experiencing 
a new sensation, and that his report was 
highly favorable; but there are obstacles 
in the way of such pleasures being gen- 
erally sought after. The parallel is here 
adduced merely to illustrate the begin- 
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ning of coaching as a fine art and its 
cultivation as an estimable accomplish- 
ment. It began, as we shall see, in 
meeting the requirements of the travel- 
ling public of the day, became a com- 
bination of self-imposed duty and pleas- 
ure, and at length lapsed, with a few no- 
table exceptions, into a fashionable and 
costly but manly form of amusement. 

It is of course understood that country 
stages have not altogether disappeared. 
They can be seen on many existing 
routes, rolling along in a style not un- 
worthy of the traditions of the whip, and 
at many a country dépét waiting for 
‘fares”’ to the neighboring village or 
town. Wherever we look, however, we 
can see little more than a reflection, at 





times very dim, of that “light of other 
days” which streams across the memory 
of the veteran whip like a meteor across 
the vault of night. The vividness of its 
beams to his telescopic eye may lead 
him to magnify its glory, but in taking 
our glances at the literature of the road 
we must admit having narrowly escaped 
falling under its influence, and confess- 
ing our willingness to resign the puff and 
snort of the asthmatic engine and the 
comforts of a Wagner for the four dash- 
ing grays, the cheerily-winding horn and 
the wretchedness of an outside in win- 
ter on an old-time Tantivy. There is 
much that is exhilarating in the remi- 
niscences of a coachman, and much that 
is depressing in his occasional regrets; 
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ack but everywhere and on all occasions he | lament the “coddling” habits of this de- 
that is manly. It is invigorating to hear him | generate generation, which means a weak 
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the time whose departure he mourns. 
He tells an anecdote and describes an 
accident with equal zest. The former 
lighted his life, and the latter scarcely 
darkened it; and as we listen he as- 


sumes the character of a survivor from a 
castaway ship, upon the wreck of which 
was built a utilitarian and unattractive 
craft. 

What led to the mastery of coaching 
reached in the last century was the im- 
provement in vehicles and in roads. 
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a carriage from London he was obliged 
to send the builder the width of the ruts 
in his roads, so that the wheels might 
be made to correspond. Vanbrugh (who 
died in 1726) pictures in 4 Fourney to 
London the miseries of travel in his day: 
“I wish we could get any good here. 
I’m sure we ha’ got little upo’ the road. 
Some mischief or other aw the day long. 
Slap! goes one thing; crack! goes an- 


+ other; my lady cries out for driving fast ; 


the owd cattle are for going slow ; Roger 
whips; they stand still 
and kick; nothing but 
a sort of contradiction 
aw the journey long.” 
And all this although 
“they have added two 
cart-horses to the four 
old geldings, because 
my lady will have it 
said she came to town 
in her coach-and-six !” 
What intolerable jolt- 
ing must the poor lady 
have endured who a 
century earlier set out 
from Somersetshire 
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In Britain trackways or ridgeways, as 
they are variously called, existed long 
prior to the Roman conquest. It is note- 
worthy that Cicero wished to have a Brit- 
ish chariot for a pattern. After the Ro- 
mans retired from the country the roads 
they had made were neglected, and down 
to the seventeenth century little was done 
toward maintaining an efficient means of 
internal communication throughout the 
kingdom. The good effected by the leg- 
islation of Henry VIII., Charles II. and 
others may be estimated from a single 
fact—viz. that in 1739 two men travelled 
from Glasgow to London on horseback 
and did not find a turnpike road until 
within one hundred and ten miles of 
London. In those days the pack-horse 
was the great means of carrying on the 
internal commerce of the country. The 
condition of the roads in Somersetshire 
in the early part of last century is shown 
by a statement made by Captain Malet, 
that when his great-grandfather ordered 





to London in a spring- 

less carriage. drawn 
by oxen! In 1754 a more decided im- 
provement began to show itself in the 
making of turnpike roads, and paved the 
way for the mail-coach system. That re- 
form came slowly even after that date 
is, however, abundantly clear. A trav- 
eller in Lancashire in 1770 speaks of 
the “infernal road,” and gives a piece 
of advice: “Let me most seriously cau- 
tion all travellers who may accidentally 
propose to travel this terrible country to 
avoid it as they would the devil, for a 
thousand to one they break their necks 
or their limbs by overthrows or break- 
ings-down.” The ruts were four feet 
deep by actual measurement! 

It is obvious that in and near cities a 
closer attention must have been given 
to the streets and roads than to those 
traversing the more distant parts of the 
country. This will account for the ap- 
pearance in England of a great many 
carriages, some of them of wonderful 
construction and proportions, long be- 
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metropolis could have been accomplish- | to the traveller. Toward the end of the 
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fourteenth century King Richard II. was | that time onward frequent mention is 
using a whirlicote or wheeled cot. From | made of wheeled vehicles, but it was 
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not until 1555 that a coach was made 
in England. It was built for the earl 
of Rutland by Walter Rippon. In the 
following year the same maker built a 
coach for Queen Mary, and in 1564 a 
state coach for Queen Elizabeth. Her 
Majesty suffered so much from its jolt- 
ing that she discarded it for a Dutch 
coach imported for her use in 1560. 
Antwerp was at that time one of the 
great centres of the coach-building in- 
dustry, and within the next fifty years 
German coaches came into extensive 
use in England. These or similar con- 
veyances rapidly became the fashion, 
and their multitude was, if we judge by 
the legislation of the period, a dreadful 
nuisance to the court and citizens of 
London, although in 1637 there were 
only fifty hackney-coaches in the entire 
city. Pepys rode to Woolwich in one of 
these in 1662, and the 2d of December, 
1668, is famous as the day on which the 
old gossip first rode in his own coach. 
The first hackney-coaches were used in 
1605, and in 1694 they had increased in 
London to the number of seven hundred. 

In the mean time, in 1640, the stage- 
coach was adopted. It was built.to carry 
six or eight persons, and was hung upon 
leather straps. In 1662 six stages were 
running, and, although they were stren- 
uously opposed, communication had in 
1673 been opened up between Exeter 
and Chester and London. The Exeter 
coach took eight days to perform its 
journey, and when, in 1754, a “flying 
coach”’ was started from Manchester to 
London, it was advertised to make the 
journey in four days and a half. Field- 
ing sneers at the stage-coach, and the 
dramatist Farquhar devotes one of his 
pieces to ridiculing it. Sir Walter Scott 


says that in 1755 the speed of the stage- | 


coach was frequently but four miles an 
hour, and describes the machine as 
groaning and creaking at every tug the 
horses gave. It is improbable that he 
had seen the “ new genteel two-end glass- 
coach machine, being upon steel springs, 
exceeding light and easy,” advertised in 


the previous year to run between Edin-. 


burgh and London. That year, 1754, is 
memorable as the first in which we have 
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authentic evidence of the use of steel 
springs in stage-coaches. Thirty years 
afterward the English coach averaged 


. about eight miles an hour, from which 


it may be concluded that in general the 
roads had improved, although even then 
we are only fourteen years past the time 
when the Lancashire traveller above men- 
tioned was bumping into four-feet ruts. 
That coach-building was rapidly improv- 
ing is shown by the description of the two 
most magnificent vehiclesin Great Britain. 
These are the lord mayor of London’s 
state coach and the royal state coach. 
The former was built in 1757, and weighs 
about three tons sixteen hundredweight. 
The latter was built for King George III. 
in 1762, at a cost of nearly forty thousand 
dollars, and weighs four tons. It is used 
by Queen Victoria when going in state, 
on which occasions it is drawn by eight 
cream-colored horses with red morocco 
leather harness decorated with blue rib- 
bons and richly-gilded ornaments. It is 
beyond doubt the most gorgeous carriage 
ever built. The designs were made by 
Sir William Chambers, and the paint- 
ing was executed by Cipriani. The size 
—twenty-four feet in length, eight feet 
three inches in width and twelve feet in 
height—accounts for its enormous weight. 
The paintings on the panels are all in- 
tended to symbolize the power and posi- 
tion of England, and the body is covered 
with gilt carvings. The lining is scarlet 
velvet, embossed, laced and embroider- 
ed. The roof is supported by eight carved 
palm trees, and on the top are the genii 
of the three sister kingdoms supporting 
the imperial crown. It is altogether a 


lumbering, costly vehicle, resplendent 


with almost barbaric splendor, but in- 
teresting to us at‘present as showing the 
condition of the art of the coach-builder 
when George III. was king. 

Meantime, a revolution was impending 
which wrought a great change in the 
transfer service of England. Through 
the suggestions of Mr. John Palmer, M. 
P. for Bath, the postboys who had been 
entrusted with the mails were withdrawn, 
and the mail-coaches were substituted. 
The former were, as a rule, worthless 
servants who crept on horseback through 
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the country at three miles and a half per | robbed. Mr. Palmer in fact distinctly 
hour, and were seldom unwilling to be | charged them with being in league with 
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nitely more safe by the: simplest prepa- 
rations for defence. The logic of facts 
proved irresistible, and on the 8th of 
August, 1784, the first mail-coach left 
London for Bristol, and in 1835 the ser- 
vice was supplied by no less a number 
than seven hundred. 

The chief point of difference between 
the stage- and mail-coach was in the 
greater number of passengers carried by 
the former. They bore the same relation 
to each other that in America the park- 
drag does to the road-coach. At first 
there were no places for outside passen- 
gers on the roof of the stage-coach, but 
accommodation was provided for them 
in the luggage-basket behind. This ar- 
rangement lasted for upward of a cen- 
tury, as we find from an advertisement 
of 1751 quoted by Malet, in which it is 
said that “there will be a convenience 
behind the coach for baggage. and out- 
side passengers,” this being an immense 
basket supported by iron bars, in which 
passengers were carried at lower fares. 
Afterward, according to Reynardson, the 
stages carried four inside and twelve out- 
side passengers. Until 1834 the mail- 
coaches, on the other hand, were not al- 
lowed to carry more than three outside 
passengers—one on the box and two on 
a seat immediately behind it. This reg- 
ulation was made to keep them at a dis- 
tance from the guard, and so prevent 
robbery. The mail-coach was thus lim- 
ited to four inside passengers, three out- 
side and the coachman and guard. The 
rate of travel at this period and afterward 
varied from nine to twelve miles per hour. 

We have now reached the golden age 
of the road, when gentlemen, fascinated 
by the magnificence of the public con- 
veyances in all their appointments, took 
to driving asa pastime. One can hardly 
wonder at this result when we find such 
a writer as De Quincey not only pronoun- 
cing against new modes of travelling as 
compared with the old mail-coach in 
regard to “grandeur and power,” but 
lavishing praise upon “the absolute per- 
fection of all the appointments about the 
carriage and the harness—their strength, 
their brilliant cleanliness, their beautiful 
simplicity, but, more than all, the royal 
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magnificence of the horses.”” This apex 
was gradually reached and as gradually 
passed. The coach of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the stage of the seventeenth, the 
mail of the eighteenth, led step by step 
to the locomotive of the nineteenth, at 
the time when, as Pickwick says, ‘‘ travel- 
ling was in a troubled state and the minds 
of coachmen were unsettled.”” Was there 
ever a time in which at least some people 
did not turn back regretfully to that which 
had passed? We think not. Obstruc- 
tionists are found in every age to every 
movement, and it is one merit of the 
veteran coachee that he repines resign- 
edly. If it be asked, For what? we an- 
swer, For many things. Accidents in the 
days of coaching, for instance, were far 
less severe than those of the railroad, 
and gave occasion for a jollity which ac- 
tually made them attractive. Scott con- 


‘trasts the mail with the fly-coach: Rey- 


nardson contrasts the railway with the 
mail. Thus the novelist in the Heart of 
Midlothian says: “The ancient vehicle 
used to settle quietly down like a ship 
scuttled and left to sink by the gradual 
influx of the waters, while the modern is 
smashed to pieces with the velocity of the 
same vessel hurled against breakers, or 
rather with the fury of a bomb bursting 
at the conclusion of its career through 
the air.” Similarly, the literary coach- 
man: “You got upset in a coach or in 
a chaise, and there you were: you get 
upset on a railway, and where are you?” 
There is, it is said by another, 


A killing outright for an innocent spill ; 


and there may be some truth in the state- 
ment, although the author of Roads and 
Railroads thinks the balance of security 
decidedly in favor of the railroad. In 
any case, there can be little difference 
in being frozen to death or “snowed up” 
in a railway-car or a mail-coach. What 
gives the mail-coach disaster its humor- 
ous aspect is the way in which the sur- 
vivors or narrators invariably describe 
it; and it is here that we catch some of 
the old-time spirit. The reader may con- 
sult Roderick Random on this point, and 
so learn how much fun may be extracted 
from a mishap. 
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gentleman of strictly conservative prin- | men of half a century ago-who only 
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of driving and the life on the road. Rey- 
nardson tells many stories and is brimful 
of inexpressible humor. He tells one to 
the effect that the real reason why horses 
go better at night is decause you have 
had your dinner. The point of another 
is, that refractory horses may sometimes 
be started by building a straw fire under 
them, in which case they are likely to go 
off ‘‘as if the devil had kicked them end- 
ways.” Nimrod tells of a coachman with 
a theological turn of mind who asked a 
clerical passenger to explain to him a lit- 
tle about the Trinity, for, said he, “I never 
meets three in a gig that I don’t think of 
it.” Captain Malet also tells a number 
of humorous anecdotes. But that the rail 
has its humor also every reader of Steph 
Smith is well aware. 

What, then, is it that depresses our 
ancient coaching friend? He can be 
jolly in a railroad accident, if he should 
not happen to be burned up or smashed 
into a jelly, just as well as he could in a 
coach accident if he saved his neck. He 
can have humor and anecdotes by the 
rail as well as by the road. And yet he 
will croon mournfully to the air of “ The 
Harp that Once’”’— 

The horn that once upon the mail 
Its soul of music shed, 

Now hangs as mute against the wall, 
And tells of guards long dead. 

So sleeps the horn of former years: 
Its stirring sounds are o’er, 


And tollbar men and horsekeepers 
Now hear that sound no more. 


And to make matters worse, it is hard 
for a listener to refrain from joining in 
the chorus. We can understand this 
better by looking back to the life of 
sixty years ago or more—its heartiness, 
freshness and vigor—and catching such 
glimpses of its actual incidents of travel 
as we can. In Jom Brown at Rugby 
there is the account of Tom’s drive to 
school. He had ascertained that the 
“Tally-ho” was a tip-top goer, ten miles 
an hour, including stoppages, and so 
punctual that all the road set their 
clocks by her. 

“They hear the ring and rattle of the 
four fast trotters and the town-made drag 
as it dashes up to the Peacock.—‘ Any- 
thing for us, Bob ?’ says the burly guard, 
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dropping down from behind and slap- 
ping him across the chest.—' Young gen- 
‘I’m’n, Rugby; three parcels, Leicester ; 
hamper o’ game, Rugby,’ answers ostler. 
— Tell young gent to look alive,’ says 
guard, opening the hind boot and shoot- 
ing in the parcels after examining them 
by the lamps. ‘Here, shove the port- 
manteau up atop: I'll fasten him pres- 
ently.—Now, then, sir, jump up behind.’ 
—‘ Good-bye, father: my love at home.’ 
A last shake of the hand. Upgoes Tom, . 
the guard catching his hat-box and hold- 
ing on with one hand, while with the 
other he claps the horn to his mouth. 
Toot! toot! toot! The ostlers let go their 
heads, the four bays plunge at the col- 
lar, and away goes the ‘ Tally-ho’ into 
the darkness, forty-five seconds from 
the time they pulled up.” 

This is perfect in its way, and gives 
a good idea of the start in the cold and 
dark of the early morning. The descrip- 
tion of Tom’s ride is equal in every par- 
ticular. One has a very vivid view of 
the little shivering figure on the coach- 
top, his feet thoughtfully muffled up by 
the guard in the straw and the end of 
an oatsack over his knees. It is no won- 
der that it should occur to the author that 
boys of the present generation are ten- 
derer than those of the past; and the 
source of his consolation is peculiarly 
English: “But it had its pleasures, the 
old dark ride. First there was the con- 
sciousness of silent endurance so dear 
to every Englishman—of standing out 
against something and not giving in. 
There was the music of the rattling har- 
ness and the ring of the horses’ feet on 
the hard road; and the glare of the two 
bright lamps through the steaming hoar- 
frost over the leaders’ ears into the dark- 
ness; and the cheery toot of the guard’s 
horn to warn some drowsy pikeman or 
the ostler at the next change; and the 
looking forward to daylight; and last, 
but not least, the delight of returning 
sensation in your toes.” We can see it 
all, the dawn and sunrise—“ never seen 
in perfection but from a coach-roof ;” the 
roadside inn with its bright fire and hos- 
pitably open door; the steaming horses, 
the ostlers, the barmaid and the glass of 
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purl; the second start; the meeting 
coaches and the drivers lifting the el- 
bow in salutation while their teams are 
spinning along through the silvery mist 
at the rate of eleven miles an hour. 
Then comes “breakfast of steak, kid- 
neys, rashers and poached eggs, but- 
tered toast and muffins, coffee and tea” 
—ample reward for the traveller's forti- 
tude and uncomplaining endurance. 
Washington Irving gives an exquisite 
portrait of the old-school stage-coach- 
man in his Sketch Book. Dickens also 
describes the lead- 
ing, starting and 
driving of a stage- 
coach with his usu- 
al vividness and mi- 
nuteness of detail. 
The occasion is the 
journey of Pick- 
wick and his friends 
on the “Muggleton 
Telegraph” to 
spend Christmas 
with the Wardlesat_ - 
Dingley Dell. We - 
pass over the start 3 
in order to give the 
novelist’s portrait 
of a coachman: 
“Another crack of the whip, and on 
they speed at a smart gallop; the horses 
tossing their heads and rattling the har- 
ness as if in exhilaration at the rapidity 
of the motion; while the coachman, 
holding whip and reins in one hand, 
takes off his hat with the other, and, rest- 
ing it on his knees, pulls out his hand- 
kerchief and wipes his forehead, partly 
because he has a habit of doing it, and 
partly because it’s as well to show the 
passengers how cool he is, and what an 
easy thing it is to drive four-in-hand 
when you have had as much practice as 
he has. Having done this very leisure- 
ly (otherwise the effect would be mate- 
rially impaired), he replaces his hand- 
kerchief, pulls on his hat, adjusts his 
gloves, squares his elbows, cracks the 
whip again, and on they speed more 
merrily than before.” We need not 
quote more from the description of that 
well-known “old-fashioned ride,” and 
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refer our readers to it instead, asking 
them to follow its details closely—to sum- 
mon up, if they can, an echo of the live- 
ly notes of the guard’s key - bugle vibra- 
ting in the clear cold air and rousing the 
passengers and the cottagers on the road- 
side ; to watch the coachman unbuckling 
his reins preparatory to changing horses ; 
to mark the guard attending to the duties 
of his responsible position ; to take notice 
of the “sprigs of holly with red berries 
which ornament the window”’ of the inn; 
and, above all, to watch the manner in 
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which the passengers dispose of the short 
interval before ‘shawls are pulled up, 
coat-collars are readjusted, the pave- 
ment ceases, the houses disappear, and 
they are once again dashing along the 
open road with the fresh clear air blow- 
ing in their faces and gladdening their 
very hearts within them.” It is difficult 
to account for or to explain, but we are 
assured that it is a fact that the misery 
of coaching is one of its attractions, and 
that therefore Hughes is perfectly right 
in what he says about endurance. This 
could be enjoyed by coachman and pas- 
senger alike, but otherwise the two were 
in different positions in so far as the ap- 
preciation of coaching is concerned. To 
all the pleasures of the road, as we have 
glanced at them, the coachman added 
the enjoyment derived by an artist from 
the possession of skill. How often are 
the words of the coachee quoted, that 
driving is a‘‘ pretty hart”! Keeping the 
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team together, making them do the most 
work with the least fatigue, occasionally 
steering clear of dangers when the slight- 
est unsteadiness or unskilfulness would 
have resulted in a “spill,’’ handling the 
whip with the marvellous dexterity re- 
quired to cut the head off a sparrow sit- 
ting on the hedgerow or a fly from the 
off leader’s ears,—these are all parts of 
the art and of a coachman’s education. 
Besides the exercise of skill, the driver 
also glories in that sense of control which 
is one of the greatest charms of horse- 
manship of every kind, and never greater 
than to the coachman when sitting, rib- 
bons in hand, behind a spanking team. 

Possibly an idea more or less adequate 
may now be formed of the life and pas- 
time that have so potent a charm for the 
veterans of the road, sufficient at least 
to explain why gentlemen mounted the 
box and bestowed such an expenditure 
of time and energy upon driving. Some 
drove the stages or mails whenever an op- 
portunity presented itself: others started 
coaches of their own. Squires going on 
a journey assumed the reins as regularly 
as they mounted the coach. They took 
pains to get acquainted with proprietors 
and drivers, in order that no objection 
might be made to their indulgence in 
their favorite amusement. Collegians 
looked upon tooling the four-in-hand as 
a necessary accompaniment of the jour- 
ney to and from the respective seats of 
learning to which they were attached; 
and, if all accounts be true, the steadiness 
and watchfulness of the regular coachee 
were not always sufficient safeguards to 
the passengers against the recklessness 
or carelessness of these undergraduate 
Jehus. 

Probably one of the best illustrations 
of the tendency of a certain portion of 
the young squirearchy of England of 
fifty years ago toward horsey amusement 
is to be found in Frank Fairleigh. Inthe 
Honorable George Lawless, Mr. Smedley 
has presented us with an extreme case 
of hippomania. That young gentleman 
figures throughout as a tandem-driver of 
great skill and no little recklessness, and 
the description of himself and turnout 
may convey a hint or a warning ac- 





cording to the reader's disposition and 
habits. He is shown “perched high in 
mid-air upon some mysterious species of 
dog-cart, bearing a striking resemblance 
to the box of a mail-coach which had 
contrived, by some private theory of 
development of its own, to dispense with 
the body, while it had enlarged its wheels 
to an almost incredible circumference.” 
The reader of that tale may remember 
further the advice tendered by Lawless 
to the hero when the latter found him- 
self so crippled in circumstances by the 
death of his father as to be compelled to 
resign his place as pupil at Dr. Mild- 
man’s and to betake himself to some 
business or profession by which to earn 
his own living. Lawless’s “dodge ’’ was 
for him to turn stage-coachman, by which 
course he might avoid all the disagree- 
ables of earning a livelihood. “After 
citing numerous examples of gentlemen 
who had done so (amongst whom the 
name of a certain baronet stood forth 
in high pre-eminence), he wound up by 
desiring me to give the scheme my serious 
attention, and, if I agreed to it, to come 
and spend a month with him when he 
returned home at midsummer; by the 
end of which time he would engage to 
turn me out as finished a ‘ wagoner’ as 
ever handled the ribbons.”” Novels in 
which the author treats of contemporary 
scenes and incidents may generally be 
accepted as giving a fair index to the 
life of the period. Such a character as 
Lawless, though possibly slightly exag- 
gerated, does no great violence to the 
feelings of any one acquainted with life in 
England during the half century in which 
part of his career wasrun. Nor can such 
a character be found in the works of fic- 
tion of any other period, while coeval de- 
lineations of the same type are abundant. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the 
difference between these representatives 
of the whip and those whose single love 
was the four-in-hand mail or stage. Long 
before the engine came to supplant the 
gallant team the latter gentlemen form- 
ed themselves into clubs for the cultiva- 
tion of the accomplishment of which they 
were the exponents, and clubs according- 
ly existed in London while gentlemen 
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were still devoting themselves to the 
“real thing’ on the regular coach-routes. 
The club members, in fact, were gener- 
ally known on the road. The first, the 
Benson Driving Club,-was formed in 
1807, and appears to have become de- 
funct about twenty-five years ago. The 
next was the Four-Horse Club, founded 
by Mr. Charles Buxton in 1808. It ap- 
pears to have existed for about twelve 
or fifteen years. The roll of members 
of these clubs. in- 
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Railway had been opened for traffic, and 
the lines of the great network of railways 
were being pushed out in every direction. 
The long coach-routes were gradually 
closed. The opposition was bravely 
maintained for a time, but the end was 
inevitable. In a very few years the en- 
thusiastic driver whom Reynardson la- 
ments became a superfluity, and those 
who had lost none of their love of coach- 
ing turned to shorter routes, on which trav- 





cludes Mr. Warde, 
Sir John Peyton, 
Lord Anson, the . 
marquis of Worces- 
ter, Sir Bellingham 
Graham, Lord Sef- 
ton, Sir Felix Agar, 
Sir John Rogers 
and many others. 
Nimrod gives a list 
of forty-six gentle- 
men a¢ work in his 
time, fifty years 
ago. A third and 
short-lived club 
was formed by Lord 
Chesterfield in 
1838 under the name of the Richmond 
Driving Club. In 1856, Mr. William 
Morritt founded the present Four-in- 
Hand Driving Club, among the origi- 
nal members of which were the duke 
of Beaufort, the marquis of Stafford 
and Earl Vane. A new club, called 
the Coaching Club, was founded in 1870, 
and flourished from the first. During 
this entire period, from 1807 to 1870, 
there was only one really critical time 
for coaching, and that was in 1862. We 
gather from a variety of sources the cir- 
cumstances which in combination made 
it an epoch in the annals of the road. 
Reynardson, writing in 1875, says that 
there were then few remaining who had 
worked a coach by night and by day, 
through wind and rain, frost and snow, 
and who had really done the thing in 
rough and smooth. His own recollec- 
tions carry him back to about 1825. Be- 
tween these two dates the great railroad 
revolution had taken place. In the fall 
of 1830 the Liverpool and Manchester 
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ellers who preferred the road to the rail 
could indulge their preference without 
serious loss of time. The Brighton road 
was the last stronghold of the titled 
coachmen who drove without fee, and in 
1862 the “‘ Age,”’ which had been driven 
in 1838 by Sir Vincent Cotton, was with- 
drawn. The Four-in-Hand Club was of 
course in existence, but the withdrawal 
of the last coach from regular service 
seemed ominous. For four years the 
“kettle of steam” had it all its own way. 
But in 1866 a strong effort was made to 
resuscitate coaching. The “Old Times” 
was put upon the Brighton road, and, 
alas! was sold at the end of the season. 
In 1867 two coaches were started, and 
in spite of slim patronage continued to 
run until 1869, when new life was infused 
into the undertaking, and the “Brighton 
coach’’ became the most popular con- 
veyance leaving London. Within the 
next few years a number of stage-coaches 
appeared on different roads. In 1874 
there were running the “Tunbridge 
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Wells,” “Windsor,” “ Dorking,” “ Wes- 
terham,” “ Brighton,” “Guildford,” “St. 
Albans” and “ High Wycombe,” and in 
1875 the number had increased to eleven. 
The revival spread over the whole coun- 
try, and coaching in England continues 
rapidly to recover the lost lustre of its 
palmy days. If the cause should be 


COLONEL WILLIAM JAY, 
PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK COACHING CLUB. 


sought, it will probably be found to be 
that the business of the olden time has 
become the amusement of the present. 
This observation does not apply to the 
driver alone, since the amusement to 
him was the same then as now, but to 
the passenger who can afford the luxury 
of travelling by coach. Grant every ad- 
vantage claimed for the steam-car, and 
it must, after all, be conceded that it of- 
fers nothing comparable with the exhila- 
rating pleasure of a drive on a coach- 
top behind a good team. 

We have been thus careful in follow- 
ing events in England because the Eng- 
lish revival really led to that of America. 
The New York Coaching Club is suffi- 
cient evidence that the “pretty hart” 
exercises in America all the fascination 
felt in England. Our retrospect here 
must be brief. The history of the Amer- 
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ican stage-coach does not extend to 
much more than ninety years. Prior to 
that date the conveyances were chiefly 
private carriages, or what would now be 
called hackney-coaches. The singular 
fact is recorded that so early as 1697, 
John Clapp, 2 New York Bowery inn- 
keeper, had a hackney-coach for hire. 
Until 1745 we hear noth- 
ing authentic of private 
carriages. The Rev. Mr. 
Burnaby, writing of New 
York in 1750, says that 
after the tea-drinking par- 
ties of the time the guests 
returned home in Italian 
chaises, a lady and a gen- 
tleman in each chaise. He 
adds that this was the fash- 
ionable carriage in most 
parts of America, except- 
ing in Virginia, “where 
they chiefly make use of 
coaches, and these com- 
monly drawn by six 
horses.” Mention is 
made of a stage in Bos- 
ton in 1661; and about 
the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century a line had 
been established between 
that city and New York, 
by which the journey 
was completed in fourteen days. Stage- 
coaches were not, however, generally 
known until 1786, about which date 
there were only three carriage-builders 
in New York. Washington’s coach was 
imported from England, and it is prob- 
able that most of the coaches of the 
time were brought from Europe. Mr. J. 
T. Watson has given us a full descrip- 
tion of the first President’s equipage: 
“It was cream-colored, globular in its 
shape and capacious within, ornamented 
in the French style, with cupids support- 
ing festoons and wreaths of flowers em- 
blematically arranged along the panel- 
work; the figures and flowers beautifully 
covered with fine glass, very white and 
dazzling to the eye of youth and simpli- 
city in such matters. It was drawn some- 
times by four, but in common by two, 
very elegant Virginia bays, with long 
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switch tails and splendid harness, and 
driven by a German tall and muscular, 
possessing an aquiline nose.” Such ve- 
hicles and the improvements in the road- 
system had their effect upon American 
coach*building. In 1789 there were nine 
coach - factories and five livery-yards in 
New York, and eight ofthe former in Phil- 
adelphia. Within twenty-one years those 
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of New York. had increased to twenty- - 
eight. What chiefly militated against 
the home industry was the great cost of 
production. In 1790 the builders of Phil- 


adelphia. charged eight hundred dollars 
for a coach, and for many years after- 
ward it was found cheaper to import ve- 
hicles of that description. A relic of this 
period is now in the possession of Brewster 


THE REGULATION COACH OF THE NEW YORK CLUB.* 


& Co. of Broome street, New York. It 
was built in 1801 by Leslie of London, 
and was brought to this country on the 
occasion of a matrimonial alliance be- 
tween the families of Van Rensselaer 
and Vischer. The body is painted yel- 
low, and on the panel are the arms of 
both families. The lining is green. The 
wheels are high, and the body, instead 
of being let down between them, is kept 
as far from the ground as possible. The 
driver's seat is also pushed up to the 
highest possible altitude. In the same 
year (1801) three stages sufficed for the 
wants of the travelling citizens of New 
York. Of these, one ran from Baker's 
Tavern, at the corner of Wall and New 
Streets, to Greenwich. The others ran 
from the Bull’s Head (where the Bowery 
Theatre now stands) to Harlem and Man- 
hattanville respectively. 

* Built by Brewster & Co., New York. Taken 


from P. Lorillard’s coach. 
Vor. XXT —4a 





During the next quarter of a century 
the country was rapidly opened up, and 
there are those alive who remember 
making the journey by stage and boat 
from Boston to Montreal, and many 
others who recollect the arrival of the 
Boston coach in New York, and how it 
was greeted by the street gamins as it 
rattled down the Bowery. These post- 
coaches were built to carry fourteen pas- 
sengers—nine on three inside seats, two 
on the driver’s box, and three on a seat 
immediately behind the driver. The 
farther travel extended, the more the 
coach - builders grew and prospered. 
What the American-built coach of 1829 
was may be seen from one built by the 
elder Brewster for President Jackson, 
and presented to him by a number of 
friends on his election. It is not unlike 
that already described, and has a worn 
appearance, as if it had gone through its 
share of travel. The body is hung by 
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- leather straps from the springs, and be- 
hind is the sword-case—a necessary ap- 
pendage in days when travel was liable 
to unpleasant interruption. We need not 
linger over the time preceding the intro- 
duction of the steam-engine. In 1833 
there were two daily lines of stages run- 
ning between New York and Albany, 
one daily mail between Philadelphia 
and New York, one daily mail between 
Boston and New York, one daily from 
New York to Westchester and Danbury 
(a route of sixty-six miles), Another 
ran from New York through New Jer- 
sey to Owego, Ithaca and Geneva (two 
hundred and fifty-one miles). All these 
started from Courtland street, New York, 
with the exception of that to Danbury, 
which left Bayard street and the Bowery. 
In 1856 both stages and steam-cars were 
running to Jamaica, Newark and many 
other places, and the opposition ended 
naturally in the withdrawal of the stages. 
What happened at New York and in its 
vicinity happened at many other places 
also, and in a very few years the steam- 
engine Was paramount. 


The American gentleman - coachman 
is a modern product. In 1860 there was 
only one four-in-hand in the Union. It 
was of English build, and belonged to 
Mr. T. Bigelow Lawrence of Boston, who 
drove it for some time in that city, took 
it abroad with him, and again drove it 


in Boston. On Mr. Lawrence's death it 
passed into the possession of Brewster 
& Co. It served the firm for some time 
as an advertisement, and then, attract- 
ing the attention of Mr. William Jay and 
Mr. Thomas Newbold, it was purchased 
by them in conjunction with Mr. Fred- 
erick Bronson and Mr. Nicholson Kane. 
It was used occasionally by each of the 
four owners, but was abandoned when 
they began to feel separate proprietor- 
ship desirable. Meantime, Wood Bro- 
thers had built a drag for Mr. Leonard 
Jerome in 1863,’ and about the same 
date Mr. August ‘Belmont purchased a 
coach, the first one imported for a New 
York proprietor, . Either in or about-the 
same year the Marquis Lousada import- 
ed to Boston an English coach, which 
on his decease was bought by Mr. W. 
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F. Weld of the same city. Mr. Bronson 
and Colanel Delancey Kane purchased 
English coaches, and Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett imported one from Paris, which 
afterward passed into the possession of 
Mr. William P. Douglas. These pur- 
chases led directly to the formation of 
the Coaching Club. Several of the gen- 
tlemen named met abroad, and on the 
proposition of Mr. Jay steps were taken 
which led, in 1875, to the organization 
of the club. The first parade was held 
in 1876, when six coaches turned out. 
The object of the club is “to encourage 
four-in-hand driving in America.” The 
original members were Messrs. James 
Gordon Bennett, Frederick Bronson, W. 
P. Douglas, Leonard Jerome, William 
Jay, Delancey Kane, Nicholson Kane, 
Thomas Newbold and A. Thorndike 
Rice. To these have since been add- 
ed Messrs. August Belmont, August 
Belmont, Jr., Perry Belmont, Hugo 0. 
Fritsch, George R. Fearing, Theodore 
A. Havemeyer, G. Griswold Haven, 
Frederick Neilson, Fairman Rogers, 
Francis R. Rives, G. Peabody Wet- 
more, Pierre Lorillard, Augustus Whit- 
ing and Augustus Schermerhorn—mak- 
ing, in all, twenty-three members. The 
chief points of the rules are: That no 
one shall be eligible for membership 
unless he can: drive four horses, and 
either own a “drag” —z. ¢, a coach— 
or be part owner to the extent of one- 
fourth ; that the president shall lead the 
semi-annual parades, held: on the last 
Saturdays of May and October; and that 
the vice-president shall bring up the rear, 
or lead in the president’s absence; that 
the club shall consist of not more than 
twenty-five members; and that the uni- 
form shall consist of a dark-green cut- 
away coat with brass buttons and a yel- 
low striped waistcoat. The buttons are 
marked ‘“‘C. C.” and bear the bars as a 
design. The semi-annual parades are 
the only occasions on which the club 
comes formally before the people, and 
the members are otherwise left to the 
dictates of their own inclination in in- 
dulging their love of the whip. The 
general style is English. Of the coaches 
belonging to the club, and enumerated 
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below, eleven are of English build. In 
this connection it may also be remark- 
ed that Colonel Kane drove a coach 
in England before the club was organ- 
ized. The horses are robbed of their 
long “ switches,” and appear in the four- 
in-hand docked in the English fashion, 


OWNER. 


Col. William Jay (President) 


Mr. Perry Belmont................-..Peters & Sons, London 
“« Fredk. Bronson (Secretary)...Peters & Sons, London 
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BY WHOM BUILT. 
Gower, Stratford, England..,.Canary and red. 
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and the harness, the appointments gen- 
erally, the style of driving and the whip, 
areall regulated by the orthodox imported 
standard. 

The following is a list of the coaches 
belonging to the club, with their colors 
and makers: 


COLORS. 


Lake and vermilion. 
Blue and vermilion. 


Wm. P. Douglas.........0++ -+.»Million, Guiet & Co., Paris.... Blue and canary. 
Fredk. Neilson......... epeasais Brewster & Co., New York....Bottle-green and vermilion. 
Delancey Kane (Vice-Pres)... Holland & Holland, London..Primrose. 

. T. A. Havemeyer Brewster & Co., New York....Blue and black. 
Pierre Lorillard Brewster & Co., New York....Green and chrome yellow. 
G. P. Wetmore......... Rg peuchale's Holland & Holland, London..Blue and vermilion. 


Hugo O. Fritsch 
Leonard Jerome 

James Gordon Bennett 
George R. Fearing 
Augustus Schermerhorn 
A. T. Rice, 


T. Newbold, 
N. Kane, 


There are sundry provisions in the rules 
for the election of members and officers 
and the conduct of business 
which are, though simple, 
much more complicated 
than the rules governing 
the Tandem Club of Lon- 
don. We give the latter as a 
curiosity in club legislation: 


RULES. 

1. The entrance-fee to the 
Tandem Club to be nothing, 
and the annual subscription is 
on no account to exceed the 
entrance. 

2. That the club be limit- 
ed to any number of eligible 
members. 

3. That the committee con- 
sist of the president. 

4. That the committee have 
power to do what it likes, and 
members have the same priv- 
ilege. 


Blue and red. 


Holland & Holland, London..Dark green. 
Brewster & Co., New York....Blue and vermilion. 
Brewster & Co., New York....Claret-and vermilion. 


Black and red. 


5. That the first Monday in every month 
the club drive to some place to dine. 


COLONEL DELANCEY KANE. 
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6. That on the days specified in Rule 5 
each member is entitled to bring one friend 
—each friend, however, to pay for himself. 


DRIVING RULES. 

1. That no cart be permitted to pass an- 
other unless the latter be standing still or 
permission has been obtained. 

2. That the general pace do not exceed 
ten miles an hour. 

3. The order of starting to be arranged by 
the bar. 

4. The starting-point to be the south arch 
of the Royal Artillery Barracks. . 


One fact may here be: mentioned as 
indicating that the taste for coaching 
is spreading — viz. that two coaches by 
New York builders have recently been 
sent to California, where, according to 
the author of Zhe Two Americas, the 
most scientific driving in the world is 
to be seen. se 

To return to the Coaching Club. Its 
steady and rapid increase in numbers 
augurs well for its continuance. The 
spirit animating its members may be 
estimated from the manner in which the 
recent trip from New York to Philadel- 
phia was arranged. The route was di- 
vided into nine stages, and the “Tally- 
ho”’ was driven successively by Colonel 
Delancey Kane, F. R. Rives, P. Belmont, 
T. A. Havemeyer, G. P. Wetmore, H. O. 
Fritsch, F. Bronson, G. R. Fearing and 
Fairman Rogers, each driver occupy- 
ing the box for about ten miles. The 
stopping-places were Newark, Rahway, 
Signboard (two miles north of. New 
Brunswick), Six-mile Run, Princeton, 
Trenton, Hulmeville and Holmesburg ; 
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and the entire distance of ninety and 
a quarter miles was accomplished at an 
average speed, including changes and 
a halt of forty minutes at Princeton, of 
about seven and a half miles an hour. 
In no other way could these gentlemen 
and their companions be enabled to 
contrast with equal vividness and force 
the travel of the past with that of the 
present day. 

So far, Colonel Delancey Kane, with 
his well-known “Tally-ho” coach, is 
the only member who has done any real 
work on the road, and he has thus in- 
vested the club with a popular interest 
it would not otherwise have acquired. 
That his example may be followed by 
others is eminently desirable, especially 
as he has decided not to drive a public 
coach this season. His daily departure 
from, and arrival in, New York were 
among the sights of the city, and a day 
could hardly be spent more pleasantly 
than in making the trip to New Rochelle. 
If the gentlemen of the club require any 
stimulus to find a substitute for him, let 
them remember the sage reflections of 
the elder Weller when suffering from 
the attentions of designing females: “I 
feel I ain’t safe anyveres but on the box, 
’cos a coachman’s a privileged individ- 
ual; ‘cos a coachman may do without 
suspicion wot other men may not; ‘cos 
a coachman may be on the very amica- 
blest terms with eighty mile o’ females, 
and yet nobody think that he ever means 
to marry any vun among ’em. And wot 
other man can say the same, Sammy ?” 

JENNIE J. YOUNG. 
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HE doctor’s hand came down with 
such a bang that the dominoes be- 
fore him leaped up in consternation, and 
the students at the next table, who were 
smoking and drinking over a noisy game 
of cards, turned to see what the matter 
was. The professor's shaggy eyebrows 
twitched nervously over the absent-mind- 
ed gray eyes and round spectacles at this 
manifestation of the doctor’s excitement. 
“Yes,” the doctor repeated, ‘‘an idea!’’ 
“But, my friend,” the professor began, 
slightly irritated, with a touch of superi- 
ority in his tone, ‘‘don’t agitate yourself.” 
“T tell you,” the doctor continued, 
heedless of the interruption, but with an 
angry glance at his unconscious neigh- 
bor—'‘I tell you it would be better for the 
world if pen, ink and paper were confined 
to an elect few. It is the misery of our 
age that every boarding-school chit and 
every old pedant’’—another look—"“con- 
sider themselves called upon to give the 
world the benefit of their minds — bah ! 
—on one hand to fill the circulating li- 
braries with trashy romances, the green 
fruit of soft young brains, and on the 
other hand to publish works which are 
but the accumulated result of years of 
reading, given to the world as original 
because the old idiot "—another look— 
“has forgotten where his mind ends and 
other men’s minds begin. Ugh!’ the 
doctor exclaimed in utter disgust. 
“Nickelaus, now—” the professor again 
began impatiently. 
“I swear,” the doctor interrupted, “if 
I had any control of the literature of this 
world I would make it a law that every 
one proposing to write a book must come 
before some proper authority, and there 
and then show that he has at least one 
good, original idea in his work. Only 
one idea. I am reasonable, you see. 
No matter how simple and unpretend- 
ing that idea might be, it would obtain 
permission for the book to be publish- 
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ed. This would save the world from 
the ocean of trite inanity, of trite wis- 
dom, of trite gush, of trite everything 
in literature, that overflows it.. I know, 
I know—you need not speak,’’ the doc- 
tor cried in a passion—‘“I know it is a 
quixotic plan, and cannot be brought 
about.” —"‘If it could, where would you 
be, my learned friend ?”’ he thought, look- 
ing scornfully at the professor, whose face 
appeared curiously blurred behind the 
clouds of smoke that arose from his por- 
celain pipe. So thinking, with the scorn 
that could not be suppressed he buried 
his face in the tankard of beer before 
him to hide his emotions in congenial 
bitterness. © 

“Of course I agree with you,” said the 
professor, taking his pipe out of his mouth 
and speaking with the impatience nat- 
ural to a man who hates to be a listener. 

“Oh no, you don’t: you would be a 
jackass if you did; in fact, you would 
be biting off your own nose,” thought 
Dr. Nickelaus. 

“What I wonder at is, how we got on 
such an irritating subject,’’ the other re- 
marked gravely. 

“We were talking of your book, Zhe 
Progress of Lucifer,” the doctor apswer- 
ed snappishly, with a malicious. twinkle 
in his green eyes. 

The professor drew himself up haugh- 
tily and frowned heavily at the doctor. 
“Strange !"’ he cried loftily, “strange ! 
Had we been talking of some frivolous 
story, it would have seemed natural ; but 
after speaking of a work that deals with 
the subtlest truths in Nature—a book 
that must form an epoch in literature, 
upon which I have bestowed the ripest 
thoughts of the ripest years!" he con- 
cluded, greatly excited. 

“Perhaps the thoughts and years are 
overripe, decaying,” the doctor muttered 
with much contempt. 

“What did you say, sir?” the profes- 
sor cried sharply and angrily. He had 
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the habit of absent-minded people, of 
only hearing what he chose to hear and 
what he should not hear. “Recall what 
you said, sir,” he cried excitedly. Then, 
interrupting himself suddenly, he said 
with vast contempt, “ But what do I care 
what you said? You are no gentleman: 
any man who makes use of such a re- 
mark is no gentleman.” You see, the 
poor professor was only accustomed to 
argue on paper. 

The doctor was caught, and in his 
confusion his face turned three shades 
deeper red than his usual color, which 
was that fine crimson to be expected in 
a choleric gentleman of sixty. He was 
a little, stunted man, with a large head 
thickly covered by a crop of short, tight- 
ly-curled light hair that contrasted most 
oddly with his red face, out of which two 
green eyes looked defiantly into the world 
through a pair of gold spectacles firmly 
lodged on the bridge of a broad nose, 
very sharp at the end—a nose with a 
slight upward tendency that gave the 
face a questioning appearance. As for 
the mouth, with its strongly - marked 
downward wrinkles at the corners, it 
was a great long slit like the lid of a 
box firmly pressed together: when the 
lid opened it revealed a superb set of 
teeth, white, strong and cruel. 

The doctor was disgusted with him- 
self—at his unnecessary stupidity; but 
instead of owning his impoliteness, he 
half rose in his chair and sniffed the air 
defiantly, with an injured expression in 
the drooping corners of his mouth. 

“Sir, you have insulted me,”’ he cried 
to his enraged companion. 

“Sir,” the professor cried in turn, and 
his usual peaceful eyes flashed strangely 
—‘‘sir, you are a man of little mind, and 
you have insulted me. You hate success, 
but you cannot control it. I will leave 
the world to judge of Zhe Progress of 
Lucifer; and as for your opinion, sir, I 
hold it in the greatest contempt.” 

However, Nature had never intended 
that the professor should cope with the 
doctor, though he was certainly twice as 
tall and twice as broad as the little man. 
Hatred and envy he was indifferent to as 
long as they did not touch his literary 
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works, of which each in turn was his 
world, his all. He had a certain inno- 
cent, childlike belief that he had no 
vanity, because he had no pleasure in 
what constitutes the world’s vanity in 
general. You had, however, only to al- 
lude to Zhe Progress of Lucifer to see 
the professor become a personified thun- 
derstorm or a sunny calm, just as the case 
might be. He was a very learned man, 
with perhaps a trifle too much reverence 
for past wisdom and a want of toleration 
for new ideas. In certain circles sacri- 
legious young men did call him an old 
fogy and a pedant, but the wicked re- 
marks never reached his ears. Thus, 
when some new book of his had to be 
reviewed faint - hearted critics took off 
their hats before the long words and 
ponderous sentences and weakly bade 
the top-heavy stranger “God speed” 
into a new world. 

When the professor was not absent- 
minded—which he was, to be sure, most 
of the time—there was a pleasant light in 
his gray eyes that brightened the heavy 
features and swept away the dazed, far- 
off look like a fog before a summer's sun. 
But now he was trembling with wrath. 
With a look of assumed firmness, though 
his great gaunt hands shook, he laid hold 
of his faithful cotton umbrella and lifted 
the well-worn, tall: hat that stood on the 
floor beside him, and with a voice choked 
by suppressed passion said as ceremo- 
niously as he could under the circum-’ 
stances, “After such language on your 
part I cannot again look upon you as a 
friend, Dr. Nickelaus,” and marched ma- 
jestically away, with his long pipe under 
his arm, leaving the little man dumb and 
amazed. 

Just as he reached the door the pro- 
fessor paused. ‘Waiter!’ he cried. As 
that light-footed functionary stood be- 
fore him the professor pulled an old, 
timeworn purse from the depths of his 
breeches-pocket. ‘ Waiter, here are five 
groschens to pay for two glasses of beer 
for that gentleman and two for myself. 
You may keep the other;”’ and so speak- 
ing, while the gratified waiter held the 
door open as if for the exit of a whole 
triumphal procession, the old man, in 
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the happy consciousness of being a gen- 
erous enemy and heaping coals of fire on 
the doctor’s head, walked out into the 
chilly autumn air, and the door of the 
little inn, with its contents of smoke and 
beer, was shut upon him, and the grat- 
ified waiter was already on his way seek- 
ing to earn other groschens. Well! well! 
so wags the world. 

_ The professor and the doctor were not 
cronies: no, one crony does not give up 
the other so easily. They were simply 
two odd men, who, not being able to find 
their mates, had drifted into the habit of 
meeting each other at the tavern of an 
afternoon to smoke a pipe and drink a 
glass of beer over a game of dominoes. 
The professor was too much wrapt up in 
his own thoughts to be a very intimate 
friend for anybody, and the doctor had 
too bad an opinion of everybody to de- 
sire to be an intimate friend. 

The doctor was a man with a ceaseless 
gnawing pain at his heart; and, worse, 
a secret pain, being an intensely ambi- 
tious man, with an ambition directed into 
a channel which was for ever closed to 
him. His profession he had chosen from 
necessity, but the dream of his life had 
been to become a great writer: it had 
remained a dream. He had a standard 
which was too high for his abilities, but 
less than that he scorned to grasp. So, 
from one extreme to the other, he re- 
mained an obscure physician in a small 
German university town, seeing men of 
less talent than himself become famous, 
looking with keen, angry eyes behind the 
scenes of their daily workings ; recogniz- 
ing the tinsel and makeshifts and unreal- 
ity till his whole life seemed flooded with 
scorn and misanthropy. 

““Waiter!’’ the doctor cried grimly, with 
his firm, white teeth set on edge—" Wait- 
er, did that—that—person pay for me?” 
he asked, pointing with his thumb over 
his shoulder in the direction of the pro- 
fessor. 

“He did, sir,” the man replied. 

“Then he made a mistake: I pay for 
both. You can keep what he gave you.” 
So the doctor in his turn pulled out a 
scantily-filled purse and carefully count- 
ed four groschens into the astonished 
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waiter's hand. The doctor was a mis- 
anthrope, and gave only the exact sum, 
but the professor always had a groschen 
to spare, if only for the grateful look on a 
man’s face. 

So the doctor, to his own satisfaction, 
balanced: his enemy’s coals of fire, and 
having relieved his feelings took up 
his. silver-headed cane and the round 
cap with a tremendous shiny visor, and 
strode out of doors, muttering to himself 
and bestowing all manner of maledic- 
tions on every object in the world, among 
which, after the manner of misanthropes, 
he was careful not to forget himself. 


Ii. 


In the mean time the professor sham- 
bled along through the:chilly air in the 
direction of his lodging, muttering to him- 
self and gesticulating with his umbrella 
in a very angry fashion. His poor old 
heart beat with rage and grief to think 
how that—that—crocodile of a doctor 
had spoken of him, and, by implication, 
of his Progress of Lucifer, the work that 
was child and wife—nay, life—to him. 
Day and night, night and day, he had 
worked at it. Many a breaking dawn 
had discovered him at his writing-desk 
poring over musty manuscripts, trying 
with half-dazed brain to understand crab- 
bed old characters, or plunged, to all ap- 
pearance beyond rescue, in philosophical 
speculations of the most abstruse kind. 

Now he shambled along till he reach- 
ed the narrow street with the chronic 
lack of sunlight and the old, old houses, 
in one of which he dwelt. ‘The profes- 
sor lived over a confectioner’s shop, 
which was, curiously enough, a sore and 
constant temptation to him, for he had 
a passion for sweets. The confectioner, 
a round-faced, fat man in a white apron 
and a paper cap, looked with great: pride 
on his lodger overhead, whom he used 
to call “comrade” in select and intimate 
circles—not owing to the professor’s sweet 
tooth, but because he,-the confectioner, 
considered himself something of a lite- 
rary character to the extent of mottoes 
for sugary nothings. The good man’s 
friendship did not end here, but often — 
and often he invited the professor into 
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the little back room as he passed, and 
treated him there to a tiny glass of ma- 
raschino and a fine piece of cake, then 
lingered about respectfully to catch what- 
ever of wisdom must fall from the lips of 
so distinguished a man. 

Now, however, so great was the pro- 
fessor’s indignation that not cake nor 
maraschino could retard the heavy, 
wrathful steps with which he ascended 
the creaking stairs that led to his sok 
itary room. 

The professors of the university of the 
good town of Déllingen were not very 
royally salaried, but they had the infi- 
nite satisfaction of starving in the most 
excellent company. Our professor had 
a title twice as long as his purse, and. he 
was content. You see, he liked to have 
his lbelongings at arm’s length about him, 
so that he could reach some dusty tome 
of an early morning without ‘getting out 
of bed, by just stretching one long, gaunt 
arm out of the bed-curtains to the book- 
shelves above his head. Inclination and 
necessity played into each other's hands 
in the old man’s case, and he was sat- 
isfied. 

It was a great, low-studded room, with 
two huge windows, whose diamond- 
shaped panes were favorite resorts for 
spiders and casual flies. In one corner, 
discreetly hidden by a green baize cur- 
tain, stood the bed, and in another the 
great wardrobe that the professor had in- 
herited from his deceased mother. The 
walls were covered with books; books 
lay on the painted wooden floor and on 
every chair; they even encroached on 
the sacred precincts of the wardrobe; 
and as for the wash-stand, why the 
pitcher stood in familiar proximity to 
that learned book of Fabricius on the 
Holy, Sagacious and Learned Devil. 

But everything in the familiar room 
was blurred to the old man’s sight. In 
great agitation he threw himself into the 
leathern arm-chair at his work-table, and 
buried his face in his hands. Suddenly, 
moved by a curious, uncontrollable im- 
pulse, he thrust aside the heap of papers 
and references that littered the desk, and 
from whose every page Satan and Luci- 
fer and the Devil peeped forth in the 
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heavy, irregular handwriting of the pro- 
fessor. 

“Fool! fool!’’ he cried passionately, 
then laid his hands upon them again 
with a certain tenderness, as a fond fa- 
ther tries to shield the child of his heart 
whom some danger threatens. 

But there was no peace in store for 
the poor professor. His head ached fu- 
riously and his hands and feet were icy 
cold. With a shiver he started: up and 
paced the room with hurried, irregular 
strides. 

“I—I have taken cold,” he muttered 
to himself, chafing his gaunt hands, and 
so continued muttering to himself as he 
strode up and down the room. 

“Damn him! damn him!” he at last 
cried feverishly, standing stock still and 
shaking his fist, at an imaginary doctor. 
“But I defy him! I'll write a pamphlet 
against him: I’ll—I’ll unmask him, the 
envious wretch!” and over the profes- 
sor’s face there spread a triumphant 
smile. “I'll write a letter and say what 
I think of him as a doctor, and have it 
printed. I'll say he is decaying, over- 
ripe, gone toseed. Ha! ha! ha! Noth- 
ing underhand about that: he will rec- 
ognize his enemy.” 

So in the gathering darkness he sat 
down at his desk, and with the first ob- 
ject that he could lay his hands on that 
seemed like a pencil he began to scratch 
away on the first piece of paper that lay 
before him. But his. fingers failed him, 
and he sank back shivering and dizzy. 

“T'll wait till to-morrow — to-morrow: 
he cannot escape me,” he muttered. 
“And— Yes, yes, I had better go to 
bed. How the room swims about! Ugh! 
I am afraid I have taken a bad cold,” 
the professor cried, and shivered in the 
chilly darkness, in which only the bed 
and wardrobe could be distinguished, 
looking grim and ghastly in their re- 
spective corners. 

The professor dispensed with light at 
his simple toilet, for he was, above all 
things, a creature of habit; and in a 
moment more his harassed, aching old 
head was tossing about on the pillow, 
while his outward shell lay in artistic 
confusion about the floor. 
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III. 


The sun shone in at the professor's 
window the next morning, and in cheery 
fashion could be made to stop nowhere 
but at the green curtains of his bed, 
where it doubtless obtained admission 
through some forgotten hole—not an 
unusual thing in the belongings of the 
learned man —for in a second more the 
professor put his old head out to look at 
the unusual guest. 

Simultaneously with the appearance 
of his head the knob of the door was 
turned with a steady hand; a rattle of 
dishes could be heard; then the click- 
clack of a pair of pattens; and the next 
instant there stood before the professor's 
unblushing gaze Hebe with a tray con- 
taining his breakfast of coffee and bread ; 
Hebe with a mop under her arm; Hebe 
with a red face and an inflamed nose, 
looking domineeringly at her charge 
from the precincts of an enormous cap 
of a whitish material which fitted with 
uncompromising closeness about the 
round head and was tied under the 
huge chin, bristly with long gray hair, 
by two simple tape strings. 

Hebe was accustomed to her vocation, 
for she was included in the bill, and so 
she clacked about in her wooden shoes 
in search of a chair. As they were all 
covered with books, she calmly emptied 
the Talmud, Velez de Guevara and that 
old book of Wynkin de Worde with a 
dozen or more biographies of the Devil, 
on the floor, to the mute horror of the 
professor; and at last on the rescued 
chair she placed the breakfast at. his 
side, and then, leaning with one hand 
on her long-handled mop and with the 
other resting on her hip, she calmly 
watched the professor with the interest 
of a housewife who sees the family cat 
lap up a dish of milk. 

“Ho!” Hebe at length exclaimed. 

“What is it?” the professor asked, 
accustomed to this mode of address. 

“Ho, but the city authority’’—by which 
she meant a policeman —“‘left this an 
hour ago for the Herr Professor.” With 
these words the handmaiden began a 
methodical examination of a dozen 
pockets, and at last from a very secret 
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recess of her petticoat produced an of- 
ficial-looking document sealed with the 
three great seals of the university of 
Déllingen, the whole a little the worse 
for the wear of Hebe’s pocket; and this 
she handed to the astonished professor. 

“Dear me! what can it be?” he ex- 
claimed, turning it every which way. 

“Perhaps if the Herr Professor were 
to open it—” Hebe volunteered, when 
the professor, looking up, suddenly felt 
that she was slightly familiar and a lit- 
tle near, and with a sharp “Take these 
dishes away now, Trinka ''—for Hebe’s 
earthly name was Trinka—wounded that 
faithful chorewoman to the heart. It 
must be acknowledged that she was no 
silent sufferer in her pattens, with rat- 
tling dishes and an exasperating way 
she had of dragging her damp mop be- 
hind her, where it brushed by the books 
on the floor and left its track from bed 
to door, which she swung to with such a 
crash that every bit of crockery started 
up sympathetically, and even the pro- 
fessor shouted after her, ‘“‘ Himmel! sac- 
rament! Are you deaf?” 

So vanished Hebe. 

The official- looking envelope was at 
last opened. ‘Good God! am I dream- 
ing?’ shouted the professor. 

He dropped it; he picked it up; then 
he dropped it again ; then he took it up 
again and read it out loud. 

It was dated the day before from the 
university. As the professor read the 
date he remained open-mouthed, and 
at length could only gasp, “ What a co- 
incidence !”” 

The document was printed, and ran 
thus: 

“The faculties of all the universities 
of Germany have met in secret conclave 
for the purpose of deciding in what man- 
ner to prevent the present corrupting in- 
fluences on our literature and our nation 
by the publication of the vast quantity of 
worthless books and other printed mat- 
ter, injurious alike to intellect and morals: 

“ As the literature of a country is the ed- 
ucation of its people, the greatest minds 
in Germany have, for this purpose, given 
their most faithful and valuable counsel, 
from which a scheme has been started 
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which has obtained the august sanction 
of our emperor, who, for the sake of the 
welfare of his beloved people, has com- 
manded that that which we should only 
too gladly have tried as an experiment 
shall, from this day forth, become a law. 
‘* OcroBER 29, 187-. 
“THE LAW. 

“From this day forth, in every city 
there shall be established the office of 
censor. of literature, to whom al] works 
previous to publication must be brought 
for examination, that he may judge if it 
will be for the advancement of literature 
that they be printed. If there is only one 
good and original idea in a whole work, 
the book shall be published. If, how- 
ever, after examination it is found that 
the book, like so many others, contains 
but old ideas in new language, then it 
will be best for the people and for the 
future career of the author that such a 
work be suppressed. This law shall hold 
good in the case of every manuscript, of 
whatever magnitude, which is to be print- 
ed and sold publicly. 


*¢ Beruin, October —, 187-.”’ 


Underneath this was written in the 
well-known handwriting of the secretary 
of the faculty of the university of Délling- 
en: “ Three rooms have been set apart in 
the town-hall for the censor of literature, 
who enters upon his office to-day, and 
may be seen between the hours of 9 A. M. 
and 2 Pp. M. by any applicant who feels 
convinced that his work contains the 
requisite qualities for success. In con- 
cluding, it will be as well to state that 
those whose works are completed will 
be wise to apply immediately, as the 
censor will be overwhelmed with duties 
as soon as his office is more popularly 
understood. 

*€ UNIVERSITY OF D6LLINGEN, Oct. 29, 187-.”” 


‘Good God!” the professor again cried, 
and sank into deep meditation. “ What 
will the doctor say when he hears of 
this?” he thought as he scratched his 
nose with the important paper. 

The professor meditated profoundly, 
and the upshot was that, it being a mere 
formality for such a man as himself, and 
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as The Progress of Lucifer was completed, 
he would comply with the advice of the 
writer and take Lucifer to the town-hall 
to be—vaccinated. 

“Vaccinated! Aha! very good!” 
laughed the professor. At the same time 
he would satisfy his curiosity—which was 
greatly aroused—by discovering who was 
the man who could be impartial, inhu- 
man and learned enough to criticise every 
variety of polite and learned literature. 

“One thing I am sure of,”’ muttered 
the professor as he performed his ablu- 
tions — “one thing I am positive of is, 
that Nickelaus knew all about it yester- 
day, and instead of telling me outright, 
like an honest man, he went about hint- 
ing and sneering. But I'll be even with 
him yet,”’ the innocent professor exclaim- 
ed angrily; and then in his passion got 
soap into his eyes, and so splashed and 
sputtered away that that curious old 
volume about the Holy, Sagacious and 
Learned Devil was drenched in water 
enough to be very uncomfortable for an 
individual so much more used to warm 
regions. 

It was just ten o’clock when the pro- 
fessor descended the stairs with Lucifer 
under his arm and content and satisfac- 
tion beaming from his face. 

“Why, bless my soul! how do you do, 
neighbor ?” he cried, for there, on the 
sidewalk, stood the confectioner brilliant 
in his Sunday best. “‘ Where are you go- 
ing’ at this time o’ day?” he continued, 
amazed. 

It was neither Sunday nor a holiday, 
and the baker—for of course he was also 
a baker—should by rights have been 
standing at his counter selling penny 
tarts. 

“I am bound to the town-hall,” the 
little man said with much pride. 

“Are you, indeed?” the professor cried, 
astonished. ‘So am I: then we will go 
together.”’ 

Thus the inexpressibly gratified baker 
accompanied the learned man, lingering 
one little step behind as a sacrifice to his 
notions of respect. 

The professor walked on engrossed in 
thought, while the honest confectioner 
racked his brains for a topic of conver- 
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sation worthy of so great a man; and he 
was still so engaged when they crossed 
the broad market-place. 

Now, you must know that the town-hall 
stands in the market-place, so there was 
but little chance left for him to show his 
neighbor what a genteel education he 
had enjoyed. The market-place was 
silent and deserted this morning, except 
for the bronze statue of some old fight- 
ing prince immortally portrayed in peri- 
wig and cocked hat and mounted ona 
well-fed horse with a most superb mane 
and tail. 

At the steps of the old, weatherbeaten 
town-hall, with the memory of something 
Spanish in its time-stained angles and 
curves, there was a small crowd of peo- 
ple going in. 

“Curious!” the professor murmured. 
“TI don’t ever remember seeing so many 
people here.—I suppose I must leave 
you now,” he said kindly, turning to his 
companion. 

“I am going up to the first floor,”’ the 
man answered. 

“So am I, and, so it seems, are all 
these people,” the other cried, watch- 


ing them file up the great stone stairs. 
“Perhaps,” the little baker ventured 
to say—‘‘perhaps we are all bound on 
the same errand.” 
“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the profes- 


sor. He could not help it for the life 
of him. “Ha! ha! ha!” Connecting his 
Progress of Lucifer and that rabble! As 
he thought of it he laughed again, loud 
and long. 

“T myself am going for this purpose,” 
the confectioner said humbly ; and with 
these words he drew from his coat-tail 
pocket an exact copy of the solemn- 
looking envelope which the professor 
had received that same morning. 

“You? you?” cried the professor. ‘Do 
you mean to say that you cultivate liter- 
ature as well as confectionery ?” staring 
at his neighbor with wide-opened eyes. 

“A little, a little,” the other answered 
humbly, yet with a kind of pride. “If 
your honor was at the Baroness Stumpf- 
stein’s party last week you must have 
noticed my work, for I wrote all the mot- 
toes for the sugar-balls.”” So speaking, 
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the little man started back and with his 
right hand on his breast struck an atti- 
tude which all but said, “I am the Man!” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” again laughed the 
professor, and in his vast amusement he 
had to cling to the railing of the steps to 
keep from falling. “Ha! ha! ha! Ex- 
cuse my hilarity. I was not at the baron- 
ess’s party; nevertheless, I greet you as" 
a poet. May I ask if you intend pub- 
lishing any more verses ?” 

“Yes, honored sir: the Countess’ Ha- 
senfels gives a party next week, when 
my Muse is to have carte blanche.” 

“You are a lucky poet,” cried the pro- 
fessor as they ascended the stairs to the 
rooms of the censor: “you will never 
starve. If one profession gives out, you 
need only fall back on the other. If I 
had a word of advice to give to poets in 
general, I should bid them start eating- 
houses or taverns, merely to keep them 
from hunger. Lucky, lucky poet!" he 
cried, shaking his fore finger at his com- 
panion, who would as soon have expect- 
ed bitterness in one of his own ‘almond 
tarts as irony in the innocent professor. 
So he simpered and bowed, and felt that 
he had been given a fitting “‘God speed” 
on his sweet career. ‘ 

The professor peeped curiously about, 
wondering in which of the labyrinths of 
corridors he should dive, when from one 
of the neighboring rooms there appear- 
ed a solemn being dressed in black, 
who, seeing the manuscript under the 
professor’s arm, condescendingly asked 
his name, which he no sooner heard 
than he respectfully led the way into a 
small bare room destitute of everything 
but a couple of pine chairs. 

“As soon as His Excellency the court- 
poet has finished with the censor you 
may take your turn. In that room we 
let the herd wait,” he exclaimed cava- 
lierly, pointing at a closed door with his 
thumb. “But who is this?’’ he cried, 
suddenly turning on his heel ‘and con- 
fronting the unhappy confectioner, who 
felt in his inmost heart that he belonged 
to the ‘“‘herd”’ and had no business to 
be there. 

“A friend of mine: pray let him stay,” 
the professor answered hastily. 
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“Oh, if the Herr Professor desires, 
why of course, but—” With this un- 
finished sentence, which implied every 
known objection, the respectable man 
stared at the confectioner—for whom life 
at that moment seemed hardly worth 
the living—from head to foot with much 
contempt. He crept into a remote cor- 
ner, and sat down, holding his hat be- 
tween his knees. The professor stood 
looking out of the solitary window, quite 
near the door of the room where the 
court-poet and the terrible censor were 
closeted together ; which door, be it said, 
some old locksmith, long since dead and 
mouldering in his grave, had not done 
his duty by, and the latch would not 
catch, leaving it open enough for the 
professor to hear distinctly every word 
that was being said; a fact of which he 
would have remained unconscious if 
suddenly a well-known voice had not 
reached his ears—a bitter, biting voice 
that had called him, the author of Zhe 
Progress of Lucifer, overripe, decaying, 
the day before. 

“What can the doctor have to do 
here?” he thought, starting forward. 

The next instant his doubts were set 
at rest when he heard that same voice 
say, ‘I am still a novice in my position, 
Your Excellency, but so much the more 
will I do my duty.” 

“Merciful Heavens!’’ the professor 
cried—"he the censor? he, the unsuc- 
cessful man of letters, a critic? How 
will this end? But they were wise who 
made this bitter foe to success the judge, 
for what sterner critic could they find ?” 

“Sir,” said this same voice with much 
dignity, ‘the insults you would lavish on 
me but recoil upon yourself. I have read 
your poems, and I find in them no line 
worthy of a great name. Your subjects 
are trite, your ideas are trite: you have 
remorselessly taken from unknown poets 
whatever you thought could be stolen 
with impunity. Your sentiment is sim- 
ply gush, your tragedy but melodrama: 
when you think to be simple you are in- 
ane. Your Excellency, you wrong your 
genius, and some day you will thank me 
just as to-day you hate me. When you 
think of me remember me as an honest 
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man, for, in spite of your great name, I 
will not allow your poems to be pub- 
lished.” 

“You will prevent me? Indeed!”’ cried 
a passionate voice; and the next instant 
His Excellency the court-poet with flash- 
ing eyes and haughty mien strode through 
the room with such hot haste that the aris- 
tocratic lackey had hardly time to fling 
open the door before the great man, who 
rewarded his politeness with a curse. But 
then you must remember that it is not 
often the court-poet hears the truth. 

“Aha! you here, my good friend?” 
cried the doctor, rubbing his hands in 
high glee and walking up to the profes- 
sor. “Let bygones be bygones. Come, 
shall we be on friendly terms again? 
For I must tell you that I feel content- 
ed: I like this position amazingly. You 
will comprehend, it just suits my taste.” 

“Dr. Nickelaus,” the professor began 
solemnly, “I did not come to see you: I 
came to see the censor of literature, in 
whom I regret to find you, though I be- 
lieve you to be an honest man. You do 
not need or want my friendship; so I 
only ask you to judge of my work as 
impartially as you would that of the 
greatest stranger.” 

“You are just,’ the doctor cried with 
a malicious smile, “and I will show you 
that I too can be so. You will acknow- 
ledge that I have the right to judge of 
your work, for I have been a silent wit- 
ness of its progress. Oblige me by en- 
tering my office. Be seated, Herr Pro- 
fessor. Let me take your manuscript. 
Thank you! Some men have the ridic- 
ulous idea that an original subject is to 
be desired. You will acknowledge that 
your subject is not entirely new ; in fact, 
as a poet once said,‘ There is nothing 
new under the sun.’”’ 

“There have been books written on 
the same topic,” faltered the professor, 
“but I hardly think that now, in our 
practical nineteenth century, many men 
would choose to write on so mystical a 
subject.” 

“My dear professor, it i¢ always the 
dreamers who deny their natures; and 
it is just the same with the nineteenth 
century. If we could judge of other 
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ages with the same knowledge we do of 
this, I believe their vaunted romance 
would pale before ours. Let me give 
you a practical example.—Johann !” he 
cried; and the man of service appeared, 
to whom the doctor gave instructions in 
a whisper, and as he turned his back to 
the professor a grin of exquisite malice 
made his green eyes greener and dis- 
tended his wide mouth from ear to ear. 
—‘ My cherished friend, I must give you 
a lesson,” he thought—“not so much be- 
cause I hate you—for, really, I don’t: I 
never liked you enough for that— but 
merely to set you up as a warning.—I do 
like this office amazingly,” he concluded 
as he turned from the door through which 
the servant had disappeared to his visitor 
again: “Professor, pray be seated in this 
corner and give me all your attention: I 
want to show you—”’ 

At that moment there was heard a 
humble, faltering tap at the door. 

“Come in,” the doctor cried with a 
half-concealed grin. 

The door opened, and there entered a 
procession of seven. The tap had been 
humble because the first man had that 
beseeching look in his face that dumbly 
asks a favor. One of the seven was fat 
and wore a pompous look and a gold 
watch-chain : he was an exception. Mid- 
dle-aged men they were all, with anx- 
ious, harrowed faces, and a bewildered 
look in their spectacled eyes, and some 
meekness in the inward curl of their 
long sleek hair. Each carried a volu- 
minous manuscript under his arm, and 
they all glared at each other with deep 
suspicion. 

‘‘Gentlemen,”’ the doctor said, walking 
up to them with much friendliness, as 
if deprecating his new authority—“Gen- 
tlemen, I gave you the trouble of step- 
ping into my office, so that you can leave 
your valuable works with me. I had Jo- 
hann call you, fearing that your time 
would be lost waiting in such a crowd. 
If each of you will in turn leave his man- 
uscript and address at the desk, I think 
it will be best. Pray be seated, gentle- 
men.—Herr Simponius,” said the doctor, 
seating himself at his desk quite near the 
professor and addressing the individual 
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who had. tapped at the door —“ Herr 
Simponius, pray advance,” which he did 
apologetically, and apologetically dic- 
tated to the doctor: “Adolph Simpo- 
nius, author of Zhe World and the 
Devil,” and apologetically laid his man- 
uscript down, while the doctor, with a 
look of sly enjoyment, watched the sur- 
prise on the professor's face. 

The next man was more diplomatic 
than apologetic: he had more assur- 
ance: “Dietrich Rheinhold, author of 
Demonology and Witchcraft.” 

“Many thanks, Herr Rheinhold: I 
shall make a point of examining your 
fine library, and I shall be only too proud 
to meet your wife.” 

Number three: “‘ Heinrich Hermann, 
author of Zhe Life of Satan.” 

A glance of venomous amusement at 
the bewildered surprise of the professor. 

So through the list till the seven had dis- 
appeared, and seven manuscripts alone 
remained as a token of their presence. 

With his chin resting on his hand, the 
doctor, as if absent-minded, read the 
remainder of the titles out loud: “Zhe 
Devil's Book, Lucifer's Kingdom, The 
Club- footed Devil, Modern Demons. 
Hum! hum! a pretty collection!” he 
muttered to himself, all the while sharp- 
ly watching his victim. 

“Good God! What do you mean by 
this farce?’ A hoarse voice suddenly 
interrupted him and a heavy hand was 
laid on his shoulder. “Why can’t you 
be honest, outspoken ?”’ 

“Take your hand from my shoulder, 
sir,” the doctor cried, turning haughtily 
on the old man. “As for understanding 
the drift of such expressions, I am afraid 
I am as much at a loss for a meaning as 
your readers generally are.” 

“What am I now? what am I now?” 
murmured the old man as he turned 
away and buried his face in his hands. 

“You are one of eight,” the doctor 
cried with a mocking smile. “Eight © 
there are in the good town of Déllingen 
alone who write about the Devil. You 
know they say—ha! ha!—that misery . 
loves company. As for you, I know you, 
for I know your works. Yesterday I 
dared only hint: to-day I may—nay, 
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it is my duty to—speak openly. Would 
you put your name to that book?” he 
cried, placing his hand on the profes- 
sor’s manuscript. ‘Then you would be 
giving your name to a lie—a lie, I say. 
You did not write it: ages of men, long- 
since-forgotten men, have written it. It 
is their wisdom, their knowledge and— 
pray be comforted —their folly. You 
have read much in your life—” 

“Stop, Nickelaus!”’ the professor cried 
hoarsely. 

“No, I will not. You have read much, 
but while you remember the contents of 
books, you forget their authors and their 
ideas, and yours become most strangely 
intermingled till you claim the paternity 
of all. Why, you have neither original- 
ity nor ideas— you, the learned man! 
Mark me!” he cried with a triumphant 
smile and pointing toward the half-open- 
ed door: ‘‘that little confectioner out there 
has more originality than you, and does 
more good to the world, for he at least 
amuses with his imbecile rhymes, while 
you, you great man, can neither teach 
nor amuse.” 

“Spare me! spare me!” cried the old 
man, sinking back into his chair with a 
smothered groan. 

“Spare you? Why should I spare 
you? The world did the same to me, 
and I am kinder to you than the world 
was then; for I tell you the truth here, 
alone, while I had to learn the bitter les- 
son from every penny paper.” 

“You are a stern teacher,”’ the old man 
cried, rising wearily ; and as the doctor 
watched him with curious eyes he seem- 
ed ten years older than the hale, hearty 
man who had entered the room only half 
an hour ago—“you are a stern teacher: 
you have unmanned me and seen the 
agony of my heart. That I regret,’’ he 
continued slowly. “We often have to 
stand as we are before our consciences, 
and you are my conscience, which has 
been sleeping till now. Could you have 
been gentler in your treatment of me, 
I— I forgive you: perhaps your way 
was the kindest. My manuscript? Yes, 
yes, I will take it. O God! the ruined 
hopes! the lost years!” he cried, bury- 
ing his face in his hands. 
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Recovering himself, and without an- 
other look at his enemy, he opened the 
door. The confectioner still sat in his 
corner, but he was dozing now, and his 
holiday hat had fallen on the ground. 

The professor shook him, “Come! 
come home with me!” he cried in a 
dazed way. “I think I—I feel’sick.” 

“ Holy Virgin ! what's the matter, sir?” 
the little man cried in alarm, so haggard 
and worn did the professor look. 

“A blow, my friend—a blow.” 

“What?” cried the confectioner, un- 
derstanding it literally, and evidently 
making for the doctor. 

“Not so, not so,” the professor said 
gently, detaining him with trembling 
hand. “ Nothing you can heal, my friend 
—nothing you can heal, Only come now: 
let us go home.” 

So they went. Johann shut them out 
with little ceremony, for they were of no 
account in the literary world or any oth- 
er world. They passed a new crowd go- 
ing in with hopes full blown, but nobody 
noticed them, the bowed old man lean- 
ing on the little round poet. 

So they reached the narrow street. 
Again the well-known room closed 
about him, and at last even the green 
curtains of the bed; and now, for the 
first time, he was alone—alone with his 
misery. In his despair and sorrow he 
buried his gray head in the pillow and 
burst into a wild, dreadful flood of tears. 


“He has come back to consciousness,” 
said the doctor as he bent over the pro- 
fessor with anxious care. ‘‘ Conscious- 
ness! consciousness! where may his 
have been?” the doctor murmured, for 
he was a bit of a philosopher. 

From the pillow two hollow eyes glared 
wildly at him, and a feeble hand tried to 
push him away. 

“You here?’ the professor whispered 
hoarsely. 

“Why, of course—been here for a cou- 
ple of weeks. In fact, had a bed put up 
here. You've been pretty sick, and I 
had a time pulling you through, though 
I say it who shouldn’t,” the doctor con- 
cluded modestly. 

“You! After what you told me at the 
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town-hall—I can never forget it—and 
what you said about Zhe Progress of 
Lucifer!" 

“Hush !"’ the doctor commanded gen- 
tly. “Youare dreaming. For two weeks 
you have been dreaming : we call it brain 
fever.” 

“But—but what you said at the inn ?” 
the professor murmured, bewildered. 

“T have said many things in life that I 
regretted sorely: that was one. I came 
here the next morning to bid you not 
mind an old misanthrope like myself, 
and -[ already found you delirious. 
Trinka said that you talked all sorts 
of nonsense to her when she brought 
you your breakfast. So I found you.” 

“Oh, forgive me! forgive me!” the 
professor cried, grasping with two thin 
hands the doctor’s right hand. 

“Forgive you? I? Nay, you should 
forgive me.” 


“No, no! I have been so ungrateful 


to you! I thought of you with hatred. I 
dreamt you said Zhe Progress of Lucifer 
was not original—that it did not contain 
one good idea,” the poor professor cried, 
looking wistfully at the doctor’s embar- 


rassed face. “Yes, yes, my dream has 
come true: I have wasted my life,” he 
groaned, turning his head away. 

‘My dear professor,” said the doctor 
impressively, taking the old man’s unre- 
sisting hand in his own, “ Zhe Progress of 
Lucifer must be a forbidden topic to you. 
It has been your death nearly : that is as 
much as you can give to one work. If 
you still wish to live, I forbid you think- 
ing of it for one year at least. I have had 
all the damned histories of the Deviltaken 
away: ifafter a year you wish them back, 
you shall have ‘them. — Trinka, am I 
right ?” he asked, turning to Hebe, who 
had come in softly—Hebe, who wore no 
pattens and who smiled pleasantly upon 
the professor without an exasperating 
cap. 
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“Indeed, yes, sir. For the Herr Pro- 
fessor was very sick,” Trinka said, and 
dropped a courtesy. 

“T obey,” the professor said solemn- 
ly, “for I have had a warning in my 
dreams.” 

There was an incredulous smile on the 
doctor’s long mouth and a question in the 
end of his turned-up nose. 

“Do not smile,” the professor said sad- 
ly. “I have had a warning which I shall 
obey. You will laugh if you know that 
I have had a lesson in a dream, and that 
instead of waiting for the judgment of 
the world, I accept yours and abide by 
it. You came here grieved for your 
hasty words, but with unchanged opin- 
ions, I know.” 

“Thank God! you have done wisely 
and bravely,” thought the doctor, and 
pressed the professor’s hand with deep 
sympathy ; and for the first time he loved 
the man. Was he not on his own level 
now, defeated and unhappy? From this 
moment forth the contradictory doctor 
was ready to sacrifice everything to re- 
build that life, even should it reach un- 
known heights. 

“I knew you would agree with me,” 
the professor cried sadly. “Take every- 
thing away—books, papers. Heaven 
knows I wish you could take my mem- 
ory also!” 

“Nonsense! nonsense !”’ the doctor in- 
terrupted cheerily. “In a few days you 
will be well again: you and I will quar- 
rel as we used to. The old times will 
come back with the old professor.” 

“Never, Nickelaus! The old times 
have carried away the old professor.” 

“Trinka, bring me a chair and a pipe,” 
the doctor commanded: “I want to sit 
down by your master and show him that 
as long as a friend remains and there is 
a curl of smoke left in a pipe, the old 
times must surely come back.” 
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di Ress gypsy’s eyes are wonderfully | 
brown and soft, and.as he lays 
aside his guzéa, the musical instrument 
from which he has just evoked such 
passionate sounds, and approaches us, 
extending his lean hand and shrugging 
his shoulders with deprecatory air, it is 
hard to send him away with an angry 
word. A few da&i content him, and he 
returns to the shade of a friendly tree, 
and with his companions sings a round 
of delicious melodies, each and all filled 
with wild and plaintive chords, with ten- 
der melancholy and a rude eloquence al- 
most surprising. 

We are seated in the garden of He- 
restreu, outside the city of‘ Bucharest. 
Herestreu is an oasis crowded with de- 
lights in the middle of a comparative- 
ly uninteresting plain. When the rich 
southern moonlight showers its glory on 
the green sward and among the odorous 
vines and flowers the beauty and fashion 
of the Roumanian capital seek respite 
from the toils of the parlor and the ball- 
room in this charming spot. For half a 
mile round about pretty villas, surround- 
ed by well-kept gardens, are scattered at 
rare intervals; but with this exception 
the stretch of land is barren and unin- 
viting. Ata place where four roads meet 
a long, one-story inn, with grotesque fig- 
ures painted on its stable-door, rears. its 
abject front. In the yard of. this cara- 
vansary a few slatternly girls are romp- 
ing and one or two peasants sit moodily 
drinking sour Wallachian beer. A few 
semi -civilized tillers of the soil are gal- 
loping homeward on their merry little 
horses, whose breakneck pace seems 
likely to bring misfortune to the un- 
steady riders. Wine has flown in rivu- 
lets in the shops in the shabby streets 
just outside the town, for it is a “mar- 
ket-day.” At Baniassa, once a favorite 
suburban resort for Bucharest’s fashion- 
able folk, a few thousand sturdy Rus- 
sians arc encamped, and a hum arising 
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from their tented city is borne on the 
evening breeze to listeners a mile away. 

Within this magic close of Herestreu 
one forgets everything but the entran- 
cing melody of the dark-skinned vag- 
abond choir squatted under the trees. 
Who would have suspected that beneath 
these scowling brows, these uneasy eyes, 
these foreheads crowned with masses of 
inky hair, lay such power of poetic ex- 
pression? The men are marvels: when 
they sing they seem inspired; their faces 
are transfigured ; their hands tremble ; 
their lips quiver with excitement. On 
the throbbing current of their sensuous 
song one is borne into a region of en- 
chantment. One hears the musical flow 
of the great Danube past the mighty crags 
and through the vast valleys where Tra- 
jan once camped and fought and work- 
ed; one sees the misty blue of the hills 
over which the Hungarian hunter tramps 
merrily at sunrise to the refrain of the 
horn; one seats one’s self in nooks where 
the purple grape-clusters move heavily 
to and fro above him; one stands by the 
foot of some moss- grown cross in an 
ancient village and watches youths and 
maidens treading the curious mazes of 
the “ Hora Tanz.” So subtle is the spell 
that one who is under its influence feels 


a contempt :for the tame sensations of 


more thoroughly civilized Western Eu- 
rope. The mystery, the voluptuous- 
ness, the dreaminess of the Orient seize 
on him and claim him for their own. 
Presently the music dies away: the 
clear, piercing tones of the youngest of 
the singers stop shortly just as they are 
taking a flight in mid-air. The calm af- 
ter this melody is almost startling. Twi- 
light is coming rapidly. I sit and muse 
for.an hour: the charm holds long and 
well. At last I look up and see the gyp- 
sy musicians stretched upon their backs, 
with their dusky faces turned toward the 
veiled sky. They are fast asleep, and 
unless the: proprietor turns them out of 
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the garden they will remain so until 
morning. They seem to have exhaled 
all their strength in their song. When 
they wake they will wander to the near- 
est stream, throw aside their extremely 
scanty garments, and plunge and lie in 
uncouth positions in the muddy flood, as 
their friend the water-buffalo does. After 
this simple toilet they will tramp before 
the sun is hot, breakfast on a crust and 
a fragment of old cheese and sing again 
wherever they are permitted so to do. 
The Roumanian common folk have 
no very definite ideas of amusement 
and recreation as compared with those 
of various other nations. There is a cer- 
tain amount of grace and a rude rhythm 
in the ‘“‘ Hora,’’ the dance which the peas- 
ants indulge in at night in rustic cabarets 
or on festal days in the towns, but there 
is not much merriment in it. The men 
and women both act as if they were not 
sorry when the dance is over and they 
can relapse into their normal condition 
of slouchiness. Sometimes one chances 
upon a downright merry company, but it 
is the exception. I went one afternoon 
to a fair in the outskirts of Bucharest, 
having been informed that it would be 
a gay spectacle and could only be seen 
once a year. After infinite difficulties 
in finding the place indicated, all that I 
discovered was a series of wooden booths, 
in which languid and sallow women, 
none of whom were eminent for beau- 
ty or smartness of attire, were selling 
cloths, printed handkerchiefs, carpets 
woven by the industrious wives of vil- 
lagers near the capital, and articles of 
fantasy imported from the Palais Royal 
in Paris. There were few buyers, and 
the sellers appeared more anxious to 
forget the dull September heat in sleep 
than to dispose of their wares. I fan- 
cied that the war and its sorrows (for 
the Roumanians had then just crossed 
the Danube to join the Russians in the 
siege of Plevna) had deadened the cus- 
tomary gayety, but friends in Bucharest 
assured me that “it was as lively as 
usual.” The terrible extremes of the 
Roumanian climate keep the people 
from that display of vivacity which one 
expects of the Southern temperament. 





They bake in summer and they freeze 
in winter. They love music, and through 
all the pleasant months they crowd the 
gardens, where regimental bands play 
and singers retail the latest fragments of 
‘opera-bouffe. ‘‘Rasca’s”’ and the “Swiss 
Union "—little parks laid out in the Aus- 
trian fashion, with restaurants and beer- 
fountains attached—possess open-air the- 
atres. Last year the various entertain- 
ments for the purpose of gaining funds 
for the hospitals brought all Bucharest 
to Rasca’s. The pretty Princess Eliza- 
beth, with the ladies of her court and 
hundreds of exquisitely beautiful young 
girls — beautiful, alas! only to fade ere 
their womanhood has begun—wandered 
in the shaded aisles with scores of bril- 
liantly-uniformed Russian dukes, princes 
and barons. All the dignitaries of Bu- 
charest, from the minister of foreign af- 
fairs to the prefect of police, were to be 
seen in an evening’s promenade. The 
music on such occasions was exception- 
ally good, the acting and singing exe- 
crable—a legacy of histrionic horrors 
from the slums of Paris, St. Petersburg, 
Moscow and Odessa having been forced 
upon the unfortunate citizens of Bucha- 
rest. Venerable Prince Gortschakoff did 
not hesitate to exhibit himself in this gar- 
den from time to time, to laugh with the 
brightest of the maidens, and to utter 
those singularly non-committal answers 
to “leading questions” for which he is 
famous when an indiscreet fellow -coun- 
tryman or a pushing diplomat took ad- 


vantage of his apparent good-nature to . 


be rather daring. Prince Gortschakoff 
shows his age now :. he walks rather fee- 
bly, and generally appeared on the street 
in Bucharest supported on the arm of 
some one who was young and strong. 
His temper is cheerful in a surprising 
degree: nothing seems to astonish him. 
The series of alarming rumors which 
came to him from beyond the Danube 
after General Gourko's return from his 
impetuous raid across the Balkans were 
enough to try the nerves of fresher and 
more vigorous men than the aged pre- 
mier, but his cheerfulness was always re- 
marked just at moments which seemed 
gloomiest to other friends of the Russian 
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cause. In his relations with the Rou- 
manian authorities — relations naturally 
of extreme delicacy, because anything 
like pressure on the officials of the tiny 
state was far from his thoughts, and firm- 
ness might at any moment be construed 
by the susceptible people into arbitrary 
demand—he gave proof of a gentle 
consideration which made him both re- 
spected and loved. It is to be feared 
that General Ignatieff did not give the 
Roumanians the same treatment. If 
the rumors be true, he was not mealy- 
mouthed when he arrived in Bucharest 
to ask for the recession of Bessarabia to 
Russia, and hinted that they would be 
wiser to give it in exchange for some- 
thing else than to see it taken violent- 
ly from them. There is no denying the 
fact that the Roumanians were from time 
to time rather pretentious in their rela- 
tions to the Russians, and that some of 
their requests were denied simply be- 
cause it would have been impossible to 
grant them. At one time it seemed as 
if they delighted to place obstacles in 
the way of the Russians, but they soon 
began to work in unison with their North- 
ern friends when they learned that noth- 
ing less than the demolition of the Turk- 
ish power in Europe was contemplated. 

A Roumanian house is a perfect lab- 
yrinth of stairways, small and large, 
lighted and unlighted; of balconies 
overhanging other houses; and of long 
passages open at both ends. At night 
the servants, men and women, sleep on 
the floor on these balconies and in the 
corridors, and the traveller entering af- 
ter midnight for the first time one of the 
populous mansions of Bucharest might 
readily fancy that the way to his bed- 
room was strewn with corpses. He 
would have to step over the cook, who, 
with a single blanket thrown about her 
portly form, would perhaps be dreaming 
and murmuring a voluble Wallachian 
prayer; to steer cautiously around the 
maid-of-all-work, on whose olive-colored 
face, framed in a night of untidy locks, 
the moon might be casting its danger- 
ous beams; and, escaping this Scylla, he 
would confront the Charybdis of the ser- 
ving-man, who wears a long knife in 
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his belt and whose temper is bad when 
he awakes in a fright. Awaking before 
dawn one morning at Ploiesci, I heard 
a strange rustling sound on my balcony, 
and peering from the bedroom window 
saw the whole landing loaded with the 
ungainly forms of wagoners who had 
come in during the night, and who slept, 
shrouded in their sheepskin mantles, as 
if they reposed upon couches of “roses 
besprinkled with dew.’’ Others, who had 
found the balcony occupied, were snor- 
ing comfortably on heaps of soiled straw 
in the very centre of the barnyard, as 
the dirty enclosure known as the “court”’ 
of the hotel would have been called in 
America, and were not likely to waken 
until the fowls hopped over them and 
the inquisitive pig of the locality rooted 
them out. But this was no more re- 
markable than the strange nest in which 
a whole Bulgariaa family, my hosts in 
Tirnova, slept nightly. It was a species 
of little fortress constructed of carpets, 
cushions and the garments of the father, 
mother, statuesque daughter and “small 
brother,” who were all ensconced there; 
and it was in the entrance-way, so that no 
one could go out at early morning with- 
out stepping over, and sometimes unwar- 
ily upon, the unconscious sleepers. 

A mystery which must for ever remain 
unexplained is the magical manner in 
which the man-servant, who is usually 
dressed in white tunic and trousers, and 
who in the day appears clean and well 
clothed, manages so to keep up appear- 
ances after sleeping and grovelling every 
night in these same garments on the dusty 
floor. It is wonderful, too, that one does 
not hear them complain of colds, of rheu- 
matism or of fever. In winter they muf- 
fle themselves in sheepskin or in thick 
blankets made in the mountain-hamlets 
and sold for a trifle. 

There are numerous evidences of for- 
mer Turkish domination to be seen in 
Bucharest—perhaps none more striking 
than the servile submission of the masses 
to any small authority, whether it be em- 
ployed in an offensively arbitrary man- 
ner or within decent limits. The people, 
although living under a constitution won- 
derfully liberal for Europe, still show that - 
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they have once been subjected to the 
rule of a country whose only law is the 
sword. I was amazed on the occasion 
of the arrival of Czar Alexander in Bu- 
charest to see the gendarmes of the city 
driving peasants out of the way of the 
procession with good stinging blows from 
their whips or with theirhands. The fel- 
lows thus roughly treated merely shrank 
away, looking reproachfully at their tor- 
mentors. 

Turkish architecture peeps out from 
street-corners in the Roumanian capital ; 
the peddlers of fruit and vegetables car- 
ry their wares suspended from the long, 
ungainly and inconvenient yoke which 
one sees everywhere in Turkey; and 
some of the most palatable of Mussul- 
man dishes hold their place still against 
the innovations of French and Austrian 
cookery. Probably, Romania Libera, as 
her citizens now like to call the liberated 
state, will endeavor hereafter to dispense 
with everything which reminds it of Ot- 
toman rule and Osmanli tyranny. I do 
not think that the Roumanians of the 
present generation feel any of that in- 
tense hatred of the Turk felt by the Ser- 
vians, but they fully recognize his unfit- 
ness for contact with modern civilization, 
and are glad that he is to be banished 
from the countries which he refuses to 
improve. 

A funeral in Roumania is somewhat 
startling to him who sees it for the first 
time. The dead is borne through the 
streets lying uncoffined in a hearse whose 
glass sides permit every one to see the 
last of poor mortality. If it be a man, 
he is dressed in his finest clothes; if a 
woman—and especially if a young one 
—she is robed in white and garlands 
of flowers, natural and artificial, crown 
her tresses or repose upon her bosom. 
Priests, bearing the sacred emblems and 
clad in robes such as they wear when of- 
ficiating at the altar, precede the mourn- 
ing friends, many of whom follow on 
foot. There is something ghastly and 
revolting in this spectacle of the dead 
carried thus through the crowded streets. 
Wherever a procession passes all vehicles 
not connected with it stop, and the dri- 
’ vers reverently cross themselves. Slow 





and solemn dirges are sometimes the 
accompaniment of these funereal par- 
ties, bands or portions of bands accord- 
ing their services. There is a wonderful 
wealth of affection in the impulsive Rou- 
manian character —an intense love for 
home, family and friends; and grief in 
affliction is violent, unreasoning, often 
alarmingly despairing. A mighty cry of 
anguish went up from the stricken little 
country when at least a fourth of the 
brave army of Roumania was slaugh- 
tered in front of Plevna, and for a time 
it seemed as if the stay-at-home relatives 
would fairly revolt unless the government 
ordered the survivors to return across the 
Danube and risk themselves no more. 
But this unreasonable freak of temper 
was fortunately of short duration. 
Roumania’s history has been stormy 
and full of striking incidents. The coun- 
try which is properly Roumania to-day 
was the home of the ancient Dacians, 
who were of Thracian origin and bore 
a marked resemblance to the Gauls. 
Trajan came with his terrible legions, 
and the Dacians succumbed and were 
swept like chaff before the valorous Ro- 
mans, who were flushed with victory and 
athirst for new conquests. The Dacians 
had peopled the sections now known as 
Moldavia, Wallachia, the Banat, Tran- 
sylvania, the Bukovina and Bessarabia ; 
and as they disappeared their places were 
taken by the colonists whom Trajan sum- 
moned from Italy and Spain. These col- 
onists were the ancestors of the people 
who have finally become the Roumanian 
race. Fora century or two the new prov- 
ince enjoyed such prosperity that the 
chroniclers of the time speak of it as 
Dacia Felix. Then came the invading 
Goth, who drove out or frightened into 
removal large numbers of the colonists. 
But the majority of them remained, liv- 
ing among the Goths, but not mingling 
with them, until still other invaders came 
and dispersed both Goth and Daco-Ro- 
man. The latter took to the mountain- 
regions, and in the great recesses of the 
Carpathians nourished into vigor a na- 
tional life which was destined to have 
numerous reverses, but to support them 
all with hardihood. Toward the latter 
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half of the thirteenth century the real 
Roumanians, who had of course taken 
something of the Dacian character from 
intermarriage, came down to the plains 
and began to assert themselves. Under 
the command of two chiefs, Rodolph the 
Black and Dragoch, they established the 
principalities of Wallachia and Molda- 
via. This, by Roumanian historians, is 
always spoken of as “the descent,” and 
is their starting-point. Wallachia was 
doomed to possess an independent exist- 
ence but a short time: in 1393 the Turk 
came in, and the principality placed it- 
self undér the “ protection” of the Porte. 
The Ottomans gradually strengthened 
their influence until it became tyrannical 
rule, but not before there had been many 
splendid revolts. In those wild days up- 
rose ‘“‘ Vlad the Devil,” he who scourged 
the Turks and at one time impaled twen- 
ty-five thousand Turkish prisoners. In 
1511, Moldavia capitulated to the Turks. 
Her people had been able to resist for a 
much longer time than the Wallachians 
because of their mountain-fastnesses, but 
the fatal day came for them also. The 
history of the two sister principalities for 
the next three centuries and a half may 
be divided into three periods—the first 
that during which, although under Otto- 
man suzerainty, they were governed by 
native princes; the second, the ‘ Fa- 
nariote epoch,” from 1716 to 1822, in 
which they were governed by foreign 
rulers named and maintained in power 
by the Porte; and the third and pres- 
ent, that which is sometimes called the 
“Roumanian Renaissance,” denoted by 
the return to native rule, by the recog- 
nition of the rights of the country by the 
great European powers, and at last by 
the declaration of independence of 1877. 
It is noteworthy that all the countries 
originally peopled by the colonist-an- 
cestors of the Roumanians now have in 
them large numbers of people speaking 
the Roumanian tongue; and if Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollern could get a 
slice of Hungary, a good bit of Austria, 
and could manage to keep the Bessara- 
bia deeded to Roumania at the time of the 
humiliation of Russia by the powers, but 
now imperiously demanded by the great 
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Northern power, who feels her strength 
returned, he would find himself ruling 
over more than ten millions of subjects. 
There are plenty of Roumanians who 
are convinced that the consolidation of 
all the scattered brethren into one com- 
pact nation will come soon; but there 
are, on the other hand, quite as many 
who fear that ere such an end can be 
attained Russia and Austria will have 
divided between them the Roumanian 
principality, and will have crushed out 
the budding literature of the state. It 
is to be hoped that no such unhappy 
fate is in store for brave little Romania 
Libera. 

It is odd that these Danubian folk, 
who have borrowed so much from the 
French, did not think it worth while, 
by some clause in their constitution, to 
trammel the press and the spoken word. 
They did not, and the result is that Prince 
Charles knows exactly what the people 
think of him whenever he undertakes 
a measure likely to be unpopular. No 
editor or speaker feels called upon to 
mince his phrases in discussing the in- 
mates of the palace, the ministers, the 
judges or the general. There is a ‘“‘Red” 
party in the country, and it has its say as 
often as it chooses, and sometimes has 
power in its hands. Prince Charles came 
to the throne at the close of a very ex- 
cited and dangerous period in Rouman- 
ian affairs. Naturally enough, there had 
been a revolution at Bucharest in 1848, 
when the great democratic wind swept 
over Europe and stirred even the hinds 
on the far-stretching plains by the Dan- 
ube to a sense of their political degra- 
dation. A liberal constitution was pro- 
claimed, and the national party daily 
grew strong and courageous. But the 
Turks were not inclined to see their rule 
shaken off, and they pushed Omar Pasha 
with a large army to the banks of the 
Danube, deposed the rulers who had 
succeeded to the short-lived “ provision- 
al government”’ of revolution, and pres- 
ently occupied the two principalities con- 
jointly with the Russians. After the va- 
rious foreign occupations of the troublous 
times preceding, during and at the close 
of the Crimean war, Roumania had the 
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satisfaction of seeing its historic rights 
recognized and of finding its privileges 
placed under the collective guarantee of 
the great powers. In 1861 the tempo- 
rary union of Moldavia and Wallachia 
was proclaimed at Bucharest. Three 
years later there was a coup d'état. The 
reigning prince dissolved the National 
Assembly and submitted a new project 
of law to the people. This prince was a 
Colonel Couza, who was elected in 1859. 
He abdicated in 1866, after what may be 
fairly considered a successful reign, and 
in April of that year Prince Charles came 
in, with the shadow of the already men- 
acing power of Germany behind him. 
He was no sooner firmly seated on the 
throne than the present constitution was 
proclaimed, and the union of Wallachia 
and Moldavia was confirmed, recognized 
and guaranteed by Europe. Roumania 
was thus created: it remained for her only 
to emancipate herself from the hateful 
suzerainty of the Porte, to which greedy 
government she was compelled to pay 
a million francs of tribute-money year- 
ly. Austria, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Prussia, Turkey and Russia were the na- 
tions recognizing and welcoming Rouma- 
nia to the world’s family. 

In a previous article I have spoken of 
the national representation. The elec- 
tion of senators by two colleges composed 
exclusively of persons having large for- 
tunes is perhaps open to criticism; and 
it might have been as well to have given 
universal suffrage in its unadulterated 
form to the whole people, instead of 
compelling those who only pay small 
taxes to be content with inferior facilities 
for expressing their choice. The prince 
is of course inviolate: the seven ministers 
are responsible to the country; and, judg- 
ing from the very free criticisms which 
I heard made upon their most innocent 
actions, each of them earns his salary, 
which is twelve thousand francs (twenty- 
four hundred dollars) yearly. All Rou- 
mania is divided into thirty-three judicial 
districts, presided over by prefects, and 
these districts are subdivided into one 
hundred and sixty-four wards, which in 
turn are partitioned into two thousand 
and eighty parishes. 
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Prince Charles, a German of the best 
type, brave, cultured and sympathetic, 
good-humoredly studied the Roumanian 
language, and finally became master of 
it. This flattered his new subjects, to 
whom he has attached himself in many 
other ways. In 1869 he married the 
present princess, Elizabeth, of German 
birth, and she also had the talent to 
make herself beloved. She has adopted 
the national costume—which, by the way, 
is exceedingly beautiful—as her dress on 
state occasions; groups the beauty and 
fashion of the land around her ; has giv- 
en a healthy check to the absenteeism 
which was fast making a second Ireland 
of Roumania; and in the terrible days 
of 1877, when the army was fighting the 
Turks, she worked unweariedly in the 
hospitals, inspiring all other ladies by 
her example. 

The palace in which Prince Charles 
resides in winter is a large mansion, al- 
most wholly devoid of exterior ornament. 
When the Ban Constantine Golesco was 
building it at the beginning of. this cen- 
tury, his father came to examine it, and 
remarked, ‘‘My son, you are foolish to 
build such enormous rooms. You can 
never light them.” —‘“Father,” answer- 
ed Constantine, who foresaw many oth- 
er things besides the introduction of gas 
into Roumania, “I am building for the 
future.” 

Golesco was a noble patriot, and real- 
ly laid the foundations of the “ Rouma- 
nian Renaissance.” The national inde- 
pendence was born and nourished in 
this sombre old palace. Catroceni, the 


‘summer residence of royalty, was once 


a monastery. It is more than two cen- 
turies old, and owes its origin to the 
following circumstances: Two powerful 
families, the Cantacuzenes and the Ghi- 
kas, were at deadly enmity, and Cher- 
ban Cantacuzene, tracked by his ene- 
mies through the forests which in old 
days covered the hills around Bucharest, 
built a monastery on the spot where he 
had successfully hidden until a truce was 
declared. Although the old pile has been 
restored, it is still in a dilapidated condi- 
tion, and the prince must have an easily- 
contented mind to accept it as an agreea- 
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ble summer home. He can, if he pleases, 
go and dream away the hottest of the 
merciless summer days in the lovely val- 
ley where stand the ruins of Tirgoviste, 
the ancient capital of Wallachia, deserted 
more than a hundred and fifty years ago 
for less picturesque and more unhealthy 
Bucharest. Tirgoviste is one of the love- 
liest spots on earth, and the wrecks of 
noble edifices scattered along the slopes 
and in the glens prove that there were 
other giant builders besides Manol the 
Unlucky in the elder days. In the an- 
cient metropolitan church of Tirgoviste 
is the tomb of Bishop Stephen, the first 
man who printed books in the Rouma- 
nian language; and there also are the 
tombs of the famous Cantacuzene fam- 
ily. The leaden roof of the church was 
melted up for bullets in 1821, and was 
replaced by one made of iron. Prince 
Charles can reach this old and moss- 
grown town by a railway-ride of about 
fifty English miles from Bucharest to 
Gaieoci, and a six hours’ journey thence 
along pretty country roads bordered with 
villages on the roofs of whose houses the 
eternal stork clatters and struts. To-day 
Tirgoviste has only five thousand inhab- 
itants, but there are evidences that it 
was once very populous. No chronicler 
has given an exact account of its origin : 
tradition and history are at odds on this 
point; but it seems certain that Mircea 
the Elder, who is a mighty figure in the 
annals of Wallachia, and who became 
the ruler of that province toward the 
close of the fourteenth century, trans- 
ferred the seat of government from Cur- 
tea Argésu, where Manol and his com- 
panions had long before begun the great 
cathedral, to Tirgoviste. Mircea was a 
notable warrior, but he does not seem to 
have prevented an incursion of barba- 
rians which nearly cost the new town its 
existence. In the sixteenth century Mi- 
chael the Brave fought a terrible battle 
with the Turks on the plain near the 
town, and defeated the enemy. A cen- 
tury later a Roumanian prince massacred 
all Turks found in the neighborhood, and 
a year after this occurrence the Mussul- 
mans committed such terrible reprisals 
that Tirgoviste was decimated. At the 





end of the seventeenth century one of 
the Cantacuzenes constructed a superb 
castle near the town. It is now only a 
confused mass of ruined subterranean 
passages, chaotic walls and massive 
portals; but the shepherds in the val- 
ley point up to it and with bated breath 
tell the stranger that it is the castle of 
the ancient voivodas, and that it is 
haunted by the spirits of the departed. 
At Tirgoviste there are one or two im- 
portant military establishments, and an 
arsenal has been improvised in an old 
monastery said to have been founded 
by no less a personage than Rodolph 
the Black, chief of the Wallachians at 
the time of the famous “descent” from 
the mountains. Roumania boasts an- 
other ancient castle, ‘“Campii Lungii,” 
at the foot of the Carpathians on a plain 
traversed by the Dimbovitza River on its 
winding way to Bucharest. Here once 
Stood a noble cathedral several centuries 
old, but it was thrown down by an earth- 
quake in 1819, and has been replaced by 
one of the most ordinary products of the 
modern architect’s imagination. 

Respect for the genius of the early Rou- 
manians increases at each step which one 
takes among the ruins of their castles 
and churches, monasteries and fortresses. 
There is no builder of the race to-day 
who could accomplish any of the works 
that seem to have been done with ease 
in the olden time. The peasant puzzles 
his dull brain to construct a flimsy cot- 
tage with thatched roof and wattled sides © 
—a trap which would afford but small 
shelter in a more uncertain climate. Co- 
lossal men of grand deeds were the fa- 
thers, but there is almost no record of 
them. No written account in Rouma- 
nian can be found with an earlier date 
than the last half of the seventeenth 
century. . After that time there was a 
decadence of the small literary acquire- 
ments of the struggling nation. In the 
first quarter of the present century the 
Roumanian could scarcely claim the 
dignity of a written language. Grad- 
ually men of talent awoke to the ne- 
cessity of a great effort for a literary 
revival. The language to-day has not ° 
a positively settled orthography: one 
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journalist spells a disputed word in one 
manner, while his rival insists upon an- 
other: thus much confusion arises and 
many comical blunders ensue. A new- 
ly-made “Academy” is hard at work 
upon a grammar and a dictionary, and 
romances, poems and historical works 
have been published, but are read by 
only a very few persons. In the old 
bookstalls in Bucharest I found editions 
of works by Roumanian authors print- 
ed in the Slavic language. It is wor- 
thy of remark that in Roumania, as in 
Greece, the literary renaissance preced- 
ed the political revival and the declara- 
tion of independence. A young Rou- 
manian—whose mastery of the English 
language is so perfect that it seems al- 
most impossible to believe that he has 
never been either in England or Amer- 
ica—has made a translation of Hamilet 
into his native tongue, and. the pretty 
language seems quite as well adapted as 
Italian for expressing the majestic verse 
and grandiose sentiment of the monarch 
of poets. 

The Roumanian is an agreeable lan- 


guage, but it is passing curious. When 
I first heard it spoken it seemed to me 
that I was listening to French or Span- 


ish. I hearkened intently, expecting to 
understand, but I did not gather a sin- 
gle idea. It was vexatious, for it sound- 
ed familiar. Just as I was beginning to 
feel certain of the meaning of the speaker, 
around some dubious corner, at a break- 
neck pace, dashed the reckless sentences 
and were beyond my reach. People are 
excessively voluble in Roumania (espe- 
cially when cursing their horses), but a 
stranger with a good knowledge of Latin, 
and either Italian or French, could learn 
the language in a few months, It is de- 
rived directly from the rustic Latin which 
Trajan’s colonists spoke, but mingled, 
of course, with thousands of words and 
phrases borrowed from the dialects of 
the peoples who inhabited the country 
when the conquering Romans came. 
The Latin which the colonists brought 
into these provinces was the Latin of 
the centre and north of Italy and the 
neighboring countries, which had al- 
ready undergone considerable modifica- 
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tion. There were great numbers of peo- 
ple from the sections now known as 
Spain and Portugal, and there were also 
Gauls, among these colonists; so that it 
is not astonishing that words clearly of 
Spanish or Gallic origin are found side 
by side to-day with words of indisputa- 
ble Peninsular origin. Dacian words are 
still found, and the language is deeply in- 
debted both to the Slavic and the Greek 
tongues. The Slavic language almost dis- 
placed the Roumanian at the time of the 
great schism in the fifteenth century. The 
Moldavians were so indignant at the de- 
cision of the Council of Florence that 
they deposed their bishop, rejected the 
Latin characters, which they had hith- 
erto used in all their printed books, and 
adopted the Slavic letters as well as lit- 
urgy. It is well that the Roman alpha- 
bet was resumed at a later day; and it 
is to be hoped that some time the Rus- 
sians will be willing to dispense with their 
eccentric letters, which produce such a 
confusing effect on the mind of him who 
sees them for the first time. The blindest 
German type is as nothing beside these 
Muscovite monstrosities. The Slavic was 
long the official language in Roumanian 
land. Greek had its day under the Fa- 
nariotes at the end of the seventeenth 
century; and so rapid was the progress 
of its incursion that in less than a cen- 
tury it had invaded the court, the cap- 
ital, the schools, the legal tribunals and 
the whole administration. The reaction 
began with this century, and the triumph 
of the Roumanian speech may be consid- 
ered permanent, although possibly many 
of the prominent Greek citizens of Bucha- 
rest would not consent to this proposition, 

The Greek society of the principality 
is highly cultured, refined and well-to- 
do. I attended several representations 
of Greek plays in Bucharest. One of 
them, which was given before a very 
large audience—in which, by the way, I 
did not observe a single Russian soldier 
or officer—was a spirited drama repre- 
senting the uprising of the Greeks against 
their oppressors, and foreshadowing the 
present call to arms for the succor of 
those Greeks in Thessaly and Crete still 
under the barbarous domination of the 
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Turk. There are ten thousand Greeks 
in Roumania, and they have been of 
substantial service in promoting insur- 
rection in the provinces of Turkey-in- 
Europe. Many a hard blow struck for 
freedom has been rendered possible by 
their generous gifts of money. Volumes 
in Greek are occasionally printed in 
Roumania, and theatre-programmes and 
newspapers in the prettiest of Grecian 
type are seen on all the café-tables. 
Prince Charles is earnest in his en- 
deavors to promote the growth of litera- 
ture, and has offered a handsome prize 
for the best history of the participation of 
Roumania in the war of 1877. The lan- 
guage is well adapted to poetical expres- 
sion: it is graceful, flexible and lends 
itself readily to the conceits of metaphor 
and the rhythmical fancies so indispen- 
sable to true poetry. There is something 
of the wildness and weirdness of the great 
plains on which it is spoken in its form. 
In objurgation and invective it is so won- 
fully elastic that the stage-drivers of the 
Pacific Coast and of Texas would retire 
from the field in despair after having 
once heard a Wallachian teamster when 
thoroughly angry with his horses, The 
utter whimsicality of the expressions used, 
and with which one becomes familiar in 
travelling day after day through the coun- 
try, was sometimes so overwhelming that 
my companions and I were compelled to 
roar with laughter when we should have 
reproved our driver for want of respect 
both for us and his beasts. 
Seven hundred thousand families live 
by agriculture in Roumania, and all the 
others who labor are engaged in trade, 
for manufactures make no progress. No 
native capitalist will risk competition with 
Austria, England, Russia and France. If 
the government would but intimate to 
the three hundred thousand gypsies in 
the principality that they must work or 
be treated as vagabonds are served in 
other countries, production might be 
remarkably increased. The gypsy has 
mechanical talent, and would make a 
good operative. But the Roumanians 
say that he would break his heart if 
obliged to labor for a certain number 
of hours daily—that he would forget his 
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task and wander away in the track of any 
sunbeam without the slightest idea that 
he was doing anything wrong. About 
three-fifths of the enormous amount of 
cereals produced in the country are con- 
sumed at home: the rest is exported to 
neighboring countries. A bad season for 
crops and a pestilence among the cattle 
would place hundreds of thousands of 
Roumanians in danger of starvation. 
The province must have manufactures 
before it can attain to anything like 
solid prosperity. 

It is strange that a land where manu- 
facturing is almost unknown should have 
a large number of populous towns. Ga- 
latz, on the Danube, has eighty thousand 
inhabitants: Jassy, which may fairly be 
considered the chief city of Upper Rou- 
mania (Old Moldavia), has ninety thou- 
sand. Although my impressions of Jassy 
are somewhat less enthusiastic than they 
would have been had not absolutely pour- 
ing showers of rain partially damped 
them, I left the old metropolis of the an- 
cient Dacians convinced that its people 
were enterprising, liberal, and likely to 
have an important commercial future. 
The principal streets are handsomely 
paved with asphalte, laid down as well 
as in Paris; here and there I spied a 
mansion of which Walnut street might 
be proud; and the public buildings were 
models of solidity and comfort. The ho- 
tels do not merit the same compliment. 
I thought the courtyard of the inn at 
Jassy the most uninviting place I had 
ever entered when I came into it one 
rainy afternoon. The mud was almost 
knee-deep: the horses floundered through 
it, snorting angrily. Some half-drunken 
mujiks, clad in greasy fur coats, were 
harnessing vicious - looking beasts, put- 
ting the high wooden collars, decorated 
with bells, on them. I began to fancy 
that I had made a mistake in my reck- 
oning and had slipped over the Russian 
frontier. As I tramped across the wood- 
en gallery which ran around the exterior 
of the hotel’s second story, servants in 
blue flowing trousers tucked into enor- 
mous boots, in red or green blouses tied 
at the throat with gayly-colored cords, 
and with bushy hair hanging low down 
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upon their foreheads, rose from their 
seats before their masters’ doors and 
stood bowing obsequiously until I had 
passed. It seemed like a leaf out of one 
of Tourgueneff’s transcripts of Russian 
life. In the vast bedroom offered me 
stood a mighty porcelain stove—a ver- 
itable monument, extending to the ceil- 


ing and provided with such a labyrinth 


of whitewashed pipes that it resembled 
an organ rather than a heating - appa- 
ratus. In the dining-room the landlord 
seemed astonished because the small 
glass of cordial with which the Russians 
usually begin a meal was refused. He 
commented on the refusal, seemed to 
think that it argued a lack of good sense, 
and presently asked me if I were an 
Austrian. 

It is not astonishing that Jassy has a 
Russian imprint, for it is but a short 
distance from the frontier of the great 
Northern empire, and has been occu- 
pied many times by the troops of the 
czars. As in the war of 1877, it was the 
first place into which a force was thrown 
after the various passages of the Pruth 
from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century to the middle of the nineteenth. 
At the time of my spring visit Russian 
officers were already there, buying for- 
age for the army soon to arrive. A 
French writer recounts that on one oc- 
casion a Muscovite general (in times 
past, be it understood) learned that there 
were not cattle enough to draw the trans- 
port - wagons from Jassy on toward the 
Danube. “Well, then, we must hitch 
up the boyards”’ (the Roumanian aris- 
tocracy), said this lively general. The 
Prince de Ligne, in his correspondence 
from Jassy in 1788, tells a good many 
stories which do not reflect credit on 
the conduct of the Russians. Perhaps 
a certain rude Northern impatience of 
the slow, shiftless character of the Rou- 
manian peasantry was the cause of some 
severe Russian measures. 

Jassy, like Bucharest, is very rich in 
churches and in relics. Roumania is ev- 
erywhere provided with about ten times 
as many churches as the people can use. 
The forms of religion in all sections of 
the country seem to promote the growth 
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of innumerable monasteries, shrines, ca- 
thedrals ahd minor houses of worship. 
The “Three Hierarchs,” the only wor- 


| thy rival of the massive and exquisite 


cathedral of Argésu, rears its proud front 
in Jassy. The inhabitants tell you with 
much emphasis that it is “under the in- 
vocation of St. Gregory, St. Chrysostom 
and St. John,” and swell with enthusiasm 
as they point to its light and graceful 
towers, the arabesques on the gigantic 
walls and the silver lamps in the three 
long and sombre naves lighting but faint- 
ly the portrait of the church’s founder, 
“Basil the Wolf,” whose very history 
most of the citizens have never heard, 
but who, they vaguely say, “was a great 
man and had seventeen children.” The 
Three Hierarchs and St. Nicholas, a 
monastery built in 1474 by Stephen the 
Great, are the chief wonders of Jassy. 
Princes and their retainers have moved 
to Bucharest, and their mansions—dig- 
nified with the title of “ palaces "—have 
fallen into the hands of Jews. The He- 
brew thrives at Jassy. I had the honor 
of being presented to the principal bank- 
er of that persuasion in the town, and 
sat with him in his office on Sunday to 
see him attend to business. Long-beard- 
ed men, clad in skull-caps and gaber- 
dines, hovered about, seeking his pres- 
ence eagerly, and a group of them, en- 
gaged in conversation ornamented and 
emphasized by stately gestures, was un- 
like anything to be seen in Western Eu- 
rope. Poor Jews and indescribably filthy 
and rheumatic gypsy beggars abounded 
and made the air ring with their appeals 
for alms. The melancholy sect hereto- 
fore alluded to as self-mutilators flour- 
ishes in this town and possesses a church. 
These people were driven out of Russia, 
but have never been refused permission 
to remain in Roumania or in Bulgaria, 
in which latter country there are many. 
Wretched as the environs of Jassy ap- 
pear when soaked with rain, when the cot- 
tages seem about to float away through 
the tall grass, and when the philosoph- 
ical stork, calmly perched on one leg, 
seems to have decided after due survey 
that it is about time to go somewhere 
else, in summer these same fields are 
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ravishingly beautiful. The hills are cov- 
ered with flowers, the plains with abun- 
dant crops. Riding along the roads lead- 
ing to Bucharest or out toward the Aus- 
trian Bukovina, one comes every few 
minutes upon some rustic hind who is in 
dress and figure almost the exact coun- 
terpart of the captive warriors to be seen 
on the bas-reliefs of the famous Trajan 
Column. The type has changed little, 
if any, in twenty centuries. It seems im- 
possible that such specimens of human- 
ity as these blank-faced tillers should 
make the landscape blossom thus with 
plenty. But they do it, and if educated 
would accomplish far greater wonders. 
From Jassy a picturesque and little- 
frequented road leads to Bolgrad, a 
quaint town of ten thousand inhab- 
itants situated in that portion of Bes- 
sarabia ceded by a treaty to Russia, 
only to be re-ceded by the Treaty of 
Paris to Moldavia, and now to be again 
handed over to Russia by Prince Charles 
of Roumania in exchange for the Do- 
brudscha, which has been wrested from 
the Turks in Bulgaria. The population 
in this Bessarabian land, which Russia 
has so long coveted, is distinctly Rou- 
manian. The men are rather more man- 
ly in bearing than their brethren of oth- 
er sections: they have broad foreheads, 
frank eyes, long coarse hair, dense black 
moustaches, well-turned limbs, and gen- 
erally carry weapons. But they live in 
hideous little cabins ‘unfit for the hab- 
itations of cattle, banked with mud and 
furnished inside with the rudest articles 
of prime necessity. In winter, when the 
heavy snows cover the roadways so deep- 
ly that locomotion is next to impossible, 
these worthies hibernate in their villages. 
They protect themselves from the cold by 
sheepskin coats and huge shaggy mantles. 
The womenare dull, submissive and rare- 
ly pretty. There are one hundred and 
forty thousand inhabitants in Bessara- 
bia, and Prince Charles thinks so much 
of them that he considers himself a loser 
by taking the Dobrudscha, which will give 
him two hundred thousand subjects. 
_ Between Bucharest and Jassy, on or 
near the line of rail leading to the Rus- 
sian frontier, there are many important 
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and interesting towns, rendered doubly 
attractive of late by the fact that war has 
just swept through them or hovered near 
.them. The land is rich with souvenirs 
of other campaigns than those of Rus- 
sians. The peasant now and then un- 
earths some coin or bronze or brass or- 
nament bearing the effigy of Alexander 
the Great, who once made an expedition 
into Dacia. On mountain-slopes are the 
traces of old cities whose history no man 
knows, and excavations among the half- 
buried walls of the long-forgotten tem- 
ples and palaces bring to light potteries, 
glass, bones of domestic animals, stone 
weapons and bits of effigies in metal so 
corroded that they cannot be distinguish- 
ed. The earth is here a vast tomb of 
dead-and-gone civilizations, wars and 
conquests: it is tranquil as the centuries 
roll on, awaiting the signal for another 
period of fruition. At the noted Barbosi 
—one of the first places to become cel- 
ebrated in 1877, because the Russians 
seized upon a bridge there in time to 
protect it against a descent meditated 
by the captains of Turkish monitors— 
are the remains of a vast Roman in- 
trenched camp and fortresses. The 
churches in Galatz and the ramparts in 
Braila are built of the massive stones 
taken from the walls which the elder 
Romans piled up as memorials of their 
valor and guarantees of their reward for 
it. Catacombs containing bas - reliefs, 
urns, statuettes and inscriptions were 
also discovered at Barbosi during the 
last century. Galatz, near Barbosi, is re- 
nowned chiefly for possessing the tomb 
of Mazeppa and as an important com- 
mercial port. The Greeks are quite as 
numerous and powerful there as in Bu- 
charest, and in the first quarter of this 
century rose with great spirit several 
times against the Turks, on one occa- 
sion slaying hundreds before their wrath 
was appeased. The Mussulmans were 
not slow at reprisal. How many times 
has the water of the Danube been crim- 
soned with the blood of battle? Yet the 
majestic river flows through lands which 
seem to have been intended for the home 
of eternal peace. Let us hope that with 
the new era of progress will come free- 
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dom from all barbaric struggles such as 
in time past have made Servia, Rouma- 
nia and Bulgaria a veritable “dark and 
bloody ground”’ in Europe. 

Bucharest has a fine national museum, 
which has been greatly enriched within 
the last few years by the collections of 
antiquities unearthed by the delving peas- 
ants. At first, the Wallachs did not fan- 
cy these things worth preserving. The 
farmer broke up statues to use them for 
boundary - stones, and the teamster who 
found a rusty coin while lighting his even- 
ing camp-fire spurned it away because it 
was not bright and new, like the 4” and 
b6aWi—the Roumanian francs and cen- 
times—of the present day. An eminent 
archeologist named Odobesco, who has 
written much on the subject of the tu- 
muli scattered everywhere in Roumania, 
believes that a careful search would bring 
to light many articles belonging to the 
Stone and Bronze Ages. In the eastern 
flanks of the Carpathians lie buried se- 
crets which were unknown to Herodotus 
himself, and upon which we may some 
day stumble. If the newly-emancipated 


principality is permitted to enjoy perma- 
nent peace, important discoveries will be 
made within its limits in the course of a 


few years. In addition to the treasures 
in the Bucharest museum, several princes 
and one or two wealthy private citizens 
have rich collections of coins, statues and 
vases which serve to illustrate the history 
of the earliest moments of the Christian 
era. 

In all the Roumanian towns which rise 
above the dignity of villages there is a 
large class of persons who do nothing 
from year’s end to year’s end. How 
they exist is a puzzle past comprehen- 
sion. In Ploiesci, which was for some 
time the head-quarters of the czar Alex- 
ander and the grand duke Nicholas at 
the beginning of the recent campaign 
against Turkey, there were hundreds of 
families enjoying leisure, but without any 
visible means of support. The husbands 
sat all day in the cafés smoking cigarettes 
and discussing the situation, or reclined 
on benches in their gardens indolently 
enjoying the soft spring breezes. Their 
wives and daughters appeared to outdo 
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their natural protectors in laziness. Yet 
all were well dressed, and even made a 
certain pretension to style, affecting to 
sneer at the rough, homely ways of some 
of the Northern folk who had come down 
to fight the Turk. The Jews controlled 
the trade: the Roumanian felt himself 
too fine, evidently, to sell linen coats at 
ten francs apiece and bottles of colored 
water labelled ‘‘ Bordeaux” at the same 
price tothe Russian new-comers. In Giur- 
gevo the same lazy, listless class was to 
be seen everywhere, and seemed too idle 
to move out of the way of the bombard- 
ment. At Simnitza, Master Nicolai, with 
whom for a short time I had the pleasure 
of residing, endeavored to explain his cir- 
cumstances. “The crops, you see, bring 
in a little,” he said; “the fowls a little 
more; once in a while I sell a butt of 
wine; and, mon Dieu! one does not 
need much money after all." This was 
eminently true in Master Nicolai’s case, 
for he seemed to live upon air and cig- 
arette smoke. I never saw him at table 
during my visit, and it is my firm belief 
that in a week he did not consume as 
much solid food as a full-grown English 
or American lad would eat in a single 
day. 

Towns like Ploiesci, Giurgevo, Crai- 
ova, Slatina, all have a certain smart- 
ness, and take their tone from Bucha- 
rest; but there is no solid prosperity in 
them. Morals are rather looser than the 
best class of Roumanians would like to 
admit: money is too powerful, and will 
buy almost anything. A little money will 
shake an obstacle to the completion of 
a contract, will secure exceptional priv- 
ilege and honor: a great deal of money 
makes all opposition to one’s wishes 
vanish as by magic. Venality is not so 
marked in the peasantry as it is in the 
middle classes. Of the corruption of so- 
ciety in the principal towns much has 
been said and written: it is as bad as 
it can be, but the Hungarians and Aus- 
trians, who spend much of their time in 
criticising the Roumanians, are quite as 
faulty as the inhabitants of the little 
principality. Divorce is easy and fre- 
quent throughout Roumania. There is 
little or no violent vengeance practised 
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in cases of domestic infelicity. The ex- 
terior of society is spotless, and the stran- 
ger spending a few days among the peo- 
ple would fancy them absolutely undis- 
turbed by any irregularities of conduct. 
Prince Charles and his wife have always 
given an example of the utmost devotion 
to the sacredness of the family tie, and 
as a natural consequence are universally 
loved and respected by the members of 
refined society in the state. 

Almost every Roumanian town, small 
and large, possesses innumerable gar- 
dens, which in summer make even the 
ordinary dwellings agreeable residences. 
In winter the wooden houses are not 
quite so pleasant, for the Wallach un- 
derstands as poorly as the Italian how 
to warm himself, and he. growls all 
through the severe cold season, which 
he considers as a kind of penance. 
With the cessation of the spring rains 
his serenity of temper returns. Each 
town has its gypsy quarter, and the 
types seen there are simply indescri- 
bable. Men and women of this class 


have extremely primitive ideas with re- 
gard to clothing, and appear absolutely 


devoid of shame. For four hundred and 
fifty years the Tsigane has been known 
in Roumania, and the race has made 
little or no improvement in that time: 
the gypsies still steal when they dare, 
beg when they can, and work only when 
obliged. 

The country is as rich in monasteries 
as in churches. What a wonderful field 
in these grand Carpathians for the paint- 
er, who as yet has left them unexplored ! 
The crags crowned with turrets and ram- 
parts; the immense forests, which ex- 
tend from snow-capped summits to vales 
where the grass is always green; the 
paths winding along verges of awful 
precipices ; the tiny villages where shep- 
herds come to sleep at night, and where 
the only persons who have ever seen 
people from Western Europe are the 
soldiers and the priests, who mayhap 
have travelled a little; the exquisite sun- 
sets filled with semi-tropical splendors, 
which flood and transfigure the vast coun- 
try-side,—all are new and wonderful, and 
offer ten thousand charms to him who is 
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weary of Switzerland and the Alps, the 
Scottish Highlands and the woods of 
Fontainebleau. Despite the rains which 
followed me when I threaded the paths 
in the neighborhood of superb old Ni- 
amtzo’s fortress and monastery, only six 
hotirs’ ride by diligence from a conveni- 
ent point on the railway from Bucharest 
to Jassy, I returned enchanted with the 
beauties of the Carpathian range. I do 
not remember in which of the novels of 
“Ouida” there is a description of this 
Roumanian mountain-country and one 
of the monasteries in an almost inacces- 
sible nook; but I know that in journey- 
ing about the mountains it seemed to 
me that she had not exaggerated, and 
that her rhapsody was full of profound 
truth. ' 

Niamtzo is the chief of Roumanian 
historical monasteries. Its bells rang to” 
call the faithful monks to prayer a hun- 
dred years before Columbus discovered 
America, yet some of its massive walls 
are still in good condition. The savage 
grandeur of its site, in a spot among 
high mountains tipped with snow, with 
fir trees standing round about it like 
solemn sentinels, is sufficiently impres- 
sive, but the edifice is more striking 
than its surroundings. To-day it has 
two churches, ten bell-towers and five 
or six hundred monks. These lead a, 
laborious albeit rather irresponsible ex- 
istence. The old fortress near it was 
erected in the thirteenth century by a 
body of Teutons whom an Hungarian 
king had employed to check the incur- 
sions of the Tartars; and hence the 
name of both fort and monastery, for 
Niamtzo, or Nemtzu, in Roumanian 
means “German.” After the Germans 
who built it had passed away, Niamtzo 
was the scene of many bloody battles. 
Tradition informs us that Stephen the 
Great, unfortunate in battle with the 
Turks, fled toward the fortress, but that 
his mother Helen commanded the gates 
to be shut in his face, crying out that un- 
less he came home victor he was no son 
of hers. Whereupon this dutiful son re- 
covered his presence of mind, and, rally- 
ing his flying men, turned and inflicted 
upon the Turks a chastisement which 
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the Osmanli nation remembers to this 
day. 

Niamtzo possesses various buildings 
of more or less modern construction— 
an insane asylum and one or two cloth- 
factories in which the monks labor. Not 
far from the old monastery is a fanfaus 
convent for women, distinguished from 
similar institutions in Roman Catholic 
countries by the extreme freedom of the 
inmates. This convent of Agapia has 
contained as many as five hundred 
“nuns” at a time, all belonging to the 
upper ranks of society. None of these 
ladies considered themselves as bound 
to ghostly vows, and Agapia and other 
convents became the centres of so much 
intrigue that the government was com- 
pelled some years since to place restric- 
tions upon them. The clergy aided the 
secular officials to reform many scanda- 
lous lapses from discipline in these es- 
tablishments. Sojourn in the convent, 
once adopted, is for life, and many 
rich Roumanian families sacrifice one 
of their daughters that they may have 
more wealth for the child they love best. 
The revenues of both the monasteries 
and convents are enormous: Niamtzo, 
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which was at one time under the special 
protection of the emperor of Russia, dis- 
poses of nearly nine hundred thousand 
francs yearly, and Agapia’s income is 
one hundred and twenty thousand francs. 
There are many convents in the moun- 
tains near Niamtzo, and indeed there are 
few sections of Roumania in which these 
institutions do not exist. 

In a convent not far from Bucharest 
a consul who was a guest for the after- 
noon was somewhat surprised to hear a 
number of nuns constantly repeating for 
more than an hour a woman’s name. 
At last his curiosity prompted him to 
ask the lady superior what was the rea- 
son of this repetition. 

“Oh,” said she, smiling, “it’s only a 
privighiero.” 

“And what is that ?”’ 

“It is a prayer for the death of a cer- 
tain person who has won the affections 
of a great dignitary away from his law- 
ful wife. The Srivighiero is paid for by 
the wife, and is to be continued at short 
intervals for forty days.” 

The consul did not dare to ask the 
lady if she thought the prayer would 
be answered. EDWARD KING. 
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I WILL not speak. For ever from old days 
Another voice assails him: shall mine come 

To break that perfect music? Make me dumb, 
God, who art merciful! and of thy grace 


Keep my lips silent. 


I have heard him praise 


Her speech as sweet as late bird singing home, 
And soft as on far shore breaks the spent foam, 
Tender as twilight’s peace on woodland ways. 
I serve his pleasure, wait with ears attent: 
Indeed, it well befits me to be meek. 
His joy is past, his fortune has been spent, 
And I—he found me when he turned to seek, 
In place of Bliss, some pale and dull Content— 
I will be faithful, but I will not speak. 


LouIsE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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“s A THOUSAND pardons, monsieur,” 
says a good-humored voice at my 
elbow. 

I am standing on the narrow sidewalk 
of the Rue St. Jean in the old Norman 
city of Caen, having paused in my lei- 
surely saunter one bright June morning 
for an admiring gaze at the wondrous 
spire of St. Pierre rising two hundred and 
forty feet above its supporting tower, with 
its soft gray surface pierced with open 
trefoils. “A thousand pardons, mon- 
sieur,” repeats the voice as I look now 
at the owner of it. 

The speaker is a short, stout little wo- 
man of perhaps fifty years, who stands 
facing me on the narrow footway with a 
portly-looking basket on her arm. From 
out the basket peep legs of fowl and let- 
tuce - leaves, the fresh greenness of the 
latter contrasting oddly with the faded 
yellow of the neighboring legs. If the 
face which is now upturned toward mine 
has ever been a pretty one, it has lost all 
claim to that distinction at present, and 
the partial absence of teeth gives it a 
curiously puckered expression. Yet, sur- 
mounted by a snowy cap, it is not unat- 
tractive, and there is a kindly twinkle in 
the black bead-like eyes and a smile 
about the puckered mouth, I step quick- 
ly to one side that she may pass, but now 
that she has succeeded in attracting my 
attention she seems in no hurry to move 
on. 

‘Monsieur was perhaps admiring the 
beautiful St. Pierre?” is said question- 
ingly. 

I nod my head. 

‘Monsieur is doubtless of the English 
nation ?”’ she continues, shifting her heavy 
basket to her other arm, while the yellow 
legs seem to wave deprecatingly in the 
air as she does so. 

My answer that I am from America 
serves to deepen the queer little smile 
that is about her mouth. ‘Monsieur is 
an Américain,” is said musingly. “ That 
is so far away !"’ and she waves her un- 





occupied hand in the direction of St. 
Pierre. “I knew one once who went 
to America, but it was long ago, and he 
comes not back;’’ and the voice takes 
on a pathetic little quaver and the smile 
leaves her face for a moment. 

“Was it a friend of yours?” I ask sym- 
pathizingly. 

“But yes, monsieur: it was my son;” 
and the cheery voice grows unsteady. 

“T should like to hear about it,” I con- 
tinued, forgetting the tower of St. Pierre 
and its gray old spire in the momentary 
interest which this old Frenchwoman has 
excited. 

“Monsieur is very good to want to 
listen to an old woman like me,” she 
responds, her wrinkled face flushing 
with pleasure as she says the words; 
“but it is a long story, and now I have 
not the time, as I promised to be home 
at eleven, and monsieur hears the bells 
striking eleven this moment. But if 
monsieur really wishes—” and she stops 
and looks inquiringly at me. 

I assure her that I really want to hear 
her story, and she goes on: “Then if 
monsieur will have the goodness to walk 
this way this afternoon, and stop at that 
house at the end of the street where he 
sees that little sign over the door, and 
inquire for Madame Estival, he shall 
hear. Bon jour, monsieur;’’ and she 
goes her way with a little courtesy which 
would be graceful but for the heavy 
basket which bumps against her knees. 

Meanwhile I retrace my steps along 
the Rue St. Jean, and thread my way 
through the Place St. Pierre among the 
market-women bustling about their stalls 
piled high with flowers and fruits and 
vegetables, and.turn into Rue Notre 
Dame, which is quieter than the busy 
market-place, and following this till it 
becomes Rue St. Etienne, I at last reach 
the Abbaye aux Hommes and the church 
of St. Etienne, where once lay the. body 
of William the Conqueror. Andso, with 
pleasant rambling about this half-mod- 
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ernized Norman town, the morning goes, 
and after a dinner at a modest little res- 
taurant in one of the side streets leading 
from Rue Notre Dame, I find myself in 
mid-afternoon once more in Rue St. Jean. 
The door of the house my acquaintance 
of the morning has indicated stands open, 
and as I approach it Madame Estival 
herself appears, smiling and courtesy- 
ing. It is evident that in my honor she 
has changed her costume of the morn- 
ing for a dark brown silk, which rustles 
with every step. Around her neck is a 
string of gold beads, and on her head a 
high, pointed muslin cap, the first that I 
have seen in Caen. 

“Monsieur is too kind,” she says as 
she entreats me to come in, and leads 
the way over a floor so highly polished 
that I follow with some misgivings lest 
I slip and fall. 

“Will monsieur be seated?” and as I 
take the chair she offers I gaze about me 
a little. 

The room I have entered is long and 
narrow, and, though a large window 
opens on the street, the apartment is 
not very light, for shelves extended 
across the window are laden with choice 
specimens of Rouen faience and the ware 
of Limoges and Nevers. One side of the 
room is lined with shelves filled in the 
same manner also. 

“Monsieur is perhaps a lover of such 
things ?” suggests Madame Estival, no- 
ticing the direction of my gaze; and as 
I bow my head in reply she resumes: 
“But Adolphe, my son, never cared for 
the business, and so he went.to work 
with his uncle, Jean Voysier, the en- 
graver, before whose house monsieur 
was standing this morning. Adolphe 
was but sixteen when he went to my 
brother, and often has Jean said to me, 
‘Louise’—that is my name, monsieur 
perceives—‘I never had one to learn 
of me that was so quick as Adolphe.’ 
And well might he praise him, for there 
were few brighter lads than Adolphe in 
all Caen. Monsieur thinks, doubtless, 
that I am a foolish old woman, but when 
I think of Adolphe mon jis I am triste ;"” 
and a tear rolls down the wrinkled cheek 
and falls upon the string of gold beads. 





she continues, touching with one hand 
the pointed cap, while the other smooths 
down the brown silk: “it is hardly ever 
seen now in Caen except on féte-days; 
but Adolphe used to like me to wear it, 
and it was the thought of him that made 
me put it on to-day ;” and Madame Es- 
tival sighs as she says this, and is si- 
lent for a moment, while an inquisitive 
mouse peers curiously at me from be- 
hind a tall jar of Rouen faience in one 
corner of the room, and then, as madame 
begins speaking again, dodges behind 
the wainscoting. 

“Did monsieur observe as he came up 
the street that tall, narrow house num- 
bered 94?” 

I did remember passing it and pausing 
to notice how each of the upper stories 
projected over the one beneath. 

“Tt is a very old house,”’ says Madame 
Estival, ‘‘and once that little balcony at 
the top used to be filled with flowers all 
summer, Jules Frére lived there with his 
daughter Marguerite, and that was her 
chamber, there with the balcony in front. 
They came from Bayeux the year after 
Adolphe went to work with my brother 
Jean; and as Adolphe sat with his grav- 
ing-tools before the highest window at 
my brother’s—for Jean rented but the 
two upper floors then—he could look 
across to the balcony, for Jules Frére’s 
was just opposite Jean Voysier’s. In 
those days Marguerite used to water her 
flowers in the balcony every morning, 
and Adolphe, looking across the street, 
had only to say in his modest, gentle 
way, ‘Bon jour, mademoiselle,’ for her 
to hear him quite well. Adolphe, the 
silly fellow! used to say to me that Mar- 
guerite was like a flower herself. It was 
then that Adolphe would be a long time 
in his chamber in the mornings, and 
when he came down I could see how 
carefully he was dressed. But I said 
nothing. 

“Monsieur sees how it was: the fool- 
ish boy was in love. But what would 
you? Monsieur knows how hard it is to 
put an end to such things. And Margue- 
rite was very beautiful: when she went 
to St. Pierre with her father, monsieur 
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would have looked a long time to find 
one more beautiful. Old Jules Frére— 
ah, how ugly he was !""— and madame 
gives that expressive French shrug and 
makes a gesture of disgust—“ was a book- 
keeper, and Marguerite was always mak- 
ing lace. Monsieur is aware, perhaps, 
how famous the black lace of Caen is, 
and at Bayeux, where the Fréres had 
lived, they say the lace is still finer. But 
I do not know. 

“ But it was a long time before Adolphe 
could see Mademoiselle Frére except 
among her flowers, and meanwhile 
Adolphe was growing up straight’ and 
tall, and Marguerite grew every day 
more beautiful. But when winter came 
and Marguerite was no more at the 
window, Adolphe grew sad, and I, his 
mother, could do nothing to please him. 
So it is, monsieur: my boy was nineteen 
years old, and all his life I had loved 
and cared for him, and now he sees a 
pretty face, and all my love for him is 
nothing. But the months went by, and 
at last Adolphe used to meet Marguerite 
at the little fétes in our quarter, and she 
was very friendly to poor Adolphe, and 
allowed him always to dance with her. 
And Jules Frére was very civil to him, 


and invited him to the house very often. 


But, indeed, no one could help liking 
Adolphe. Ah, monsieur, he was so hand- 
some! Will monsieur look at this?” 
and madame rises, and going to an old- 
fashioned armoire in one corner of the 
room, brings from thence a faded pho- 
tograph and places it in my hand. 

Handsome Adolphe Estival certainly 
was not, except to the eyes of*a mother, 
if the accuracy of the photégt&ph could 
be trusted ; but the face seemed an hon- 
est, intelligent one, with a certain boyish 
look which had not yet given way to the 
more matured features of the man. 

I hand the photograph back with a 
kindly word or two, and madame. crosses 
the room and replaces it in a compart- 
ment of the armoire before she resumes 
her story. 

“Has monsieur been long in Caen?" 
she questions, taking up her knitting, 
which has lain on a stand at her elbow. 

I answer that I have been here a week. 

Vor. XXI.—46 
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“Then monsieur has doubtless been 


‘to the Cours Cafarelli, there by the river, 


the Arne; and he remembers the rows 
of trees with seats between them that are 
there? It is there where Adolphe and 
Marguerite used to walk in the long sum- 
mer evenings, I went there too when I 
was young, but monsieur sees that must 
have been a long time ago,” says ma- 
dame, with a little pause between the 
words, 

“ Adolphe would come to me,” she 
resumes, “those evenings, and ask me 
if I thought he looked well enough to 
walk with Marguerite ; and I would say, 
‘Adolphe, you might walk with the em- 
press herself ;’ and then he would kiss 
me and go away, and I would watch him 
going down the street till he stopped at 
Monsiéur Frére’s door, and after that till 
he and Marguerite had turned the corner 
into the Place St. Pierre. And I used'to 
sit and think of the days when he and 
Marguerite would be married. I hoped 
it would be a long time first, but since I 
knew Adolphe loved her I was quite will- 
ing he should marry, and there was no 
one else I could have liked as well. . Mar- 
guerite was not at all like her father: he 
was like the carrots monsieur sometimes 
sees in the market-place, thin and twist- 
ed out of shape; but Marguerite was tall 
and straight, with eyes that looked right 
through one, and a voice as sweet and 
soft as the organ-notes that monsieur will 
sometimes hear at mass, unless "’— and 
madame speaks a little hesitatingly— 
“unless monsieur is a Protestant, for 
there are many dans 1’ Amérique, 1 am 
told.” 

“And so monsieur is really a Prot- 
estant ?”” she muses when I have an- 
swered. ‘Ah well! it is not much mat- 
ter, for has not our curé himself said 
there are many good people among the 
Protestants? But monsieur thinks,” she 
continues, “that Iam a long time telling 
him my story, but indeed there is not 
much more to tell. It was when Adolphe 
was just twenty-one that he went one day 
to ask Jules Frére for his daughter in’ 
marriage. It was long before that he 
had found out that _— loved 
only him.” 
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“In those walks in the Cours Cafa- 
reli,” I suggest. 

“*Tis likely,” madame says simply. 
“But I was saying,” she resumes, taking 
a ball of yarn from her pocket and un- 
doing a'portion slowly, and then repla- 
cing the depleted ball in her pocket and 
taking up her knitting and her story at 
the same time, “that Adolphe at last went 


to see if Jules Frére would let-him marry: 


Marguerite. But ah, monsieur, it was a 
sad heart that my Adolphe had from that 
day. When he told Marguerite’s father 
how he loved his daughter and: wished 
to marry her, old Jules. Frére grew all at 
once very stern and looked at Adolphe 
as if he could tear him in pieces. 

“*T never thought you would be so 
presumptuous,’ he said, scowling all the 
while. ‘If I allowed you to see Margue- 
rite, and to go with her to church and 
to other places, it was because I saw it 
pleased her, and I thought of you both 
as children. I do not mean for her to 
marry here in Caen, but she is to marry 
the son of my old neighbor in Bayeux. 
You are but a poor engraver. If I were 
to let you marry her she would starve. 
No, Adolphe Estival ’—and this he said 
very loud, so that Marguerite, who was 
in the next room, should hear —‘ you 
cannot have Marguerite, and I forbid 
you to see her again;’ and then he 
opened the door to the street and told 
Adolphe that he might go. 

“Ah, monsieur, those were sad days 
for us. After that Adolphe was always 
sad. He never whistled when he was 
dressing in the mornings, as he always 
used to do; he was cross to me, his 
mother, for the first time in his life; and 
my brother Jean would say to me that 
Adolphe would sit all day at his work 
and say nothing. It was no use looking 
’ over to the balcony now, for Jules Frére 
had taken all Marguerite’s flowers into 
the house himself, so that she should no 
more come there to water them. At last 
Adolphe said he would stay no longer in 
Caen: it was hateful to him. He would 
go to Paris. And when I spoke to Jean 
about it, he said it was well—that there 
the lad would get over his disappoint- 
ment, and perhaps, for he knew his 





trade well, would in time become a fa- 
mous engraver. But I had many sor- 
rowful thoughts, monsieur, when I pack- 


ed Adolphe’s trunk for the journey, for I 


was not so hopeful as Jean; yet I would 
not try to keep him with me if he would 
really be- happier away. And so he went 


to Paris one morning ; and oh, monsieur,, 


I have not. seen him since!’’ and ma- 
dame’s voice is almost.a:sob, while the 
knitting falls to the floor unheeded. 
“For after he had been a few months 
in Paris,”’ she continues, “he wrote me 
that he was going to America with a new 
friend of his, for, though work was good. 
in Paris, he did not care to stay there. 


See! here is the letter,” madame says. 


eagerly, and brings me the letter from 
the same compartment of the armoire 
from which she had formerly taken the 
photograph. 


I glance at the stiff; boyish writing, . 


and ask, as I turn the letter about idly 
in my hand, if madame has heard from 
Adolphe since he went to America. 
“Not a word,” says madame dejected- 
ly, dusting off a piece of Dresden china 


on the shelf in an absent sort of manner. 


with the sleeve of her brown silk as she 
speaks. 

“It is very sad,” I murmur, be: ause I 
can think of nothing better to say just 
then; and then I ask how long since 
Adolphe went to America, for the letter 
which she has shown me, and which she 
has now replaced with the photograph, 
is undated. 

“One whole year, monsieur,” is ma- 
dame’s sorrowful answer. 

“ Perhaps Adolphe is waiting till he can. 
tell you that he has found some good sit- 
uation and is making good wages before 
he writes to you, or it may be that he 
means ‘to “surprise you before long with 
some fine present from.across the seas,” 
I suggest. 

Madame does not see the unlikelihood 
of my surmises, and her face brightens 
up. She resumes her knitting: “It may 
be as monsieur says: I was wrong to 
think that Adolphe could forget his moth- 
er. America is much larger than France, 
I have heard ?” she says questioningly. 

“Much larger,” I answer; and then 
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she listens eagerly while I tell her about 
the wonderful country to which Adolphe 
has gone. Finally, ask about Margue- 
rite. 

“Marguerite? Ah, monsieur, she is 
dead. It was soon after Adolphe went 


to Paris that she said to Jules Frére her 


father that she would never marry the 
son of their old Bayeux neighbor whom 


he had said:she must. Then Jules Frére. 


was very angry, and very cross he was 
with poor Marguerite; and at last she said 
she would go to the convent. Monsieur 
Frére did not oppose her going, because 
he thought that long before her novitiate 
was over and it was time for her to take 
the black veil she would be tired of the 
convent and be glad to come back and 
do as he wished... So, monsieur, it was 
not long before Marguerite went to the 
Abbaye aux Dames. Monsieur has pass- 
ed the abbaye, it is likely, there on the 
high ground beyond St. Pierre?” 

Monsieur knows the place. well, for it 
was but yesterday that he was there ex- 
amining the convent church of the Holy 
Trinity and the hospital of the Hétel 
Dieu. 

“So, there was where Marguerite went; 
and after she had been there some months 
she caught a fever from one of the sick 
people—for she went every day to nurse 
the poor creatures in the Hétel Dieu— 
and as she was not strong she could not 
get over it, and every day she grew worse. 
At last one morning she sent for me—it 
was the twelfth of February, monsieur— 
and just as I reached the abbaye I heard 
the bell tolling, and one of the Sisters 
came and told me that Marguerite was 
dead;” and here madame’s voice, low 
and tremulous, breaks down utterly, 

After a while she grows calm, and then 
she tells me more about Marguerite’s 
death. “It was the twelfth of last-Feb- 
ruary, monsieur,”” she repeats. “Old 
Jules Frére was almost crazy, and not a 
word the curé would say could comfort 
him. After the funeral was over he re- 
signed his place, sold all his furniture and 
went back to Bayeux. I have heard that 
he himself was very ill afterward, but I 
do not know.” 

Madame stops short here, for the 





church-clocks are striking five, and just 

as their last strokes sound a small clock 

on a high shelf in one corner of the room 

strikes the hour in a hurried, apologetic - 
sort of way, as if it were ashamed of be- 

ing caught lagging. 

“A thousand pardons, monsieur !” 
cries madame: “I did not know it was 
so late. And monsieur has stayed all 
the afternoon to listen to me, a tiresome 
old woman! I shall never forgive my- 
self; and she makes an impatient ges- 
ture with her wrinkled hands. 

But when I assure her that I do not at 
all regret the way in which the afternoon 
has gone she looks relieved; and then 
I say a few words of sympathy, blunder- 
ingly enough, no doubt; and then, as I 
rise to go, madame rises also, and we 
move toward the street-door. But I do 
not go just yet: I have seen a jar of 
Rouen faience that I think I must have, 
and so I ask the price. And then we 
have a little talk over madame'’s china, 
and she promises to send the Rouen jar 
to the Hétel de Than, where I am stay- 
ing, on the morrow: then I say good-day 
to madame, who smiles her queer, puck- 
ered little smile as she responds, and 
then I go down the Rue St. Jean again 
and on to my hotel. 

On my way I call for letters at the 
post-office, and three letters are hand- 
ed me—from over the seas, all of them, 
and grateful reminders of home and 
friends in /a grande Amérique, as Ma- 
dame Estival had calied it. One of the 
letters is from a college friend, who gos- 
sips pleasantly about old acquaintances 
and their whereabouts, and toward the 
end he says: 

“Do you remember, Ralph, how 
shocked we all were last fall by the 
murder of Mr. Loring and his friends out 
there’in Arizona by the Apaches? Well, 
something of the same kind happened 
last winter near Tucson, Arizona, which 
has just come to my knowledge. I don't 
know that you ever saw Fred Warren, 
who used to be quite a friend of mine, 
but whom I haven't seen so much of this 
last year, since 1 have been so engaged 
in business. He was always a roving 
sort of fellow, and last fall he set off for 
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a journey across the Plains, taking with 
him a young Frenchman—Estival, his 
name was, an engraver — who was 
very much attached to him on account 
of some kindnesses Warren had shown 
him. They went first to Santa Fé, and 
there Fred picked up an acquaintance 
with some fellows from Arizona, who 
told him that he ought to visit the silver- 
mines there; so Fred, who had no par- 
ticular object in view beyond a general 


desire for adventure, decided he would~ 


turn his steps in that direction; and the 
young Frenchman of-course went with 
him. -Late one February night — the 


twelfth, if I am not mistaken —while. 


they were riding in the stage to Tucson 
with three or four companions, a band 
of Apaches swooped down on them. All 
the party in the stage were armed, and 
they made so stout a resistance that the 
Indians—there were but few of them, by 
the way—fled; not, however, till they had 
fired several shots and mortally wound- 


ed poor Fred and the young Frenchman. . 


Fred and his friend were taken on to 
Tucson, where they died next day, and 
were buried in that far-off, half-Spanish 
town. Thinking of their: melancholy 
end far away from any friends, and of 
the case of Gilbert, a young fellow who 
lived next door, and who died recently 
after quite a long sickness which the 
tender attentions of friends had done all 
they could to alleviate, has 1 ept a verse 
of Jean Ingelow (you know how you used 
to laugh at me for my liking for Jean 
Ingelow) running in my mind for days: 
Men must die: one dies by day, and near him moans 
his mother ; 
They dig his grave, tread it down, and go from it 
full loath ; 
And one dies about the midnight, and the wind 
moans, and no other, 
And the snows give him a burial; and God loves 
them both. 


“It is only within a few days that I 
heard of Fred’s death. You know news 
travels slowly from those out-of-the-way 


regions. I told youl had not seen much 
of poor Fred the last year; but he came 
to see me the day he left Boston, bring- 
ing his French friend with him—a pleas- 
ant- appearing young fellow, but with a 
disappointed look in his eyes, I fancied. 


RUE ST. JEAN. 
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He was from Caen, he told me, where 
you are now, I suppose, from the address 
you forwarded me from Paris. If youcan 
find this young Frenchman’s friends there, . 
you had better tell them what I have just 
written about his fate, as it may be they 
will not hear otherwise. 

‘How do you like Normandy, Ralph ?: 
Are you as charmed with the country as 
you expected?’ and then, with one or 
two requests for trifles from Normandy, 
my friend's letter closes. 

As I think of the little shop in the Rue. 
St. Jean to which I must go to-morrow 
with the sorrowful tale I have just learn- 
ed, I wish myself miles away, and then 
I toss the letter impatiently aside and 
vainly resolve that I will think no more’ 
of the matter till next day. 

The morrow comes, and while I am 
eating a late breakfast madame herself 
appears, with the Rouen jar carefully 
packed in the market-basket which I: 
had seen her have the day before. “Bon 
jour, monsieur,”’ she says, opening the.’ 
basket and unpacking the jar. ‘‘Mon- 
sieur is perhaps surprised ‘to see me; 
and truly I might have sent my nephew, 
young Francois, but a lad of ten is hard- 
ly to be trusted with china;’’ and ma- - 
dame laughs merrily. 

Madame is evidently in good spirits, 
and talks and laughs incessantly, and 
the difficulty of telling what I have learn- 
ed becomes more and more apparent. At 
last she says it is time for her to go to 
church, “‘ For monsieur, it is likely, does 
not know that it is the festival of St. John 
Baptist, and I am going to the church of 
St. Sauveur, where my cousin is one of 
the priests.” 

Then I say that I have not seen that - 
church, and would like to go with her if 
madame will permit ;.and madame smiles 
and says Oui very eagerly; and off we 
go, the little Frenchwoman and I. 

When the service is over we do not 
leave the church, for madame sees her 
cousin in his black cassock coming down 
the aisle to speak with her. He is aman 
much older than madame, with calm, be- 
nignant features and soft gray hair escap- 
ing from under his close skull-cap. He 
smiles gracieusly as he approaches us, 
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and when his cousin tells him that “mon- 
sieur is from America,” he asks politely 
if I would not like to go about the church, 
and offers himself as a guide-while ma- 
dame stays behind. 

When we are quite dut of sight of ma- 
dame, and are examining a curious fresco 
in a side-chapel, I tell him how his cousin 
has told me about her son, and of what I 
have since learned about his death so far 
away from home and friends. The good 
priest is much moved, and the tears roll 
down his cheeks and fall on his black cas- 
sock. “It is so hard for poor Louise!” he 


murmurs; and then he sits down on a: 


stone bench, quite overcome. But he re- 
covers himself in a moment, and then he 


says, ‘ Monsieur will wonder at my tell-. 


ing him, but when I was quite a young 
man I was in love with Louise: she was 
but a girl then, and I thought her charm- 
ing;” and a blush rises in his pale cheeks. 
“But,” he resumes, “‘my father did not 
think it right for cousins to marry, and 
so I became a priest, and Louise never 
knew;”’ and his voice, soft and low as 
it is, becomes inaudible, though his lips 
move slightly. He has forgotten that any 
one is with him. 

I venture to break the silence at last 
by suggesting that he should be the one 
to inform madame of her son’s death. 

“You are right,” he responds. “It is 
I that should do it, instead of leaving the 
task to a stranger, though I cannot feel 
that monsieur is a stranger to us,” he 
adds politely. 

Then I tell him that I will not go back 
to where madame is waiting; and so he 
shows me a small door which will admit 
me into the street, and as I open it and 
pass out I hear his steps echoing down 
the aisles. 

The next day I goto the Rue St. Jean. 
The shutters of the little china-shop are 
closed, but the door is open and the good 
priest is just coming out. 

“Louise,” he says in answer tomy ques- 
tion, “will see you, Ithink. Let us goin.” 

We find madame sitting in a high- 
backed chair in an inner room, the Jon- 
net de coton on her head and Adolphe’s 
picture and letter in her hand. 

“She says she shall always wear the 





bonnet de coton now, because Adolphe 
loved to see her in it,” the priest has 
just time to whisper to me before ma- 
dame speaks. 

“Bon jour, monsieur,” she says sad- 
ly; and then, when I have answered 
her greeting, she resumes: “It is the 
Bon Dieu that has taken my Adolphe, 
monsieur, It is wrong for me to weep, 
for it must be that he is happy, he and 
Marguerite. And so it was the twelfth 
of February that the Bon Dieu took them 
both ?. Itis well: I will not grieve;” and 
then, after a pause, she says, but more to 
herself than to us, it would seem, “Oh, 
Adolphe! Adolphe! mon cher fils!” 

Then we go softly away, the priest 
and I, and when we have gone together 
down the street, and have reached the | 
Place de St. Pierre, we part, and I have 
taken my last look at the Rue St. Jean. 


I leave Caen the next day, and in a 
month more my idle ramblings are at an 
end and I am back in America. A few 
days after my return I find that some few 
of Warren's personal effects have found 
their way from Arizona to his Boston 
friends, and among them are some lit- 
tle trifles that belonged to his French 
companion. They are readily resigned 
to me upon my promising to forward 
them to his mother, whose address I 
have. I do this, and in a few weeks a 
letter reaches me from Caen. It is from 
the priest. 


“We are very grateful to you,” he 
writes, “Louise and I, for sending us 
Adolphe’s ring and cross. Louise wears 
the cross on her neck, and the ring she 
keeps in the armoire with the letter and 
picture. We often talk of you in the 
Rue St. Jean, and Louise says a prayer 
for you every day. You ask if she is 
well. She was ill for some days after 
you saw her last, but she has quite re- 
covered now, though I do not think she 
will ever be like the old Louise Estival 
again. She sends you her thanks and 
best wishes. 

“T am, monsieur, yours to serve, 

“EMILE LAFAUCHERIE. 


OscaR F. ADAMS. 
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EN O'CLOCK: the broken moon 
Hangs not yet a half hour high, 
Yellow as a shield of brass, 
In the dewy air of June, 
Poised between the vaulted sky 
And the ocean’s liquid glass. 


Earth lies in the shadow still; 
Low black bushes, trees and lawn 
‘Night’s ambrosial dews absorb ; 
Through the foliage creeps a thrill,. 
Whispering of yon spectral dawn 
And the hidden climbing orb. 


Higher, higher, gathering’ light, 
Veiling with a golden gauze 
All the trembling atmosphere, 
See, the rayless disk grows white! 
Hark, the glittering billows pause! 
Faint, far sounds possess the ear, 


Elves on such a night as this 
Spin their rings upon the grass; 
On the beech the water-fay 
Greets her lover with a kiss; 
Through the air swift spirits pass, 
Laugh, caress, and float away. 


Shut thy lids and thou shalt see 
Angel faces wreathed with light, 
Mystic forms long vanished hence. 
Ah, too fine, too rare, they be 
For the grosser mortal sight, 
And they foil our waking sense. 


Yet we feel them floating near, 
Know that we are not alone, 
Though our open eyes behold 
Nothing save the moon’s bright sphere, 
In the vacant heavens shown, 
And the ocean’s path of gold. 
EmMA LAZARUS. 
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Rend history of the Masons of Virginia 
in its main features much resenibles 
that of nearly all the later families of the 
State which have a history. From the 
George Mason who, with Patrick Henry, 
refused to sign the Constitution of the 
United States because it “squinted to- 
ward monarchy,” down to the author of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, whose mission 
was interrupted by Captain Wilkes, they 
were a proud, generous, handsome race, 
fond of politics and of blooded horses 
and good dinners. My great - grand- 
mother, Mrs. Thomson- Mason of Eng- 
land, bought with her pin-money the 
beautiful valley extending from Lees- 
burg to Point of Rocks for one shilling 
an acre; and in my childhood this hap- 
py valley was occupied almost entirely by 
the Masons, not one of whom remains. 
I will pass by the hospitality, the sports, 


the political success, the lawsuit so indis- 
pensable to every family worthy of the 
name, and try to bring out from the deep- | 
ening shadows of the past only the equal- 


ly indispensable family tragedy. Ah, if 
Virginia could have had a Hawthorne to 


study some of these domestic histories as | 


he studied the less picturesque ones of 
New England! What striking scenes 
and effective figures would start afresh 


from the relentless mist of years, now | 
blotting them so fast and hopelessly | 


from view, were there but such a brood- 
ing fancy and such a magic touch as his 
to evoke them ! 

But the tragedy that I shall tell seems 
to need no aid. In whole and in detail 
it is so logical and so complete, it bears 
in sober truth a form so like the one we 
look for, that the simplest possible nar- 
ration of the facts is all that art requires. 

In 1815, Armistead T. Mason entered 
the Senate of the United States—young, 
handsome, gifted, wealthy, with all his 
family prestige about him. He was also 
quick to anger and rather overbearing. 
When in the Senate I believe he was 
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the youngest member of that body. His 
father had been a United States Senator 
before him, and was a nephew of the il- 
lustrious George Mason just mentioned. 

The McCartys were related, remote- 
ly in blood and closely by marriage, to 
the Masons, the sister of this Armistead 
T. Mason having married William Mc- 
Carty, afterward a member of the House 
of Representatives. In 1819, when Ma- 
son had been about four years in the 
Senate, and when he was not much over 
thirty years old, there arose between him 
and John M. McCarty, the brother of 
William, some difficulty of a political 
nature, which becafne more and thore 
embittered by the influence of injudi- 
cious friends, until the usual result of 
such “difficulties” in those days was 
reached. 

Mason had a young and devoted wife, 
with one child, a pretty little boy but a 
few months old. Their home was called 
Selma, in the county of Loudon. John 
M. McCarty was a brilliant young law- 
yer of the same county, and he was soon 
to be married to the lovely Lucinda Lee. 
When about to start for the “field of 
honor” Mason persuaded his unsuspect- 
ing wife to go on a visit to his mother, 
who lived at the old Mason homestead, 
Raspberry Plain, a few miles distant. 
All were in total ignorance of his inten- 
tions. He left with his physician a let- 
ter directed to my mother, asking her, 
in case of his death, to go to his wife 
and comfort her. 

They fought at Bladensburg. Mason 
fell at the first fire and never spoke again. 
The old physician and my mother has- 
tened to his young widow and darling 
little boy, and had the hard task of tell- 
ing first the dreadful news, and trans- 
forming a world which held nothing but 
beauty and happiness for them into a 
dreary desert scarce better than the 
grave. Weeks passed, so overwhelm- 
ing was her grief, before it became cer- 
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tain that she would regain her senses. 
Scarcely less heartrending was the sor- 
- row that bowed down the dead Sena- 
tor’s fond mother. 

In the mean time, McCarty had written 
to Miss Lee relating what he had done, 
giving her a week for reflection, and 
asking her to tell him at the end of that 
time whether she could marry him after 
what had happened. She related to me, 
long afterward, the agony of that week— 
how she knelt in despair at her mother's 
feet and asked her to decide; how the 


old lady could only advise her to follow - 


her own heart; how at last she sent a 
note to her lover inviting him to call. 
Their meeting she did not describe, but 
it was said that, sitting at the instrument 
as he entered, she sang the words— 


Come rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer : 

Though the herd has flown from thee, thy home is 
still here. 

I know not, I ask not, if guilt’s in that Mead’: 

I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art ! 


After their marriage they settled in Lees- 
burg, near Selma. 
The young widow of —— at length 


asked to go back to Selma, the scene of 


her short wedded life. Not anticipating 
what was to follow, her attendants car- 
ried her into the wide hall. There, rais- 
ing her eyes, they fell upon the hat and 
coat, hanging just as he had left them, 
which her husband had on when she 
saw him last. She covered her face, 
and with a shriek begged to be taken 
to the rear rooms of the house. There 
she remained. For twenty years she 
did not enter the front part of the build- 
ing. The rooms there, opening from the 
dreaded hall, were kept in perfect order, 
and guests occupied them as usual. But 
on the day when her boy—the lisping in- 
fant when his father fell—became twenty- 
one years of age she invited all his blood- 
relations to dinner. I was one of the 
number. We were all sitting in the 
library, toward the rear of the house, 
when the door was thrown open and the 
gray old butler bowed his announcement. 
Without any intimation of breaking the 
habit of twenty years Mrs. Mason prompt- 
ly arose —a frail, fair woman of forty — 
and, taking the arm of her son, walked 
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directly into the front hall, and thence to 
the dining-room as of old. Our surprise 
was great, but no word indicating that 
this was unusual escaped her or any 
of the-party. The spell was broken, and 
she shunned the hall no more. 

. From the date of the duel, even on her 
deathbed, she never mentioned the name 
of her dead husband. Her boy grew up 
with the knowledge and feeling that an 
unspeakable shadow rested on the house, 
concerning which, however heavily it 


_might press upon their souls, he must 


forbear to question even his mother. I 
was the first to tell him after he had 
reached manhood all he wished to know 
concerning his father’s death. 

This gon, Stevens Mason, was a true- 
hearted young man, but with little know- 
ledge of the world. With a private tutor, 
with servants to anticipate every wish, 
with a stricken mother to idolize him, 
he missed till too late certain necessary 


| lessons in life which these could never 


give him. He could not refuse to en- 
dorse a note for a friend, and his mother 
could not refuse to join him in whatever 
he put his name to. For one moment 
the shadows on his pathway seemed to 
lift, but only to settle more heavily about 
his way. He married a young lady who 
seemed worthy of him, who was a belle 
anda beauty. He brought her to Selma, 
where, as they fondly hoped, brightness 
and happiness were to reign once more. 
But his mother, while outwardly fulfill- 
ing every obligation, did not receive her 
as a mother should, greeting her with but 
a formal offering of the hand instead of 
the expected embrace and kiss of wel- 
come as she crossed the threshold. It 
was doubtless because her shattered life 
had made her own affection for him too 
selfish, and she did not wish him to marry 
any one. Following closely the first shock 
of disappointment to her joyous young 
heart came a sudden fever, and in three 
months from her arrival poor: Stevens 
laid his bride beside his murdered father. 

Their fine estate, with all that pertain- 
ed to it, already melting from their hands, 
was soon possessed by strangers. Mrs. 
Mason did not long survive the loss of 
Selma. - Although a wife had never loved 
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her husband better, yet she not only re- 
fused to speak his name from the day of 


the duel, but requested that her own re-. 


mains should not be buried at Leesburg, 
and that no mark should be placed above 
her grave wherever it might be made. 
She lies in the Congressional Cemetery 
at Washington, with only the earth and 
grass above her. Then came the war 
with Mexico. Her son for a little time 


had the opportunity to forget his troubles | 
in military excitement. He was mortal-. 


ly wounded by a cannon-shot—I think it 
was at Monterey—and died, a captain of 
rifles, in the arms of his lieutenant, one 
of the Rhetts of South Carolina. It was 
an impressive day in Loudon when the 
body of young Mason was received from 
Mexico and laid in the shade of the old 
church beside his father and his bride. All 
the people assembled and made a public 
funeral for him. One of the arrange- 
ments was that only the blood-relations 
should pass within a certain railing close 


about the family graves; and I well re-— 


member that although a goodly com- 
pany had followed him to dinner when 
he was twenty-one, where the same re- 
lationship was exacted, and although he 
was but about twenty-seven at his death, 
yet only three were there — two besides 
myself—to enter the narrow enclosure. 
So family and fortune passed away. 
But not even here ended the effects 


of that pistol-shot at Bladensburg. Mc- : 


Carty, the other principal in the duel, 
also had an only son, very promising, in 
whom he took great pride. Though liv- 
ing but a few miles apart, the two fam- 
ilies never renewed their acquaintance 
or spoke of each other. There was a mu- 
tual avoidance—nothing more. Young 
McCarty was a frequent sportsman, but 





in all his gunning was never known to set 
his foot on any part of the Mason estate, 


. whatever the luck it might promise. One 


fatal day, however, in following the flight 
of game, he mounted a fence dividing 
the Mason property from another’s. At- 
tempting to load in this position—his at- 
tention diverted, no doubt, by the move- 
ments of the birds or dogs— he let slip 
his gun, which. exploded and _ sent the 
ramrod through his head. He fell on 
the Mason side, which he had avoided 
all his life—upon the groynd which he 
was to press: only in death. And, to 
make the dramatic situation complete, 
Stevens, Mason at that moment’ came 
riding by, and the dying youth was car- 
ried to Raspberry Plain, the blighted 
homestead of the Masons, the birth- 
place of the father’s victim, and laid 
dead in the hall. 

This was almost a death-blow to the 
parents of young McCarty. His be- 
reaved father, the slayer of Senator 
Mason, became erratic, and for much 
of the time a wanderer. He would 
leave his home without a word and be 
gone for years, his own wife not know- 
ing where, and then would as suddenly 
reappear, unkempt and haggard, with 
hair long on his shoulders and beard 
descending to his waist. 

After all this the old Mason house at 
Raspberry Plain stood shut up and emp- 
ty for years. In due time, of course, it 
became “ haunted,” and, as might have 
been expected, a pistol-shot was some- 
times heard there at night by veracious 
passers-by. But at length it passed into 
careful though stranger hands, and is 
now—with Selma also—once more the 
scene of prosperity and happiness. 
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THREE PARTS.—Iil. 


He scene that presented itself to 
Hephzibah when she entered the 
parlor was not fitted to soothe or com- 
fort her. At the table the abbé was 
showing Miss Howard a new game of 
cards, which her niece was also learn- 
ing unasked. 

“No news of Mr. Guinness?” said 
Miss Howard. 

“TI. have heard nothing,” said Heph- 
zibah, with a pang at the equivocation ; 
and then reflecting that young De Vismes 
might have mentioned the letters, she add- 
ed, “A package from him came to-day.” 

“Well, Aunt Bess,” said Marguerite, 
“the must come home soon now.” 

Hephzibah was in a state of irritation 
which made any excuse for its display 
a good one. ‘‘ Why dost thou call Eliz- 
abeth Howard, Aunt Bess ?’’ she said. 
“The habit is unseemly.” 

The abbé looked surprised. He came 
of a world which took life easily. 

“T like it,” said Elizabeth briefly: “it 
is my wish. Suppose we put aside our 
little questions of discipline till we are 
alone.” 

“All hours are good for a good pur- 
pose,” returned Hephzibah. “Does the 
child learn also to use these tools of Sa- 
tan?’ she added, pointing to the cards. 

Miss Howard's sense of humor broke 
out, as was her way. “ Poor old Satan !” 
she said: “how much we put upon him! 
He might sue the whole world for slan- 
der.” 

“He has done so much worse in my 


France,” sighed the abbé, “that we may 


pardon him these morsels of paper.” 

“The wrath of the Great Judge hath vis- 
ited thy unhappy land,” exclaimed Heph- 
zibah. “Evil hath come of evil—punish- 
ment of wrong-doing. He hath purged 
the threshing-floor: He—’” 

“Madame,” said the abbé, some little 
remnant of Nature stirring in him, “ my 
mother died on the guillotine: you should 
of kindness fear to speak thus to one of 





my race. More than the wicked died— 
women who were swéet and pure died ; 
priests better than me; some who were 
young, and had not even lied ever in 
their lives. Ah, if we older ones were 
to die thus, we could without doubt find 
a reason to call it punishment.” 

Some remembrance arose and smote 
Hephzibah; but there must have been 
a cross of the Puritan in her breed, for 
these words came in answer: “ Why He 
visiteth the sins of one generation on an- 
other is His alone to know; but we have 
none sinned so little that we may not ac- 
cept punishment, and find a cause in us 
somewhere. Yet I did not mean to hurt 
thee.” 

The abbé rose and bowed silently, 
and there was a moment of awkward 
pause, when Marguerite said, “Oh, aunt, 
it must be time we went.” 

“Where ?” said Hephzibah. 

“We are going on to the ice to see the 
skating, and the coasting at High street 
on the hill down to the river, and ‘the 
bonfires, and—” And she paused, think- 
ing what else or who else might be on 
the ice. 

“Will you go with us, Hephzibah?” 
said Miss Howard, civilly but coldly. 
“I have promised Marguerite, as we 
shall be in the country far away from 
here next year, and perhaps she may 
never have another chance.” 

“You mean to leave us?” said Heph- 
zibah. ‘Is not this a new plan? And 
Margaret? Is she to go? Dost thou 
think of taking her?” 

“Of course,” said Elizabeth. 
because of her.” 

“And my brother? doth he approve?” 

“He does,” said Elizabeth. ‘Any 
more questions, my dear?” 

“No,” replied Hephzibah, “but I 
thought thou wouldst—” 

“Don’t think for other people, Heph- 
zibah: it makes half the mischief in the 
world.” 


“TI go 
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“It is my duty,” said Hephzibah, “to 
think for this child.” 

“Do not you think also,” said Eliza- 
beth, whispering in a quick aside, “that 
the abbé may come to believe we have 
more religion than manners?” 

“That matters little,” returned Heph- 
zibah. “I will say no more to thee now. 
Farewell.” 

‘“*Madame goes not on the ice?” said 
the abbé; and then, unable to resist, 


demurely added, “It would not make 


colder, madame.” 

“I do not understand,” said literal 
Hephzibah, “why it should not make 
me cold.” 

“I did say colder,” said the abbé, 
while Elizabeth shook her fan at him, 
to his delight. 

“I shall see you soon,” said Hephzi- 
bah, and so left them. 

It was a gay and merry scene on which 
the little party looked as they stood in 
their winter wraps at the top of the hill 
which sloped downward abruptly from 
Front street to the river. The broad 


highway was covered with beaten snow, 


and at the river’s brink a wide planking 
of wooden boards extended from the edge 
of the wharf down on to the solid ice of the 
stream. On either side bonfires were blaz- 
ing, and lit with flashing glow the hipped 
roofs and red brick gables at the corners 
of Front and Water streets. On the deep 
ice of the solid river, far over toward 
Windmill Island, fires were also seen, 
and around these swift - flitting figures 
on skates went to and fro, dimly seen 
for a moment and then lost in the dark- 
ness which lay upon all distant objects. 

At the line of Front street a crowd of 
the better class of people was gathered 
intently watching the scene. 
and girls on long sleds were gliding every 
minute from the top of the hill. 
slowly, with noise and shouts of laughter, 
they started away: then the pace quick- 
ened and they flew past the fires on the 
hill-slope of the street, now seen, now 
lost, now seen again, until with a cry 
they gained the ice of the river and 
darted with delicious speed across the 
black smooth plane of the silent Del- 
aware. 
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* It was the first time Marguerite had set 
foot on a solid river, and she had an odd 
sense of awe and insecurity. Then the 
wildness of the picture began to tell upon 
her quick and sensitive nature, to the 
abbé’s amusement and pleasure, for he 
had become strangely fond of the charm- 
ing little Quaker lady. 

Here and there on the ice were bon- 
fires, from which in every direction fell 
broad flaring shafts of rosy light broken 
by the long shadows of the skaters as 
they flew around the blaze. Many of the 
coasters also carried pine-knot torches, 
and as they dashed by the little party 
with cry and laugh the lights flared, and 
then sped away over the ice until they 
became but as red stars in the distance. 

At last the girl urged that they should 
go over to Windmill Island, where hun- 
dreds of people were seen by the light of 
a vast fire engaged in barbecuing an ox. 
Here they lingered a while, and then the 
abbé, having learned that the ice was 
firm and safe, proposed that they should 
venture over a little toward the Jersey 
shore. Accordingly, they crossed the 
narrow islet, and walked some two hun- 
dred yards out on the farther ice. -Here 
were no fires, but a dark quiet, with but a 
few score skaters who preferred the tran- 
quil loneliness of the broader channel. 

“How solemn it is, aunt!” said the 
girl as the black night grew around 
them over the dark ice, while, noticed 
only by Marguerite, a swift form on 
skates flew around them, now near, 
now far, in graceful curves. 

Lured by the beauty of the faint moon- 
light on the ice and bythe charm of the 
less-occupied parts of the frozen stream, 


| they had gone some distance farther, 


when the abbé said abruptly, “What is 
that ?” 

A loud cracking sound came from 
the ice some distance below them. In 
this direction the river was partly open, 
and the gleam of the moonlight was vis- 
ible on the clear water among the cakes 
of floating ice. Asthey stood to listen ten 
or twelve skaters clustered about them. 
Then there was another and a louder 
sound. 

“ The ice must be breaking up with the 
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-ebb tide,” said’ Miss ‘Howard, startled. 
:“Come, let us get back to the island.” 


“Ah yes, we shall do well to make |-: 
“before the ice breaks. 


haste,” said the abbé as the sounds, 
great and small, came quick and sharp 
through the keen, clear, frosty stillness, 


At this moment the group scattered as. 


if a bombshell had fallen among them. 
The skaters flew to right and left as a 
loud noise like a pistol-shot rang almost 
beneath their feet, while a crack ran 
along the ice, dimly seen as the cleft 
suddenly widened. The abbé and Miss 
Howard sprang back, and the latter, 
looking wildly around, cried out, ‘* Mar- 
guerite! where are you? Marguerite!” 

The girl in her curiosity at these mys- 
terious sounds had ventured away a score 
of yards farther toward the open water. 
“Here, here, Aunt Bess!"’ she answered, 
running toward her aunt. 

“Oh, my God!” cried Miss Howard. 
“My child! my child!’ for the ebbing 
tide had broadened the cleft swiftly, so 
that as they stayed by the edge it had 
grown ina few moments toa space some 
five or six feet broad. 

“Jump! jump over!” screamed Eliza- 
beth. ‘We will catch you.” 

At this moment several persons came 
forward, anda tall young man on skates 
cried out in a voice of command, “For 
the love of the saints, do not move! It is 
now too late. Wait!’ In an instant he 
was away, flitting back into the darkness. 
Then, when a hundred feet off, he turn- 
ed short, and crying aloud, “Gare ! gare! 
—! would say, ‘Take care!’ —place! 
place!’ he skated with desperate en- 
ergy straight toward the group, and, 
hardly pausing, gathered himself up 
at the edge of the rift and with a leap 
bounded over the open space of water, 
and coming down on the far side rocked 
to and fro, recovered his balance, flew 
along with the wild impulse of his leap, 
and returning in one long curve was at 
the side of the frightened girl. The ice 
was fast floating away. 

“It is I,” he cried... “I will answer 
for her with my lifg It is I, Henri de 
Vismes !"" 

“My nephew!” exclaimed the abbé. 
“ Be tranquil : he will take care of her.” 
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“What shall we do?” returned’ Miss 
Howard, 
“Get ashore,” cried young De Vismes, 
Seek men, what 
they do bring us a boat.” 

“Oh, my darling ! !” wailed Elizabeth, 

“ Have no fear,” exclaimed the young 
baron, now hardly seen; and the ice, as 
they exchanged quick, agitated words 
of cheer and comfort and alarm, still 
moved farther and farther away. They 
could now only hear the voices of Mar-- 
guerite and De Vismes, who themselves 
were no longer. visible. 

“Come,” said the abbé. “There is to 
us but the one thing to do;” and in si- 
lent horror Elizabeth followed him quick- 
ly over the ice to the shore of the island. 

Meanwhile, the fretting river worked 
its’ will, and' with crush and cry and 
groan and shocks the broken floes sep- 
arated from the main mass and floated 
off, now grinding together, now thrust 
apart. The ice-island on which the two 
young people stood was about half an 
acre in extent, and quite safe from being 
overwhelmed. The danger was chiefly, 
as the baron knew, from the intense win- 
ter cold, which happily was made less 
terrible by the absence of wind.: 

The moment he was secure on the. ice 
De Vismes said to Marguerite, “ Have 
not fear, little lady: you are safe. It is 
but to wait.” 

“T am not afraid,’ 
I am sorry for aunt. 


* she answered, “but 
And I thank you 
so very much: I do not think many 
men could have done that, and "—with 
a pause—‘“I am sure many would not.” 
The young baron laughed gayly: “It 
was nothing to do, and I could not have 


left you alone. I should have gone 
through the water that I might come to 
you. Is it not droll that we should know 
one another thus? Je me presente, ma- 
demoiselle. I am the baron Henri de 
Vismes.”’ 

“And I," said his companion, “am 
Miss Marguerite Howard; and she 
courtesied, laughing at the strangeness 
of the scene. 

Meanwhile, as they talked, the baron 
undid his skates, and then, noticing that 
the girl shuddered, he said, ‘It makes 
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very cold here. If it-were that we had 

a bonfire!" Then he took off his cloak. 

“Put this around you,” he added. ° 
Marguerite insisted that she was warm 


enough. ‘You will freeze,” sheexclaimed. |: 


“Tam happy,” he said, “and they who 
are happy do not suffer.” —- 

“Why are you happy?” said Margue- 
rite, shivering. “I am sure I am not.” 

“Because,” he said quietly, “1 am with 
you.” 


She was silent, and, innocent as she: 


was, some instinct restrained her tongue 
while the cloak was thrown around her 
and the clasp fastened by two strong 
hands, which shook as they touched her: 
throat. 

“Let us walk,” he exclaimed. 
safe that we keep moving.” 

In this manner two hours fled away. 


“It is 


Marguerite, despite the cloak, was shak-. 


ing with the growing cold of the night, 
and De Vismes was becoming chilled 
and anxious. She begged to sit. down, 
but the young man urged her to motion, 
and, taking her hand and laughing, made 
her run to and fro on the ice. 


At last she said, “I am strangely 


sleepy: let me rest.” 

“To rest is to die,” said he calmly; 
and again they moved about, both of 
them silent and filled with a dread of 
which they did not speak, while the ice 
floated down the river toward the Point- 
House, and the lights and the bonfires 
grew dimmer and dimmer. 

After a long silence Marguerite ex- 
claimed, “I cannot walk now: my head 
swims, my feet must be frozen: I can- 
not feel them. Oh, I shall die!” and, so 
saying, she reeled, and but for the ready 
arms which caught her would have fall- 
enon the ice. De Vismes laid her down, 
resting her head on his knee, and with- 
out a word stripped off his coat and. 
waistcoat, and, glancing anxiously and 
sadly over the water, wrapped his clothes 
around her, put his cap under her head 


and began to rub her feet. Presently she . 


revived a little under the influence of one 
of those strange waves of reanimation 
which surprise the watchers by death- 


beds when life is slowly failing. ‘‘ Where . 


am I?” she said. “Who are you?” ... 
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‘Tam Henri de Vismes,” he answer- 
ed. ‘We are on the ice alone. Pray: 
God they do soon come to us, or we die. 
of cold!” 

“IT .remember now,’’ she said. ‘You 
said we must walk: I cannot walk, but 
you are a man and are strong. Do you 
run on the ice, and perhaps you may 
live to tell Aunt Bess how I loved her. 
You see, I am quite warm: I have no 
pain now—no pain;” and her voice 


: failed. 


De Vismes was kneeling beside her as. 
she spoke. :**I shall not ever leave you,” 
he said, “but soon I may not be able to 
speak. Therefore think not I shall go;” 
and he caught her close to him, and as 
her head lay on his shoulder he said, “I ° 
did not mean to tell you until I had said 
it to your aunt, but now it does not make. 
matter: I do love you.. Canst hear,me 
say I do love you?” and he looked pit-' 


-eously down at the dimly -seen face be-' 


neath his, and then across the cruel waste ' 


of. rocking ice-floes, 


She murmured something. 

“What dost say,. Marguerite ?’”’ and he. 
drew her closer. 

“T thought—there would be some one 


_—who would love me—some day,” she 


muttered. ‘‘ Aunt Bess thinks not. Ah, 
she did not know.”” Then she was silent, : 
and spoke no words in answer to his bro- 
ken wail of love and pity. 

De Vismes sat still, feeling, as did 


.|. Marguerite, the cold less and less, and 


growing confused in mind and more. 
He saw the dim out- 
lines of the splendid sweep of the Jura 
Mountains, the turreted chateau, the 
warm summer sun on the walnut-groves. ' 
He dreamed of warmth as a.man who 
starves dreams of banquets. Then he 
thought how many. De Vismes had died 
in the saddle, at sea, by the axe, and 
that he, the only one left, was to perish: 
of cold; and then of a sudden: he: rose 
up, staggering and still holding the girl, 
and cried aloud, “Torches! lights! Wake 
up, wake up, Marguerite! wake! Saved! 
saved!” and reeling fell with her, while 
cries rang across the moonlit river and 
swift feet hastened from a boat along the 
ice. ; babs 
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When the young baron awakened from 
the swoon which had almost been death 
he was lying in a chintz-curtained bed 
with high mahogany posts. As his head 
cleared he saw by the dim light Miss 
Howard seated near the fire. “ Made- 
moiselle!” he exclaimed. ‘Mon Dieu! 
where am I ?” 

Miss Howard was at his side in a mo- 
ment, and drew aside the curtains. .‘‘ You 
are in my house,” she said kindly. “Ask 
no questions now. You have been ill, 
very ill.” 

“But,” he said, “je m’en souviens. 
Ah yes, the ice!” and he started up. 
“And Marguerite?” 

“She-is well,” said: Miss Howard— 
“doing well.” 

“Ah!” he murmured, and, still feeble, 
fell back again. 

After this.the days went by, and with 
them memory returned, and he made 
out, as it were bit by bit, the scene on 
the ice, and learned that Marguerite 
had recovered even more rapidly than 
he. Then his uncle came to see him, 


and he began to get about his room, and 


to feel that he should no longer tax this 
generous hospitality. 

Meanwhile, in Miss Elizabeth: How- 
ard’s bosom was raging a storm of emo- 
tions which taxed to the uttermost her 
unusual powers of. self-control. For 
years she had sedulously, almost ridic- 
ulously, guarded Marguerite from con- 
tact with the other sex. She had told 
Arthur that she meant in the spring 
to remove to the country, and there to 
isolate her niece until she could fully 
make clear to her why she must never 
think of marriage, and her life and fate 
must be different from those of a woman 
whom destiny had left free to love. With 
her her race must end. And now a piti- 
less accident had rudely broken the guard 
she had set about her niece; for in his 
ravings De Vismes had only too clearly 
told the story of his passionate first love. 

But perhaps he alone loved; and at 
last she saw that he too must be told 
their miserable history, and that Mar- 
guerite’s young life must also be dark- 
ened by this sombre knowledge. Miss 
Howard was not a person to abandon 
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a purpose to which duty and a clear in- 
telligence had guided her, and once re- 
solved she waited only until De Vismes 
was well enough to bear an appeal to his 
honor and manliness. 

In pursuance of her views she so ar- 
ranged it that when De Vismes and Mar- 
guerite first met after their illness it should 
be in her own presence. There wasto be 
no-chance for sudden love-passages aris- 
ing out of natural gratitude ; and she was 
half amused, half sad at the awkward 
greetings which passed between the two 
as she brought them together in her par- 
lor. But love has eyes as well as lips, 
and rosy blazonry for cheeks that glow 
with too warm consciousness of. unspo- 
ken thoughts. ~~ © 

Just, however, as the scene was grow- 
ing awkward, Hephzibah appeared, and 
after many questions asked and answer- 
ed—for the Quaker spinster was of a cu- 
rious cast of. mind—she turned with her 
usual abruptness upon De Vismes, say- 
ing, “Thou wilt be going to thy lodgings 
soon, I suppose ?” 

“Yes,” said the young man, coloring: 
“I have been too long an intruder here.” 

“We owe you too much to think you 
anything but one of our own household,” 
said Elizabeth, while Marguerite looked 
up coyly thankful. 

“Yet is it time that I went away,” said 
De Vismes; “but there will be no time 
that I shall regret to have been here. It 
will be that I go to-morrow.” 

“Is there no news of Mr. Guinness?” 


‘said Elizabeth. 


“None of late,” replied Hephzibah; 
and so saying left them. 

The evening sped away pleasantly with 
cards and mirth, and the abbé told his lit- 
tle stories of the French court. At last, 
Marguerite having gone to bed and the 
abbé departed, De Vismes rose and said 
to Miss Howard, “This will be my last 
good-night in your house. Bon soir, 
mademoiselle. I shall be grieved to 
leave you: I shall not ever forget.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Howard, rising, “it 
will be your last good-night here ;” and 
she paused. “Will you be seated a little 
while? I have something to say to you.” 

De Vismes looked surprised, but with 
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ready politeness sat down again, saying, 
“Is it that I can serve you in any way ?” 

“Yes,” said Elizabeth—"“more than 
you guess, perhaps more than you will 
wish,” 

“Mademoiselle does not yet know me,” 
said De Vismes. 

Elizabeth went on abruptly : “ You are 
young and joyous, and life seems glad- 


some to you, despite .many..sorrows."’... 


“Yes,” he said, “I have of late come 
to think of it as most sweet.” 

“And therefore,” said she sadly, “I 
think it cruel, even.if in the.end. it -be 
kind, to speak as I.must.do. -~You love 
my niece.” 


“Ah, mademoiselle knows it! she has |. 


guessed it! How kind of her to save a 
young man the awkward task to speak, 
to say he loves!” 

“No more,” said Miss Howard. “I 
know it; and you would have died for 
her?” 

“Died for her, if it might be, a thou- 
sand deaths,” said he. ‘“I—” 


“And if so,” broke in Elizabeth—" if 
that be true, would you give her up and 
go away if I show you that to marry her 


would be wrong — wrong to her, wrong 
to yourself — to your race, to your blood, 
to your children’s children ?” 

De. Vismes grew pale: “What is it 
mademoiselle would say? If that she 
will come to love me, why is it we may 
not marry? There is no shameful thing 
possible,” 

Miss Howard rose: the task was too 
hard for her. The frank, anxious young 
face followed her as she went and came. 
At last she paused: “There is in her 
blood, in my blood, a taint: we are born 
to be insane, to take our own lives. We 
are of a doomed race. We may not love 
as others do. God has set.a curse on 
us. We may. not.marry: we may not 
see our little ones grow up and bless us 


as other women do. They would come. 


to curse us when they knew. They would 
ask, Why were we born to this misery ? 
Ah, it is a terrible thing that you have 
come to love Marguerite! But you will 
pardon me my abruptness: I meant to 
make it gentle, but how can I?” 

De Vismes looked and felt bewildered. 
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The suddenness of-the blow indeed over- 
came him. “I will think of what you 
have said to me, mademoiselle: I can- 
not now gather myself to think of it. I 
—I—never yet did hear of such a thing: 
I must have time to reflect.” 

“Reflect ?”” said Elizabeth. ‘No, no: 
you must act, not reflect. You love her: 
that is. a. reason to act. You must go 
away,.and..come.back;no more. Yau... 
must never see her again on earth. 
Then I shall know how to save her. Oh, 
for God’s-sake, do not make it more hard 
for me! ~ If you will not help me, I must 
tell her. . How can I tell-her.?”’ 

“But if she loves me,’’ cried he in de- 


spair, “how am I to go—to go and leave. ...... 


her—to see her no more—to let her think 
of me—a French gentleman, a noble— 
as of a man who would say when as if 
about to die, ‘I love you,’ and then fly 
and make no sign ?” 

“But I will tell her when you are 
gone,” said Elizabeth. “You shall lose. 
nothing in my hands. Surely you can 
trust me. And then she does not love - 
you: I am sure she cannot. It will be 
you only who will suffer, and I appeal to 
you as a gentleman to save her. I am 
sure she does not love you.” 

“That may be,” he said, sorely shaken, 

“You ought not to hesitate,”’ said Miss 
Howard: “you ought to go. Do not stay 
until you win her young heart, only that 
inevitable parting may break it. Why 
wait? You seem as though you would 
yield if you believed what I say. Ah, 
trust me, she does not love you.” 

“If this be so I will go,” said De Vismes, 
white as a sheet. “I will go, because you 
are right; but if I thought she loved me 
I would trust to the good God’s. mercy 
and stay.” 

“Oh, my Heavens!” cried Elizabeth 
in despair. “She does not love: you.” 

As she spoke Marguerite glided swift- 
ly-into the room, crying out, “ You have 
no right to speak for me, Aunt Bess. I 
—I came down because I had forgotten 
to kiss you good-night, and I heard you. 
I—I— Oh, Aunt Bess, I do love him! 
Is it wrong, Aunt Bess?” 

“Marguerite!” said De Vismes; and 
he caught her in his arms. 
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“Oh, my children!’ exclaimed Eliza- 
beth. As she spoke the knocker sound- 
ed again and again. 


“What is that?” said Miss Howard. | 


“It is late: what can it be?” and the lit- 
tle commonplaces of life broke into their 
storm of fears and hopes and made a 
sudden quiet. 


“T will go to see,” said De Vismes, “if | 


you please. The maid must have gone 
to bed. They knock again.” 

“Yes, oblige me by seeing who it is. 
They seem in haste,” said Elizabeth. 

De Vismes went into the entry and 
hastily opened the door. He fell back 
in amazement as Hephzibah, not rec- 
ognizing him, went past him with no 
more notice than to say, “Is thy mis- 
tress in the parlor?’ and then sudden- 
ly broke into the room. 

Elizabeth and Marguerite rose in 
amazement. ; i 

Hephzibah stood still an instant in the 
doorway, her drab cloak dripping, her 
scant gray locks fallen about her face 
and neck, without bonnet or other head- 
gear. 

“What is it?” cried Miss Howard. 

Hephzibah seized her arm and leaned 
forward. “He is dead,”’ she said. “Thou 
hast killed him.” 

“I? Who?” exclaimed Elizabeth. 

“Arthur, my Arthur, my brother Ar- 
thur! Do not look at meso. Go down 
on thy knees and pray for forgiveness.” 

“‘For Heaven's love,” said Elizabeth, 
“what is it, woman? Did you say Ar- 
thur was dead? Tell me about it. I— 
I never did trust you: this cannot be.” 

“He is dead,” said Hephzibah — 
“drowned —the ship lost—the news 
just come. I loved no one like him. 
Why didst thou deny him the poor gift 
that would have kept him here?” 

“Tf,"’ said Elizabeth, “my dear Arthur 
is gone to God, I am answerable to the 
dead alone.—My love! my love!”’ and 
she sank into a chair in a passion of 
tears, while De Vismes and her niece 
ran to her side and silently stood by 
her as if to comfort and protect her. 

Hephzibah, white, trembling, with 
hands knitted in front of her and with 
working fingers, remained alone and 
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speechless, looking down upon the little 
group. At last she said, with a curious 
unnatural firmness, “There are many 
things to talk of, Elizabeth -Howard.” 

Elizabeth looked up. “Are you of 
flesh and blood, woman?” she cried. 
“Go! go away! I cannot talk with you 
to-night.—Take her home, some one.” 

“ That were best,” said De Vismes. 

“IT should better do my Master’s errand 
were I to forget on His service the loved 
one I have lost,” returned Hephzibah. 
“To-day is His time. To-morrow—to- 
morrow— Who owns to-morrow? Had 
I been’ more ready in the “past to‘warn- 
my brother of the snares of the world- 
lings, he might yet be alive.” 

“Go!” said Miss Howard; and De 
Vismes took the Quakeress kindly but 
firmly by the arm, saying, ‘Come: the 
time is not well for speech ;” and they 
turned and left the room. 

“Poor Aunt Bess!’ cried Marguerite. 
“If only I could do something for you!” 

“Only One can do that, my child,” 
said Elizabeth. 


The news of Arthur Guinness’s death 
fell with varied influence upon those who 
were near or dear to him. 

An awful temptation was by Fate put 
away from the path of Miss Howard. 
The man she loved was taken, and with 
him went, as she knew only too well, 
much of the little sunshine of her life. 
It was more like widowhood to her than 
such a loss would have been to a younger 
woman ; and it was characteristic of the 
woman and of her life that after the first 
sharp anguish she accepted her new ' 
sorrow as brave men accept sentence 
of death, and that with eyes more than 
ever set on the future she took up the 
threads of duty anew and went sweetly 
and pleasantly along the ways of life: 

To Hephzibah she was that enigma 
which a person with a:strong overruling 
sense of humor must always be to one 
who knows no note in the wide gamut of 
mirth - making thoughts. That, as time 
went on, Miss Howard could smile—nay, 
worse, laugh —that the little events of 
daily life could still afford her amuse- 
ment, seemed to Hephzibah a constant 
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insult to her brother’s memory. But 
some laugh through life—laugh if they 
win or lose; and some cry if they always 
win; and Elizabeth would have gone with 
a smile to any fate which life could bring. 
The exasperation which this tempera- 
ment wrought on Hephzibah had un- 
happily evil consequences, and perhaps 
was the over-weight which turned the 
balance of her decisions. 

Her brother's death left her possess- 
ed of the papers which would give her 
steady control over the spiritual desti- 
nies of Marguerite, whose sole guardian 
she now became. She found it easy 
to assure herself that a fortune was 
bad for the girl —that to fall into Eliza- 
beth’s entire rule was yet more evil for 
the child. Then, too, Elizabeth, goad- 
ed to despair by her new assumptions 
as time went by, rose in revolt, as any 
noble nature must have done, until at 
last Hephzibah became more and more 
certain that nothing could be surer spir- 
itual death for her ward than the fate 
which would be hers if the later wishes 
of William Howard became known. 
Come what might, a long while must 
elapse before it became clear through 
other sources that the child was not des- 
tined to Quakerism. Letters were lost 
every week in those days, and war ev- 
erywhere made it as likely as not that 
years would pass before the truth was 
made manifest. Therefore it was that 
the letters lay in Arthur Guinness’s desk 
safe enough, and that the months fled 
away and the spring came. 

Meanwhile, Marguerite went listlessly 
about her daily tasks, with a sense that 
much of the sweetness of her young life 
had gone from her; for, after one or two 
more interviews with her lover, she had 
been told by Miss Howard the dark story 
of her race, and had come at last, like 
De Vismes and Arthur Guinness, to ac- 
quiesce in the decree by which Elizabeth 
had forbidden for them as for herself the 
thought of love or marriage. 

It was the old, sad, beautiful tale of 
love controlled by duty. But to see one 
another, to meet and to part with no 
utterance of their forbidden love, was 
fast becoming a task too grave for youth- 
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ful human hearts. The baron felt that it 
behooved him as a man to end the ever- 
renewed struggle by leaving the city. 
Therefore on an afternoon in the end 
of May there was a scene in Miss How- 
ard’s home of bitter final parting, from 
which De Vismes tore himself away with 
the sobs of Marguerite echoing in his 
ears. He went out through the paling 
fence, and moved westward along Ship- 
pen to Argyle street, half consciously 
avoiding the ways where he could meet 
faces that he knew. Here he turned 
westward on his favorite walk toward the 
Neck, along Kingsessing road, then lined 
with fields and pasture-grounds, and pres- 
ently felt a kindly arm on his own and 
heard his uncle say, “Thou hast been 
hurt of a woman, my dear. Shall I be 
disagreeable to walk with thee? I know 
that fortune went not well with thee, 
Henri, because we are poor and friend- 
less. Were it not so, thy Quaker maid 
had not said nay to one of our house.” 

“But, uncle,”’ said the baron, “‘it is. 
still as I told thee. There is more to 
put us one from the other than the want 
of love. It is not my secret, and I can- 
not tell thee.” 

“As thou pleasest,” said the abbé. 
“Women are alike all the world over: 
men may vary, but women never. Ah, if 
I could but endow thee with my experi- 
ence, thou mightst have good luck with 
the lady. And she is handsome too, 
and I am told will have a good dot. 
One acquires experience too late.” 

The baron was silent, as his mood 
fitted not with the abbé’s cynical ways, 
and they walked along quietly. By and 
by they came upon the Penrose Ferry 
road, and the frogs began to croak their 
vespers and a faint haze rose up over the 
broad meadows of the Neck lands, while 
the setting sun, large, round and crimson, 
hung on the far horizon’s verge across the 
Schuylkill. A windmill’s sails turned 
slowly on the left of the road, and the 
sound of the milking-pans and the low- 
ing of cows crossed the flat pastures and 
ditches, and came pleasantly to the ears 
of the exiles as they paused to listen, 
soothed by the peaceful sweetness of the 
hour. . Then a flock of sheep came along 
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the road, and as they jostled one another 
the dust of the highway made a cloud of 
rosy gold over and about them and the 
herdsman who walked behind in a check 
cloak and slouched hat. 

“It is like our Normandy,” said the 
abbé. ‘But, mon Dieu! what is this?” 
for as he spoke they were aware of a 
tall, largely-made man coming toward 
them with quick steps. 

The baron darted forward: “It is—is 
it?—-nay, it is you, Mr. Guinness! Where 
is it that you have come from? We have 
thought you dead.” 

“Ah, thisis most happy,” cried the abbé. 

“By God’s good grace,” said Arthur, 
“it is indeed I—a man saved after ship- 
wreck and many perils. I landed at 
New Castle to-day, and made haste to 
drive home, but, my carriage breaking 
down, I am come these last few miles 
afoot. Are all well—Elizabeth, Heph- 
zibah, Marguerite?” j 

“All,” said the baron; ‘and what joy 

will there be!” 
’ Then Arthur went on to tell his story, 
and at last it was agreed that the abbé 
should hasten in advance to tell Heph- 
zibah, and that the baron should also 
warn Miss Howard, lest the women 
should be too much startled by this 
sudden return of Arthur. . 

The abbé reached Miss Guinness’s 
house a half hour after, and with what 
result we shall presently hear. When, 
* still later, he entered Miss Howard's 
home, he found the little group, half in 
tears, half in laughter, surrounding the 
dear friend who had so unexpectedly 
come back. Elizabeth was saying to 
the baron, “It was good and thoughtful 
of you to come beforehand and tell me. 
I thank you.” And then a small hand 
stole furtively into his, and he felt by 
its tender touch that he was still better 
thanked. 

“But what ailsthee, friend De Vismes ?” 
said Arthur; and all turned to look at the 
abbé, who was flushed and excited. 

“Oh, a thing most strange,” replied 
the abbé, ‘and I must tell it.” 

“Why not?’ said Miss Howard, look- 
ing up with flushed and joyful face. 

“And I must leave thee,” said Ar- 
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thur. “It was on my way to pass here, 
and I could not -go by without a word; 
but now I would seek Hephzibah.” 

“She is not in her house,” said the 
abbé; “and before you go I may ask 
that a thing be for me made clear:” 

“And what?” said Arthur. ‘Tell us 
soon, for I may not tarry on my way 
home.” 

“TI did go,” said the abbé, “with haste 
to tell mademoiselle the sister of your 
soon coming, but the small maid gave 
me assurance that she was not at home; 
and then I did think I would leave a 
word written to say all I had to say; and 
that I might write I was asked of the 
maid to go into the room of M. Guin- 
ness, where sometimes we have smoked. 
And when, the maid having opened the 
desk and left me, I ended the little note, 


-I saw with amazement on a bundle of 


papers which had a look to be old the 
name of me, Gaston de Vismes, abbé. 
And as it’ seemed of my address, I did 
not attend long before I unfolded the 
sheets and read. What I read was to 
me as a dream, as a dream of the past, as 
a tale of the dead—of my sister. I am 
troubled: I say, ‘This is mine.’ I find 
in the leaves a letter of Miss Howard: I 
bring it too, I bring all. You will make . 
for me excuses. This paper is what the 
dead say. It disturbs me, I am shaken. 
—Here is the letter for you, Mademoiselle 
Howard.” 

At this moment Hephzibah entered 
the room: she had come by an accident 
hither. She saw first in the abbé’s hands 
the papers she had concealed, and heard 
his last rapid, troubled sentences. 

“Thou hast stolen my papers,” she 
said coldly ; and then of a sudden, as she 
advanced a step, she caught sight of 
Arthur, who ran forward as she spoke. 

“Hephzibah! sister !’’ he cried, “I am 
come again. Our heavenly Father has 
heard thy prayers.” 

“Arthur!” she said, and for a brief 
moment, locked in his strong arms, she 
remembered only that this one loved 
heart yet beat. But then suddenly there 
came upon her the horror and fear of the 
discovery which was about to spring upon 
her. She was not a woman to wait her 
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fate or keep silence, hoping to escape. 
While the little group watched this 


. solemn meeting of the brother and 


sister she gathered herself up, calmly 
adjusted her gray bonnet and said, “Wilt 
thou come home with me, Arthur? I 
have much to say. These papers were 
in a cover addressed by thee to me: I 
will take them now;” and she moved 
toward the amazed abbé. 

“Nay,” said Elizabeth, “it seems that 
they belong to the abbé. And my own 
letter, it has a distant date. Why, wo- 
man, did you really dare to keep this 
from me?” 

‘What does this mean ?”’ said Arthur; 
and all eyes turned upon Hephzibah. _ 

“Give me my papers,” she said. “We 
should talk of them alone, Arthur.” 

“But,” said the abbé, “I have read 
them.” 

“Thou hast read them ?” said Hephzi- 
bah in measured tones. : 

“Why not?” exclaimed Arthur, puzzled. 

“And they say that it was my sister, the 
Marquise de la Roche, which Mr. Howard 





did marry to save from death; and the 
child is my niece, and not his daughter.” 

“Impossible !”’ said Elizabeth. ‘‘ What 
dream is this?’ and she seized the girl 
as if fearing to lose her, and added, “But 
you kept these papers, Hephzibah? You 
thought Arthur dead; you meant to keep 
them always. Oh, woman ! woman! how 
could you ?—Arthur, I would not have 
told this: I did not know. Iam sorry: 
I pity her.” 

“Thou hast no need,” said Hephzibah. 
“What I did was under a concern, but the 
way has not opened, and I am freed.” 

“Oh, Hephzibah !”’ exclaimed Arthur, 
and sinking into a chair he covered his 
face. 

“T am grieved only to have hurt thee, 
brother,” said Hephzibah. “The girl is 
lost to Friends: the world hath her.” 

“And,” cried the young De Vismes, 
“she is of our own blood—my cousin ! 
Ah; mon ame!” and he caught the be- 
wildered girl in his arms, while Heph- 
zibah turned quietly and went out into 
the street. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 
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| this age of biographical and critical 
writing we must all have our say 
about the lives and works of the poets. 
We are given to free handling of their 
august names, to prying and peering 
into the rich gloom of their inner lives, 
and to much fantastic comment upon 
their poetic utterances, drawing ,out the 
sense until it threads off into a hair-line 
too fine for ordinary perception. It may 
be, indeed, that our judgments‘are not 
always the most profound: nevertheless, 
since no two souls are stirred in precise- 
ly the same way —spiritual truth having 
a separate and distinct chemic action 
upon each individual soul—each one 
of us who honestly sets forth the man- 
ner in which these truths have affected 
himself reveals some new power in the 
truths themselves. 





Elizabeth Barrett Browning is a poet 
concerning whom many have written, 
yet it may chance that something true 
is yet left to be said of hers It is little 
more than sixteen years since she died: 
the world’s eyes have but just grown ac- 
customed to her light. There are many 
fames no worthier than hers that have 
lasted for sixteen centuries. But it is 
not of her fame, scarcely even of her 
works, that I would speak, so much as 
of the woman herself. If not sufficient- 
ly far off to judge of her, at least we 
are near enough to love her. We are 
near enough to see a very vivid picture 
of that small, slender woman’s figure— 
too small for the soul, one might think, 
and so fragile and transparent as to let 
the soul shine through it, the light within 
the crystal globe. Was she, then, beau- 
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tiful? Not as we understand beauty, by 
the statuesque ideal: such white, impas- 
sive majesty were too calm for the rest- 
less spirit of the poet. Neither was she 
beautiful in that other sense of fairy, 
flower -like prettiness: such a delicate 
similitude would have been marred and 
defaced by the vigorous action of the life 
within. Delicate she was indeed, even 
to fragility, but bearing in every line of 
feature the impress of Jower and the 
evidence of a grand and lovely tender- 
ness far better than mere softness and 
grace. I have arrived at that which I 
specially desire to bring to notice now— 
the power of the woman, the vigor and 
force of her mental grasp, as shown in 
her works. It must be admitted that 
in the distinctively vigorous use of any 
instrument of earthly power, the pen 
included, woman has in general been 
obliged to accept gracefully the second 
place of honor. Therefore, this instance 
of exceptional strength, completeness 
and vividness of conception, in a wo- 
man-artist is rare and valuable. And 


her strength is all her own, at once ar- 


tistic and feminine. It is not claimed 
for her that she possessed that mascu- 
line quality of self-restraint which en- 
ables an artist to maintain a firm grasp 
of his own thought, evolving it slowly 
and ponderously. She had, in common 
with Shakespeare, a lavish spontaneity, 
a swift, uncontrollable impulse of emo- 
tional force, a daring freedom of utter- 
ance. Even the shafts of her logic were 
winged with womanly passion. The 
highest charm of her character consists 
in the fact that the endowment of intel- 
lectual energy never for an instant laid 
so heavy a strain upon her heart as to 
crush out the tender feminine qualities, 
which she herself regarded as the bright- 
est glory of woman. Her power of lov- 
ing was so vast that we might ignore all 
the rest and say that she was all love, 
and yet acknowledge her, for that rea- 
son alone, as excellently greai. She gave 
all her greatness to feed her love. She 
made her intellect contribute its life to 
her heart, or, I should rather say, to 
her soul; and for this she stands forth 
as one of the grandest, loveliest, most 
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real women who ever lived. In the fol- 
lowing passages from Aurora Leigh we 
find her creed concerning Art, Life and 


Love: 
Art itself, 


We've called the higher life, still must feel the soul . 
Live past it. For more’s felt than is perceived, 
And more’s perceived than can be interpreted, 
And Love strikes higher with his lambent flame 
Than Art can pile the fagots. ... 

Art is much, but Love is more. 
O Art, my Art! thou’rt much, but Love is more! 
Art symbolizes Heaven, but Love is God, 
And makes Heaven... . 

When all’s done, all tried, all counted here, 

All great arts, and all good philosophies, 
This Love just puts its hand out in a dream, 
And straight outreaches all things. 
This is the conclusion at which, through 
every course of feeling or reasoning, she 
constantly arrives. And none can say 
that it is for lack of devotion to Art: it 
is because of the full development and 
correct balance of her faculties. She 
was Woman first—then Artist. 

The most remarkable feature of her 
haiiy years was her devotion to study 
and her entrance upon deep paths of 
learning seldom trodden by the slender 
foot of a young girl. And such a girl! 
Her friend, Mary Russell Mitford, :thus 
describes her even when her early maid- 
enhood was passed: “A slight, delicate 
figure, with a shower of dark curls falling 
on either side of a most expressive face ; 
large; tender eyes, fringed with dark 
lashes; and a smile like a sunbeam.” 
No youthful pedant here, no intellectual 
monster with an abnormally develop- 
ed brain stuffed with crude knowledge. 
Beneath those falling curls dwelt a very 
Wonderland of clear thoughts and tender 
fancies. Her strong poetic sense acted’ 
as a solvent upon all that her mind ab- 
sorbed, causing a ready assimilation of 
every material presented. She was, from 
the first, one with the poets of every age 
and nation: in the paths of Poesy, how- 
ever difficult, her progress was easy and 
natural. She tuned her childish lips to 
the vast sonorous utterances of gray old 
Greeks and Romans. One would think 
that the far-off thunder of their lines 
would have shaken overmuch the slim 
little figure sitting demurely by the side 
of her beloved blind preceptor, Hugh 
Stuart Boyd, “when,” as she says, 
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Betwixt the folio’s turnings, 
Solemn flowed the rhythmic Greek. 

What a range of classic learning is sug- 
gested in that poem, “ Wine of Cyprus,” 
which is a reminiscence of her studies, 
addressed to Hugh Stuart Boyd! Whata 
list of the great names of old—Aéschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Theocritus, Bion, 
Pindar, Plato, down to the “noble Chris- 
tian bishops,” Chrysostom, Basil, Greg- 
ory Nazianzen and all the rest, of whom 
she wrote with such familiar ease and 
power in her Essay on the Greek Chris- 
tan Poets / So much for the Greek alone : 
she was equally at home in the Latin lit- 
erature. We might naturally fear that this 
weight of classic lore would have crush- 
ed out her fresh individuality —that she 
would have grown cold, statuesque, an- 
tique, and therefore unreal, in style, as 
some poets have done, making their 
knowledge a mere impediment instead 
of a help to their living greatness. Not so 
this rich warm nature, at once so essen- 
tially feminine and so distinctively poetic. 
Whatever in those old poets had flower- 
ed from roots laid deep in the soil of our 
common humanity was cherished by her 
for the sake of humanity ; and humanity, 
to her, was represented not by the dead, 
but by the living. The past was nothing, 
save as it elucidated the present—save as 
its history brought the immortal souls of 
a distant era into contact with the im- 
mortal souls of to-day. She did not yield 
to the fashionable rage for heathenism, 
and hold up the galvanic life of a pagan 
ideal as the model fr our Christian civ- 
ilization. She recognized, with the true 
poet's clear vision, the Christian life as 
the only life that can bring our humanity 
to its harmonious development; and she 
made use of her pagan learning only as 
a further means of enriching and embel- 
lishing with symbol and allegory the deep- 
er meanings of Christian truth. 

Her studies, however, extended far 
beyond the classics: they were wide and 
various. Every language which had a 
literature of its own, especially a poetic 
literature, was, for her, worthy of mas- 
tery. Every poet was to her a prophet 
whose writings should be searched as 
scriptures of enduring value, 
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For her own work Mrs. Browning 
sought no model: her native inspira- 
tion was too strong and free. She had 
no motive save the love of Art, and she 
loved Art for its own sake. She never 
had to contend with poverty, and “chill 
penury,” though it may repress some 
“noble rage," is nevertheless, a stimu- 
lant to the mental muscles, while ease and 
luxury toofrequently lead to dilettanteism 
in Art. But Mrs. Browning needed no 
incentive to labor save the enthusiasm 
that triumphed over even the benumb- 
ing influence of ill-health. In the Book 
of the Poets (a notable specimen of her 
rich and eloquent prose) she quotes 
“some noble precepts,’’ as she says, 
“which, taken from the MJusophilus of 
old Daniel, do contain, to our mind, the 
very code of chivalry for poets,” ending 
thus : 

And if some worthy spirits be pleased t0, 

It shall more comfort breed, but not more will. 

But what if none? It cannot yet undo 

The love I bear unto this holy skill: 

This is the thing that I was born to do— 

This is my scene, this part must I fulfil. 
Mead she feel herself consecrated to her 
work by the Divine Will; and it is here- 
in that she shows herself one of the truest 
artists of her sex. Women have failed 
sometimes in Art, less because they lack- 
ed intellectual acumen than because they 
lacked that complete devotion and self- 
abandonment to the artistic life which is 
the motive-power of genius. The fem- 
inine element obscured the artistic; life 
and love alone interested them ; they did 
not recognize, as Mrs. Browning did, that 
“Art zs life.” The secret of her great- 
ness lies not altogether in her perfec- 
tion either as a woman or an artist, but 2% 
the rave union of both. She believed that 

No perfect artist is developed here 

From any imperfect woman ; 
and she therefore set herself first, as I 
said, to become a perfect woman, and 
then to pour all the strength, all the 
beauty, all the passion, of that woman- 
hood into the life and work of the artist. 
Is not this grander than our popular no- 
tion that the possession of genius is fatal 
tothe development of womanly character, 
or that feminine duties and graces are in- 





compatible with the creative faculty of 
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the poet? That is one of the “niggard- 
ly half truths” contemned by the larger 
view of such a poet as Mrs. Browning. 
It is true that she recognized the vast 
difficulty, the cruel strain, of drawing 
together the two natures into one har- 
monious whole. The history of that 
struggle is set forth on almost every 
page of Aurora Leigh (that marvellous 
book, of which no extracts can give an 
idea: he who would know its riches must 
study it for himself) ; and the pain breaks 
forth at last as if in one passionate, irre- 
pressible cry: 
Oh sorrowful great gift 

Conferred on poets, of a twofold life, 

When one life has been found enough for pain! 
Is not that matchless pathos? There 
is scarcely any pathos, except in Bee- 
thoven, so deep and powerful as Mrs. 
Browning’s, yet she has no morbidness : 
it is the Promethean agony of a strong 
soul in the toils of life. She has no sym- 
pathy with fanciful griefs. She says: 

TI think we are too ready with complaint 
In this fair world of God’s. 
And the sonnet entitled “ Exaggeration”’ 
concludes thus : 
Oh, brothers! let us leave the shame and sin 
Of taking vainly, in a plaintive mood, 
The holy name of Grief /—holy herein, 

That by the grief of One came all our good. 
Sweetest of all are these lines, breathing 
the loving faith that shines through all 
her writings : 

Maker and High Priest, 

I ask Thee not my joys to multiply— 

Only to make me worthier of the least | 

It is hard to leave off quoting the book 
of sonnets from which these passages are 
taken, they are so full of divine aspira- 
tions, of quiet dwelling upon the love for 
God with which her spirit overflowed. 
Despite all that is said of her leanings 
toward certain transcendental mystifica- 
tions, it cannot be doubted that she was 
deeply and truly religious. In every line 
she strove to sing for God and for His 
truth. 

It seemed as if God had lingered care- 
fully and lovingly over the life-training 
of this rare creature, so long was her 
apprenticeship to the most glorious por- 
tion of her work. Indeed, she believed, 
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‘during her seven years of invalidism 


between the ages of twenty-eight and 
thirty-five that her work was over—that 
she had only to lie and wait for death. 
Even this condition offered no check to 
her mental energy. Contrary to all ad- 
vice, she persisted in reading, studying, 
writing and revising her earlier works. 
These works, as she justly felt, stood in 
need of revision ; and here the opportu- 
nity occurs to speak briefly and reluc- 
tantly of her faults of execution. A ge- 
nius less magnificent would never have 
been forgiven the manifold errors of 
style which appear on her pages. The 
captious critic cannot forgive them. Ed- 
gar Poe, whose morbid bent inclined him 
to dwell upon deformities, employed his 
keenest wit and most trenchant sarcasm 
against these errors; and the endeavor 
to belittle a genius which soared so far 
above his own is not creditable to him. 
We are angry with one who is willing to 
spy out the flaws in such a gem. Many 
of her faults, like those of Shakespeare, 
seem to proceed rather from overrich- 
ness than from poverty of conception. 


Her genius was so great that it possess- 


ed her like an unquiet spirit. Her spas- 
modic raptures have been compared to 
the oracular frenzy of the Pythoness of 
old. The inspiration of her art quivered 
through her like a flame. She lacked 
restraint, as I have said, and could not 
always check the freedom of her strong 
imagination long enough to bring forth 
its expressions in calm and orderly se- 
quence. For this very abandonment 
her devout readers are most thankful. 
We are glad that the Muse had her own 
way. We are by turns puzzled, enrapt- 
ured, baffled, charmed, softened, thrill- 
ed, and at length utterly led captive. 
Granted the occasional obscurity, the 
use of cumbrous and obsolete words, 
the instances of rough versification and 
overboldness of expression, the utterly 
inadmissible rhymes—such as “burden” 
and “disregarding,” “yours” and “bow- 
ers,” “o’er me” and “glory;” the ab- 
surdity of such a verbal jingle as “I as- 
pire while I expire," —granted all this, 
and yet the poems in which these very 
faults occur are so beautiful that our 
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tears rise “from the depths of some di- 
vine - despair,” dazzling the eyes that 
would have sought out defects, relax- 
ing the brows that would have frowned. 
The greater our poet’s errors, the more 
her transcendent genius shines in them 
and through them and overthem. They 
even help to prove her strength, by show- 
ing that her excellences are all Josttive 
—not merely negative by the absence 
of irregularities. In smooth verse the 
sense is sometimes melted away in the 
soft flow of the cadence. In Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s verse the sense is sometimes ren- 
dered obscure by too great rapidity and 
terseness, but usually it is struck out 
sharply and clearly against the reader's 
consciousness. 

Some have dared to make a compar- 
ison between Mrs. Browning and Mrs. 
Hemans— Mrs. Hemans, a poet whose 
genius the critic can span as it were be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger! Briefly, 
the difference is this, oly this: Mrs. 
Hemans, the gentle minstrel, sang 
sweetly and smoothly of some beauti- 
ful things that lay around her footsteps : 
Mrs. Browning, the true Poet, and there- 
fore the true Prophet, caught the spirit, 
not the letter, of existent things—of the 
past, present and future; heard the heart- 
throbs of the Universe and “the roar,”’ as 
George Eliot says, ‘“‘on the other side of 
silence ;’’ listened for the voice of God 
in the cries of suffering humanity, and 
interpreted the holy utterances so as to 
give hope and inspiration to a sordid and 
God-forgetting world. That is the poetic 
vocation, and this woman comprehend- 
ed it to the full. 

here was but one thing wanting to 
Elizabeth Barrett which should bring 
her to perfection, both as woman and 
artist. Late in life she found that love 
which she had missed in her earlier 
years through her. devotion to study 
and Art, yet which she was too thorough- 
ly womanly not to need—that love which 
acted upon her nature as spring-time acts 
upon the earth, causing a marvellous 
budding and a glory of bloom. Weary 
of her crippled and painful existence, 
she lay drooping in her solitude, drift- 
ing slowly away from life and looking 
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for death as a glorious release. Then 
this happened : . 
Straightway I was ’ware, 
So weeping, how a mystic shape did move 
Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair; 
And a voice said in mastery, while I strove, 
*¢ Guess now who holds thee?”’ ‘‘ Death,’’ I said. 
But there f 
The silver answer rang, ‘‘ Not Death, but Love /’’ 
In all the history of human souls there is 
nothing more beautiful than this union 
of two poets. The marvellous power of 
the love which now possessed her actual- 
ly drew her from the verge of the grave 
and restored her to health and happi- 
ness after her long years of patient 
sorrow. It enlarged the sphere of her 
thoughts, invigorated her artistic efforts, 
gave greater clearness and truthfulness 
to her poetic conceptions. Never was 
a more wondrous effect produced. It 
is only in her own words that it can 
be adequately told: 
The face of all the world is changed, I think, 
Since first I heard the footsteps of thy soul 
Move still, oh still, beside me, as they stole 
Betwixt me and the dreadful outer brink 
Of obvious death, where I, who thought to sink, 
Was caught up into love, and taught the whole 
Of life in a new rhythm. 

Love was to her a true revelation, a 
sunrise of the spirit. For this pure, del- 
icate, virgin soul had hitherto dwelt apart 
in a mystical, holy seclusion, wrapped in 
its own silver web of thought and fancy, 
knowing love only in a dream: therefore 
it was now prepared and ready for such 
a love as few hearts are great enough to 
hold. This love had all the passion and 
glory of youth, with the fulness and 
strength of maturity—a strength never 
squandered away in lighter loves, out- 
growths of shallow sentiment, but kept 
in sacred reserve until the “dear and 
wished-for years ’’ had brought their gift. 
Our poet was now complete in strong and 
tender womanhood, and all this newsoul- 
fire flashed from her pen. She produced 
the so-called Sonnets from the Portuguese, 
which were in reality sonnets from her 
own heart. Perhaps I shall be forgiven 
for feeling that these sonnets surpass 
Shakespeare’s, insomuch as the love of 
woman surpasses the love of man. Was 
there ever so rich and spontaneous an 
outpouring of woman’s love in all its 
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fulness and purity, its royal humility, its 
divine self-abnegation ? ‘ Here is mani- 
fested the generous lowliness of this great 
soul. She who had, in her lines to the 
memory of Felicia Hemans and -her 
poem on “L. E. L.’s Last Question,” so 
lovingly acknowledged the talent of poets 
inferior to herself, now bowed herself with 
the same gracious humility before the 
man and poet whom she loved. Was 
she notatruewoman? We find in every 
record left of her not ove sign of self-ap- 
preciation, not a linethat breathes of pride 
or arrogance, not a word that seems to 
imply any consciousness of her own rare 
superiority. Knowing herself a poet, she 
worked humbly under the direction of 
the God of poets, who had appointed 
her mission; and being even greater 
through love than through the power of 
genius, she exercised perfectly the self- 
forgetfulness of love. Her humility has 
nothing in it of cringing humiliation: it 
has the rapture and the majesty of sacri- 
fice. She comes forward trembling as if 
with awe; we see her at first shrinking 
back as from a joy too great ; then comes 
the hour of utter abandonment, when she 
hastens to fling her very life upon the 
altar of holy love—love both to God 
and man. 

It is not easy to quote from the son- 
nets, or indeed from any of her works. 
We encounter a gem almost in every 
line: it is embarras de richesses. Perhaps 
the forty-third sonnet, beginning, ‘ How 
do I love thee? let me count the ways,” 
is the most beautiful: it is the sum of 
all the rest. Glancing over a single vol- 
ume of her poems, and at almost every 
turn of the leaves coming upon well- 
known and dearly-loved favorites — 
“Earth and her Praisers,” “Catarina to 
Camoens,” “The Lost Bower,” “De Pro- 
fundis,”’ and oh so many others !—I long 
to linger over each, studying all the 
phases of her genius and pointing out 
beauties that might have escaped some 
other eye. But there would be material 
enough for a volume. Her range of 
subjects is exceptionally wide and va- 
rious: she has cast the radiance of her 
thought into almost every nook and 
crevice of human life. I have spoken 
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before of her vividness of conception, 
her rapid and vigorous manner of seiz- 
ing an idea and conveying an impres- 
sion—the great breadth and long reach 
of her thoughts. She was at home both 
among flowers and stars, in the concrete 
and the universal. That boundless sym- 


pathy which so distinctively belongs to. 


all true poets that we might almost say it 
constitutes the poetic faculty was in her 
doubly intensified by womanly tender- 
ness. She had room in her heart not 
only for Robert Browning, her beloved, 
her king of poets, but for all humanity— 
for all the little children who waste their 
precious hours of innocence in grim fac- 
tories and the crush of crowded cities ; 
for all the bereaved and those who labor 
and suffer in every corner of the world; 
nay, even for zations—another remark- 
able indication of breadth of soul. Her 
national lyrics—written for Italy, the be- 
loved country of her adoption—are pas- 
sionately strong—strong even to rough- 
ness, struck out in a white heat of indig- 
nation. Fancy the slight, nervous, blue- 
veined hand clenched to hold and to 
hurl such thunderbolts! 

* Here the opportunity occurs to’speak 
of her prophetic instinct. This prophetic 
quality is common to the higher order of 
poets, who have generally foretold in 
some way the more important changes 
in the current of the world’s thought. 
Mrs. Browning wrote “A Curse for a 
Nation”’ against the United States in 
the days of slavery. In this poem, too 
long to be quoted entire, is exposed the 
hidden brand of shame upon the very 
heart of the nation. Take this one stanza: 

When wise men give you their praise, 

They shall pause in the heat of the phrase, 
As if carried too far. ~ 

When ye boast your own charters kept true, 

Ye shall blush, for the thing which ye do 


Derides what ye are ! 
This is the Curse. 


Did not this come to pass—the incon- - 


sistency, the unworthiness, the hidden 
self- abhorrence? Did it not end in 
a final fierce uprising, casting off the 


abomination at any cost? And are we 


not bearing even yet the consequences 
of the shame and sin? One more in- 
stance, perhaps more noticeable, In the 
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preface to Napoleon IIT. in Italy, and 
Other Poems—which preface is to some 
extent an apology for verses which she 
thinks may “appear to English readers 
too pungently rendered to admit of a 
patriotic respect to the English sense of 
things "—in other words, an apology for 
her cosmopolitan sympathies, — in this 
preface she has a vision of a statesman 
who “shall arise with a heart too large 
for England,” defending the interests of 
humanity against the smaller interests 
of his own nation. This very spirit was 
not long ago manifested by Mr. Glad- 
stone in his pamphlet on the Turkish 
question, wherein he affirms that the 
matter is not to be referred to mere 
British policy or prestige. “For,” he 
says, “of all objects of policy, in my con- 
viction, humanity, rationally understood 
and in due relation to justice, is the first 
and highest ;” while “what is called our 
prestige is the bane, in my opinion, of 
all upright politics.” 

It was in Aurora Leigh that Mrs. 
Browning wrote out her own soul—that 
she gave expression at length to the 
grand leading thoughts of her own life. 
The history of her early struggles with 
the fiery purpose within her, her grand 
philosophy of life and work, are told 
here with a large prolific utterance. The 
book is indeed a witness for her that 

With no amateur’s 

Irreverent haste and busy idleness 

I’ve set myself to Art. 
Far otherwise indeed! She gave to her 
art a very passion of earnestness, eager, 
vehement, aggressive. She was brave, 
almost foo brave. She showed forth ugly 
and evil things with the warning bold- 
ness of a Hogarth. But before all beau- 
tiful things she bowed down, and wor- 
shipped God. 

Not long was it granted her to enjoy 
the chief beauty and glory of her own 





life—to live, in Casa Guidi, her Italian 
home, with her husband and her little 
son in a pure atmosphere of love. Her 
strength, so long fed and kept alive by 
love and happiness, failed at last, and 
she sank beneath the burden and strain 
of her own gifted nature. She said as 
she died, “It is beautiful!” The super- 
nal Beauty, whose broken manifesta- 
tions had at once glorified and disturb- 
ed her spirit, now opened upon her in 
all its completeness, bringing no long: 
er restlessness, but an immortal peace. 
Was it not a foreshining of the Beatific 
Vision ? 

It was my purpose in this paper only 
to set forth a few of Mrs. Browning’s 
leading characteristics as Woman and 
Poet. I have not dealt with the facts 
of her life except as they threw light 
upon some: special trait. My desire is 
fulfilled if one other heart shall be fain 
to dwell upon her image as she stands 
forth — with her slight nervous frame, 
her dark intense eyes, her strong mo- 
bile lips, her lightning speech, and, be- 
neath, her marvellously gifted mind, her 
brave and tender heart, her faithful rev- 
erent soul—an example of almost per- 
fect Womanhood. Well did she fulfil 
the poetic creed set down in the follow- 
ing lines from her poem on “The Dead 
Pan”’—lines which are her own best 
eulogy : 

What is true and just and honest, 
What is lovely, what is pure— 
All of praise that hath admonisht, 

All of virtue—shall endure : 
These are themes for Poet’s uses, 


Stirring nobler than the Muses, 
Ere Pan was dead. 


O brave poets! keep back nothing, 
Nor mix falsehood with the whole ; 
_ Look up Godward; speak the truth in 
Worthy song from earnest soul! 
Hold in high poetic duty 
Truest Truth the fairest Beauty. 


MARION CouTHOvuY. 
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CHASED BY AN ENGINE: 


I WAS riding on a night-train of the 

Pennsylvania Central from New 
York to Washington on a mission as 
newspaper correspondent. We had pass- 
ed Baltimore, and within an hour’s time 
would be at our place of destination. The 
conductor had finished collecting the 
fares, and seeing a vacant seat by my 
side had dropped into it as if for a little 
rest at the end of a tiresome day’s work. 
He made an entry in his note - book, 
closed it, placed it in his breast-pocket, 
buttoned his coat, folded his arms, and 
then turned to me with a friendly re- 
mark, as if now he felt at liberty to lay 
aside all official dignity and be sociable. 
I was glad to while away the time as the 
train was rushing along in a darkness 
which concealed all objects of interest 
without, and so I encouraged the con- 
. versation. 

“You must have met with some in- 
teresting experiences, and perhaps with 
some great dangers, in the course of 
your life,’’ said I, the conductor's grizzly 
beard showing that he might have seen 
a long service. 

“Well, perhaps the most exciting time 
in my experience was the night I was 
chased by an engine—a night which 
this one reminds me of,” said he, look- 
ing out into the darkness, 

“Chased by an engine!” said I, getting 
interested. ‘‘ How did that happen ?” 

“Well,” said the conductor, settling 
down in the cushion and bracing his 
knees against the back of the seat in 
front, ‘“‘many years ago I was running 
the night-express on Long Island from 
Brooklyn to Greenport, a distance of 
ninety miles, the entire length of the 
road. The Long Island road was then 
a one- horse affair, having only a single 
track, with switches at the different sta- 
tions to allow trains to meet and pass. 
On the evening to which I now refer I 
started from Brooklyn at ten o'clock with 
the old Constitution, long since broken 
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up, but then the crack engine of the road, 
with a baggage- or freight-car and three 
passenger-cars. The night was just as 
dark as a pocket, or, if anything, perhaps 
a little darker,” he added, as if he had 
accurately tested the internal obscurity 
of that useful portion of the dress. 

“It must have been very dark,” said I. 

“We were the only regular train upon 
the road that night, with the exception 
of the Greenport express to Brooklyn, 
which was to start at ten o'clock and 
meet us at Lakeland Station, in the 
middle of the island, switching off there 
to allow us to pass. 

“Well, we were perhaps six or eight 
miles on our way when I stepped out on 
the back platform of the rear car to see 
if it was growing any lighter. We were 
then going over a part of the road which 
was as straight as an arrow for a distance 
of four or five miles. As I was looking 
back over this stretch I saw behind us, 
at the distance of three miles or so, what 
I knew was the head-light of an engine, 
as it was too bright for anything else ; for 
of course I did not suppose the govern- 


ment had been putting up any light- - 


houses along the road.” 

“Probably not,” said I. 

“You may be sure I was a little sur- 
prised,” said the conductor, “for there 
wasn’t an extra train once a week upon 
that road, and I knew that there was 
none going out from Brooklyn that night, 
anyhow. I waited for a few minutes, until 
I saw that it was really an engine com- 
ing, and, what was more, was gaining 
rapidly on us, although we were going 
at our usual rate of speed. When I was 
satisfied of this fact I hurried forward and 
said to the engineer, ‘Jake, there is a 
train. close behind us.’ 

“Jake dropped his oil-can and his 
lower jaw at about the same moment, 
and looked to see whether I was crazy 
or joking. 

“* Well, let the fireman attend to mat- 
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ters here, and come back and see,’ said 
ht 

“We hurried to the rear, and in a mo- 
ment Jake saw as well as myself that if 
there was any joke in the matter we were 
the victims of one; and of rather a se- 
rious one too, for the train in the rear 
had gained on us a full mile while I 
had been forward. The red cinders 
were pouring out of the smokestack as 
if from a blast-furnace: the head-light 
threw a glare along the road, burnish- 
ing the iron rails to our very wheels. 
Close as he was upon us, the engineer 
of the advancing train had not given 
the slightest signal to warn us of his 
approach, and made no response to our 
repeated whistles of alarm. He was vio- 
lating all railroad rules, and if he had 
determined to secretly run us down he 
would act just as he was then doing. 
Jake at first seemed to be struck dumb 
—not so much because he then thought 
of danger as at the cool impudence of 
the engineer behind. He looked as if he 
would like to throttle him. His tongue 
after a while got in working order, and 
he broke out: ‘What does that crazy 
fool mean ?” 

“*The engineer must be either crazy 
or drunk,’ said I. ‘If he keeps on in 
that way ten minutes longer, he will 
surely be into us;’ and I signalled the 
fireman to put on more steam. ‘What 
business the train has upon the road at 
all to-night is what puzzles me.’ 

“*T wonder if it isn’t an engine -the 
old man is sending down to Jamaica to 
the shops for repairs?’ said Jake. ‘I 
saw the Ben Franklin standing on the 
side track with steam up just as we 
started. From the way she overhauls 
us, there can’t be much of a train be- 
hind her.’ 

“I did not know but that Jake might 
be right, for I had seen the Franklin 
standing in the dépét when we left. 
That engine was just as fast as our 
own, and, if it was without a train at- 
tached, as Jake supposed, might easily 
gain on us, as it seemed to be doing. 
‘At any rate, we shall see when we pass 
Jamaica Station whether Jake's theory is 
correct,’ I thought and said to him. 
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“By this time the fireman, acting as 
engineer, had given our engine all the 
steam she would take, and we were 
slashing along at a lively rate, I tell 
you,” said the conductor. ‘The good 
people along the road who were out of 
their beds must have thought that a rail- 
road Gilpin was riding another race ac- 
cording to the new style. I was angry 
enough to have sent a bullet at the crazy 
engineer following us, and I determined 
that my first business the next day should 
be to complain to the superintendent of 
his foolhardiness. I thought that possi- 
bly, being for the moment his own mas- 
ter and no longer under the immediate 
orders of a conductor, he was indulging 
in a kind of a railroad spree, and for a 
lark was driving us to the top of our 
speed, expecting to end the race and his 
day’s work at the same time at Jamaica. 
' “Well, we tore through that sleeping 
village without stopping long for refresh- 
ments, I can assure you, and then Jake 
and I looked to see our comical friend 
in the rear pull up at the station and 
take lodgings for the night. But we were 
mistaken in our guess. Not a whistle was 
given by our pursuer as a signal that he 
intended to stop; not a sign of slacken- 
ing was shown; but, on the contrary, he 
was gaining upon us even when we were 
doing our very best. Sometimes a curve 
in the road would shut him a moment 
from our view, but he would: round it in 
an instant, and every new turn brought 
him more closely upon us. Jamaica had 
been left far behind, and we were out on 
the wide Hempstead plain. The old Con- 
stitution was on her muscle. Our train 
was actually swaying and rocking with 
speed like a yacht on the waves. The 
telegraph - poles, upon which the light 
from our windows would glint in the 
dense darkness, were flying behind us_at 
every second. The sound of our wheels 
as they struck the ends of the rails was a 
continuous hum. But, do the best that 
it might, our engine with its heavy train 
was no match for the light-weighted one 
behind. That was gaining upon us, and 
was not the eighth of a mile off. The 
glare from its lantern shone brightly in 
our faces: I thought Jake’s face looked 
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a little pale, and perhaps mine did too. 
Now that our pursuer did not halt at 
Jamaica, we were entirely off our reck- 
onings, and we could make no guess as 
to the cause of our chase, nor when it 
would end. The prospect seemed that 
we might be driven to the end of the 


road, if we were not overtaken and. 


smashed before it could be reached. 

“‘That’s the Franklin, sure,’ broke 
out Jake once more. ‘No other engine 
on the road could overhaul us as we are 
going now. What can that fool of a 
Simpson mean by driving her at such 
arate? He must be drunk. Ifthe boss 
don’t break him to-morrow he won't get 
his deserts. He will be into us in two 
minutes.’ 

“*You are right, Jake,’ said I, ‘Go 
forward and see if you cannot get up 
a little more headway. Empty a few 
of those petroleum -cans on the wood, 
and pitch it in and see what can be 
done.’ 

“While Jake was forward on his er- 
rand I thought over the situation. Here 
I was with a hundred or two passengers 
under my care, all ignorant of the dan- 
ger which I knew they were in. If we 
should be overtaken and crushed in the 
rear, the disaster would be a serious one, 
and would probably cause the death or 
injury at least of some of the passen- 
gers. If we were not smashed in this 
way, there was another and perhaps a 
greater danger before us. The train of 
which I have spoken, which left Green- 
port when we left Brooklyn, was on its 
way to meet us on the same track. It 
should switch off at Lakeland in the 
middle of the island and allow us to 
pass an hour after we started, or at 
eleven o'clock. It was now half-past 
ten, and we were close to Lakeland al- 
ready, and would pass there long before 
the arrival of the Greenport train, which 
ordinarily got there first. The result 
would be that we should meet that train 
beyond Lakeland without warning of our 
approach, and a collision in front as well 
as the rear would be the consequence. 

“We reached and flew through the 
Lakeland Dépét nearly half an hour 
ahead of time. Of course the Green- 





port train was not there yet, but was 
coming down the road. Our speed was 
now a little ahead of any ever before 
made upon the Long Island road. The 
telegraph-poles fairly danced behind us, 
and the bushes on either side of the 
track seemed a continuous wall of fire 
as they were lighted up by the flame 
which was pouring out of our smoke- 
stack. But dangerous as it was for us 
to keep on, it was just as dangerous to 
slacken speed, and so on we went.” 

The conductor rolled his quid from 
one cheek to the other, raised the win- 
dow by his side and expectorated into 
the outer darkness, and became silent for 
several moments as if burdened by the 
recollection of his former perils. After 
waiting a reasonable length of time for 
him to resume his story, I said, “ When 
the collision occurred, was it with the 
train in front or in the rear, or with 
both ?”’ 

“Oh, the collision !"’ said the conduc- 
tor. ‘Well, now you come to the ridic- 
ulous part of the story. The collision 
did not take place at all,” he said in an 
apologetic tone, as if there ought to have 
been a serious accident after so much 
preparation. “While I was standing on 
the platform, thinking whether I had bet- 
ter warn the passengers to hold them- 
selves ready for a shock, Jake came 
from forward dragging after him two 
large petroleum-cans, each of which 
would hold a quarter of a barrel of oil. 

“* Now, then,’ said Jake to me, ‘if 
you will oil one side of the track, I will 
try the other.’ 

“TI saw at once what his plan was. 
We each brought the mouth of an oil- 
can as near to the polished surface of 
the rail as possible and commenced 
pouring on it the kerosene. In less 
than a minute a half mile of the iron 
rails on both sides was nicely oiled and 
as slippery as the tongue of a Hebrew 
dealer in second-hand clothes.” 

“You have raised my expectations of 
a catastrophe so high that you have been 
obliged to grease the track so as to let 
them down again easily,” said I, for I 
felt a little nettled at the unexpected 
turn the story had taken, and was in- 
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clined to believe that the conductor was 
drawing largely upon his imagination 
for the facts. 

“Why, don’t you know that an engine 
can no more make headway on a greased 
track than a tom-cat can climb a steep 
roof covered with ice?” said the conduc- 
tor, with a pitying glance at one so pro- 
foundly ignorant of railroad matters. as 
myself. “I slapped Jake on the back, 
and said, ‘ Old fellow, your ‘cuteness has 
brought us all out of a bad scrape.’ 

“In a few seconds the lantern of the 
train behind us was getting dim in the dis- 
tance. We slackened speed and backed 
down to see ‘what the matter was with 
Simpson,’ as Jake said. There stood the 
old Ben Franklin puffing and snorting 
and pawing like a mad bull, the driving- 
wheels buzzing around on the greased 
track like all possessed, but not gaining 
an inch. We sanded the track and bore 
down upon the old machine. Jake was 
the first aboard, spoiling fora good chance 
at the engineer, Simpson. But no sign 
of an engineer, fireman or any other liv- 
ing being was to be found. The engine 
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had only a tender attached, and although 
there was still a full head of steam on, 
the fires were getting low. We made 
short work in pushing back to Lake- 
land. We reached the station, and got 
fairly upon the switch when the Green- 
port train, which we should meet there, 
came in, and were waiting as if nothing 
had happened, and as if we had not been 
fifteen miles out on the road to meet it a 
few minutes before. 

“The telegraph - operator at Lakeland 
handed me a despatch which read as 
follows : 


“*To ConpuctrorR C——: The Ben 
Franklin has broken loose and is com- 
ing up the road. Turn switch at Lake- 
land and run her off the track. 

“* BARTON, Sut. 

‘¢ * BROOKLYN, 10.5 P. M.’ 


“You see, we did not have much time 
for turning switches at Lakeland,” he 
continued, “so we did still better, and 
saved the old Ben—which was not re- 
sponsible, after all—from a smash-up.” 

E, P. BuFFITT. 
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M ORE than a year has now elapsed 
since Professor Franz Boll of the 
Royal University of Rome announced 
that he had discovered in the eye a sub- 
stance which he called the retinal red, 
and that this substance, like the photog- 
rapher’s chemicals, was sensitive to the 
action of light. The news spread through 
the scientific world with the swiftness of 
an electric flash, and was everywhere 
welcomed with gladness, as it seemed 
about to illuminate, with more than mid- 
day brightness, some of the hitherto hid- 
den and secret ways of Nature. Hun- 
dreds of busy brains have been working 
at the subject ever since, and hecatombs 
of helpless victims have been sacrificed 





on the altar of physiological research; but 
to-day, although the gleam still shines, it 
is too feeble to fully permeate the minute 
and tortuous passages in which Nature 
conceals her operations, 

To get a glimpse of the retinal red 
requires some caution. If one goes to 
an abattoir and has the eyes of an an- 
imal about to be killed carefully band- 
aged, so as to exclude all light, for a 
couple of hours, and then, immediately 
after death, removes the eyes by the 
aid of a faint and distant candle or gas- 
flame, he may possibly find what he is 
seeking. It is necessary now to dexter- 
ously halve the eye, and with a delicate 
pair of forceps to daintily detach, from 
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the inside of the posterior moiety of the 
organ, the limp and fragile membrane 
known as the retina, and to place this 
on a white porcelain surface with the 
posterior side upward. Under these cir- 
cumstances the retina is seen, by mod- 
erate light, to be of a pale purplish-red, 
which, even as we look, fades to a faint 
yellow, and then quickly bleaches to 
white. 

To understand the full significance of 
this evanescent tint it is necessary to re- 
call something of the minute anatomy of 
the eye. The reader is probably aware 
that the optic nerve enters the back of 
the visual organ, and at once radiates 
its fibres in all directions over the inside 
of the globe and in front of the retina. 
These fine fibres, the translucent: axis- 
cylinders of the nerve, are first connect- 
ed with a layer of ganglion-cells; be- 
hind these come layers of molecules and 
granules; then a layer of rods and cones 
placed vertically to the surface and close- 
ly packed together; and finally a layer 
of black pigment -cells,. which separates 
the transparent portion of the retina from 
the vascular and fibrous coats of the or- 
gan. The rods and cones have long been 
believed to be the light - perceiving ele- 
ments, and the retinal red, as we see it, 
is exclusively confined to this layer. 

The red has been found in the eyes 
of most mammals. The frog, however, 
is the animal which has the misfortune to 
possess a retina wherein the color is most 
readily demonstrated after some hours’ 
confinement in the dark. But here, too, 
the exposed membrane bleaches in broad 
daylight in a few seconds, In the living 
animal the bleaching process is much 
slower, as the red is constantly being 
regenerated. The foregoing facts nat- 
urally suggest the possibility of taking 
pictures in the eye, and probably the 
first successful experiment of this kind 
was made by Kiihne of Heidelberg, who 
induced an accommodating frog to sit 
quietly and gaze, without blinking, at a 
gas-jet for a couple of hours. The ret- 
ina of this frog, rapidly examined under 
the microscope, showed an optogram 
consisting of a bleached spot having the 
well-marked shape of the flame. Kiihne 
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reports that he afterward obtained a num- 
ber of optograms of windows and definite- 
ly-shaped apertures in shutters by secur- 
ing rabbits in such positions as to have 
the objects properly focused on the ret- 
ina for ten minutes before death. He 
subsequently found that the picture could 
be more readily taken immediately after . 
the death of the animal, because then the 
renewal of the retinal red had almost 
ceased, but such parts of the membrane 
as were not acted on by light retained 
their color many hours. This ‘recalls 
the old superstition that the last object 
seen before death leaves its picture in 
the eye, and has raised anew the hope 
that by examining the retina of a mur- 
dered man the portrait of his destroyer 
might be obtained. 

To make a good optogram, however, 
is no easy matter. In some experiments 
upon recently-killed rabbits, made by 
the writer in conjunction with Doctor 
William F. Norris of this city, the pic- 
tures of the window, the object used as 
a test, were too faint to be seen. There 
are several difficulties in the way of ob- 
taining an optogram which will probably 
always prevent a result sufficiently suc- 
cessful for medico-legal purposes. In 
the first place, the eye of the subject 
must have been kept in the dark for 
several hours before the taking of the pic- 
ture, in order to allow time for the retinal 
red to accumulate. Again, even if the 
picture were formed, it would fade from _ 
natural causes in about twelve hours 
after death. Besides, there would prob- 
ably be some regeneration of the color 
for a short time after death, which would 
tend to the obliteration of a negative. 
Finally, there is the difficulty of exam- 
ining the optogram, which is only to be 
seen in the rod-and-cone layer on the 
back of the retina, fades quickly away 
when exposed to diffused light, and is 
often only to be made out with the mi- 
croscope. 

The source of renewal of the retinal 
red is, without doubt, in the pigment- 
layer behind the retina. If a piece of 
frog’s retina which has been bleached 
is put back again in the eye, in its prop- 
er position in contact with the pigment- 
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cells, it fully regains its color after stand- 
ing some hours in the dark. This re- 
newal of tint, however, takes place to 
some extent if the piece of bleached ret- 
ina is simply laid away on a piece of por- 
celain in a dark place. But the color 
is very faint as compared with that pro- 
duced by the previous experiment, and 
evidently depends upon undecomposed 
retinal red still remaining in the rods. 
Kiihne succeeded in dissolving out the 
red from the retina and pigment-cells by 
means of a solution of ox-gall. The re- 
sult was a rosy liquid which bleached in 
daylight in less than a minute. The so- 
lution regained its color after standing 
some time in the dark. 


It would be very interesting if the ret-. 


inal red could be seen in the eye during 
life with the ophthalmoscope. But al- 
though the entire eye-ground, with the 
exception of the optic disk, when viewed 
in this way appears of a deep ruddy hue, 
it is doubtful if any part of the coloring 
can be assigned to the rod- and -cone 
layer. The blood circulating in the ca- 
pillary vessels doubtless gives rise to most 
of the tint, but a large portion also is de- 
rived from the artificial light which is 
generally used for these examinations. 
We shall never forget the feeling of sur- 
prise with which we examined an eye for 
the first time by means of sunlight re- 
flected from a white window-shutter. A 
sickly pallor overspread the usually rosy 
surface of the retina, and the optic pa- 
pilla shone out in sepulchral whiteness. 
Coccius of Leipsic has studied the oph- 
thalmoscopic appearance of the eye- 
ground in dying animals, and has found 
that the moment of death can be deter- 
mined by the sudden whitening of the 
retina coincident with the entire failure 
of the circulation. We have examined 
the eyes of frogs during life with the 
ophthalmoscope, and failed to detect 
even a trace of rosy tinge. But the 
retina taken from the same eyes imme- 
diately after death showed the proper 
color in great purity. 

Boll devised an experiment for the 
subjective demonstration of the retinal 
red. He says that if one wakes in the 
morning in a dark room, and then sud- 
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denly exposes the eyes for a moment to 
bright sunlight and shuts them again, 
the whole field of vision will appear of a 
lively red. This effect fades after a few 
moments, but the experiment may be re- 
peated several times before the retinal 
color becomes too pale to be distinguish- 
ed. We have not been able by means 
of the ophthalmoscope to detect any dif- 
ference of tint between the two retinas 
of the same individual after one eye had 
been bound up so as to exclude all light 
for a couple of hours before examination, 
and the other had been left exposed to 
broad daylight. 

From the facts concerning the retinal 
red, as thus far developed, it would seem 
not difficult to construct a physico-chem- 
ical theory of vision in which the rod-and- 
cone layer of the retina might be com- 
pared to a photographer’s plate arranged 
for the production of an instantaneous 
picture; of which picture the rods and 
cones should take cognizance by means 
of the resultant changes in the retinal 
red. There are, however, some other 
facts to be considered before we can 
fully accept such a theory. If a living 
frog is exposed for fifteen minutes to 
direct sunlight, its retina is completely 
bleached, and the color does not begin 
to reappear for thirty minutes afterward. 
Yet this frog will catch flies with as much 
quickness and precision as ever. That 
the bleaching of the retina does not in 
any way impair vision has been ascer- 
tained in the case of other animals. Ac- 
curate microscopical examination shows 
that the retinal red is confined to the rods 
alone, and that the cones are devoid. of 
color. The retina of the snake is com- 
posed entirely of cones, and contains no 
red. In the eye of man there is at the 
centre of the retina the so-called yellow 
spot, and in the middle of this a depres- 
sion, the fovea centralis, where the per- 
cipient elements are reduced to slender 
cdénes only. All accurate vision is con- 
fined to this locality. But there is no red 
here, and for two millimétres round the 
yellow spot the color is very weak. Evi- 
dently the theory of vision which looked 
so promising is rapidly slipping away 
from us. But that some physico-chem- 
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ical explanation will yet be found which 
shall harmonize all the facts is not im- 
probable. 

Even before the discovery of the ret- 
inal red, Hering of Vienna called atten- 
tion to the phenomena attending the for- 
mation of what is known as the negative 
image of an object. If we look fixedly 
for a few seconds at a white object — for 
instance, the ground-glass globe sur- 
rounding a dimly- burning gas-flame— 
and then shut the eyes, a negative or 
dark image of the globe will be seen sur- 
rounded by a bright areola, which lasts 
for some time. Also, if we fix the eyes 
upon the line of separation between a 
white and a black surface, such as the 
edge of a sheet of writing-paper laid on 
black velvet, both colors at first appear 
more intense: soon, however, each par- 
takes of the color of the other—the white 
near the line becomes shaded, the black 
near the line becomes whitish. From 
this Hering infers that the action of light 
is not limited to the retinal elements di- 
rectly acted upon, and suggests that the 
retina may contain what he calls a whéte- 
black substance, the function of which is 
to be sensitive to white and black only. 
In the same way he infers the existence 
of a yellow-blue substance and a red- 
green substance, and considers that all 
the effects of light and shade and color 
are produced by the assimilation or dis- 
assimilation of these three materials. At 
first glance this theory looks a little cum- 
bersomé, but if we take into considera- 
tion some of the effects of monochro- 
matic light upon the retinal red, we shall 
be disposed to think it at least hints at 
the truth. When a number of frogs’ 
retinas are exposed in a line to the ac- 
tion of the solar spectrum, the bleaching 
commences at the spectroscopic line E, 
and is there most quickly completed. It 
thence progresses consecutively through 
green, blue, indigo, violet, yellow, orange 
and red. The bleaching action is weak- 
est of all in ultra violet and ultra red. 
The colored rays, however, differ in 
their action one from another in the 
retinal red. Whilst the middle of the 
spectrum quickly bleaches the retina to 
a clear yellow, the violet end effects this 
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result very slowly. In the former case, 
however, the yellow turns to. white with 
comparative slowness, while in the lat- 
ter the yellowish tint, once produced, 
bleaches very quickly, so that traces of 
yellow may still be seen after long ex- 
posure to green when no color is left in 
the violet. It would seem from. this as 
if a single substance, the retinal red, is 
all that is necessary for the perception 
of either monochromatic or white light. 
In this view the retinal red becomes the 
most perfect photo - chemical substance 
known. All the sensitive materials used 
by photographers are affected chiefly by 
the ultra violet rays, so that to get a sharp 
picture the camera must be slightly out 
of focus. But the retinal red is most 
sensitive to the rays at the middle of the 
spectrum, and is affected so differently by 
rays of different wave - lengths as to be- 
come a measure of them. 

With reference to the apparent incon- 
sistency of seeing without the retinal red 
—as before mentioned in the case of the 
frog with bleached retina, etc.—it seems 
probable that the color found in eyes 
which have been kept in the dark is 
only the surplus and unused photo- 
chemical material which in the inter- 
vals of active vision becomes stored up 
in the rods. When the sight is being 
actively used there is, as we have seen, 
no retinal red to be detected. Probably 
the only parts of the rods and cones 
actually capable of tasting light, so to 
speak, are the extreme tips, which are 
in contact with the pigment-cells, the 


_generators of the retinal red. The rods, 
offering flat, circular, cylinder ends to be 


coated with the sensitive film, are only 
susceptible to comparatively large im- 
pressions, but the slender cones, with 
fine points just tipped with pigment, 
give us precision of detail, just as in 
making a drawing one can more accu- 
rately measure a distance with com- 
passes than with the ends of the fin- 
gers. In the eccentric parts of the hu- 
man retina the rods much outnumber 
the cones, so that we can get general 
impressions of objects without looking 
directly at them; but to obtain accurate 
definition of parts we must focus the 
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rays upon the delicate cone-tips of the 
fovea centralis. Behind this region of 
distinct vision the pigment-cells are 
more abundant than anywhere else in 
the retina. Why should this be if not 
to ensure an ample supply of retinal red ? 

Schmidt-Rimpler of Marburg reported 
nearly two years ago that the macula lu- 
tea in the human eye, if examined while 


the organ is “ganz frisch,” is of a dark, 


brownish-red color, and that it only be- 
comes yellow some time after death. 





This observation does not seem to have 
been confirmed by anybody else, and for 
obvious reasons is a difficult one to make. 
All that the ophthalmoscope shows in the 
living eye at this point is a fineness of 
texture exceeding that.of the rest of the 
membrane, with sometimes a slight deep- 
ening of the characteristic ruddy tint, and 
often a spot of bright reflex, which marks 
the position of the fovea centralis, and is 
probably due to the saucer-like shape of 
the latter. H. S. SCHELL. - 
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ANY of the visitors to the Salon 
of 1876 will recall the vast canvas 
whereon the young and aspiring artist 
Tony-Robert Fleury had attempted to 
fix the image of one of the great hu- 
manitarian revolutions of the nineteenth 
century. The scene represented the in- 
ner court of a madhouse, surrounded by 
cells where howled and struggled va- 
ried types and forms of frenzied insan- 
ity. A man, still young, grave, intelli- 
gent-looking and well dressed, with word 
and gesture is commanding the release 
of these unfortunate creatures. In the 
background two sturdy men are remov- 
ing the chains from the limbs of a raving 
woman, while another female, who has 
been earlier set free, creeps up to her 
benefactor and stealthily kisses his hand. 
This picture, painful and repellent though 
most of its details might be, yet merited 
careful and sympathetic examination, 
both as a work of art and as the repre- 
sentation of the dawn of a new era in 
the treatment of the insane in France. 
And the principal personage merited 
all the immortality that a skilful pencil 
could bestow. 
Doctor Philippe Pinel, the Howard of 
the madhouses of France, first became 


known to the public by his translation of 
Vox. XXI.—48 





the works of the Italian physician Ba- 
glivi, who was the first to combat with 
any success the pernicious theory of 
“humors” which led the physicians of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
to purge and bleed their patients to ex- 
haustion, under the idea that thereby 
they were extracting the injurious hu- 
mors from the system. Less known as 
a translator, however, than as a reformer, 
it is owing to his efforts that the insane 
are no longer treated like wild beasts, 
but as invalids. He gave much time 
and thought to the subject of insanity 
considered as a disease, and in 1791 he 
published an important treatise on the 
subject. In 1792, through the influence 
of Couthon and of Cabanis, he obtained 
the appointment of chief physician to 
the Bicétre. 

At that time the Bicétre was not only 
a prison, but a-madhouse. The luna- 
tics, like savage beasts, were kept in. 
cells of six feet square, to which light 
and air were only admitted by means 
of an opening cut in the door. The 
beds were composed of planks fasten- 
ed to the wall and covered with straw, 
which straw was changed once a month. 
In these dens the lunatics were chained 
to the wall, the most violent having fet- 
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ters on their hands and feet. The re- 
ports of the day make mention of the 
bitter cold that prevailed in these cells; 
yet, notwithstanding, the greater part 
of the wretched creatures were naked. 
Thus imprisoned, suffering, uncared-for; 
receiving neither medical aid nor intelli- 
gent care, they were all in a permanent 
state of frenzy, trying to kill themselves 
or the spectators, struggling against their 
bonds and making the air hideous with 


their shrieks and yells. It was.over this |. 


pandemonium that the intelligent, hu- 
mane Pinel was called to preside. A 
deep and sagacious observer, of persist- 
ent will, shy even to awkwardness, yet 
courageous even in the face of the Ter- 
ror (he tried in vain to save Condorcet, 
and did save theslives of many of the 
proscribed by concealing them in the 
Bicétre), he was of the stuff and mould 
whereof great reformers are: fashioned. 
No sooner had he been installed in his 
new post than the condition of the poor 
creatures under his care absorbed his 
attention. 

’ At that time over the department of 
maniacs there ruled a personage named 
Pussin, a rough but kindly individual, 
whose post as a simple superintendent 
had not conferred upon him the neces- 
sary authority for making any great re- 
forms or radical changes. Nor had he, 
in fact, the intelligence necessary to the 
perception and removal of the abuses 
then prevalent. But his own common 
sense and his experience had impelled 
him to try to a certain extent the system 
that Pinel was about to inaugurate. The 
new chief took Pussin with him when he 
made his first tour of inspection. “ When 
the maniacs become too furious, what 
method do you pursue?’’ asked Pinel. 
—‘I unchain them,” was the answer.— 
‘‘ And what happens then ?”’"—* They be- 
come calm.” 

After studying the lunatics confided to 
his: care with attention and interest, Pinel 
announced his intention of unchaining 
them.all. The event was considered an 
important one —so important, indeed, 
that Couthon himself came to be pres- 
ent on. the occasion. But hearing around 
him the shrieks of these miserable beings, 





‘he remarked to Pinel, “If you set these 


wild beasts free, you yourself will be the 
greatest madman of the party.” 

Pinel, however, persisted in his inten- 
tion... The first. prisoner that was re- 
leased was a man named Chevinge, a 
former soldier, who had inhabited his 
cell for over twelve years. His gigantic 
size and herculean strength made him 
the terror of all the keepers. More than 
once had he broken his chains and forced 
open the door of ‘his cell, and on each 
occasion he had inflicted serious in- 
juries upon those who had recaptured 
him. Pinel made a short address to 
him, released him, and then set him to 
taking off the chains of the other pris- 
oners, telling him that he had confidence 
in him and would henceforth take him 
into his service. The released Hercules, 
whose malady had originally been pro- 
duced by excéss of drink, and who had 
probably been really sane for some years 
past, shed tears of joy and gratitude. He 
acquitted himself of his task with skill and 
alacrity. ‘Not one of the wretched crea- 


tures thus set free manifested the slight-’ 
est inclination to attack or injure their. 
benefactor or each other. Asto Chevinge,. 


Pinel made him his servant, as he had 
promised.. Never was a master better 


served or more passionately loved. Dur-. 
ing the days of scarcity, when provisions: 


were hard to obtain, Chevinge went every 
night to Paris to seek for food for his 
master, And when in later days Pinel 
married and became the father of a fam- 
ily, the ci-devant madman, at his own re- 
quest, literally turned child’s nurse and 
watched over the young Pinels with all 
the loving devotion he had formerly be- 
stowed upon their father. 

Yet this great reform, so happily in- 
augurated, made but slow progress. In 
1819 a circular from the Ministry of 


the Interior signalizes with severity the 


wretched condition in which the in- 
sane are kept in the provinces. Hid- 
den in subterranean cells where the straw 
was scarcely ever changed, the fate even 
of the harmless lunatics was hard: as to 
the violent ones, they were suffered to 
sleep on the bare ground and to remain 
without garments. Whips and clubs were 
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freely used as instruments of coercion, 
and in one place the keepers never en- 
tered the cells without being accom- 
panied by several powerful bull-dogs. 
Even so late as 1843 an official inspec- 
tor found in the lunatic asylum of a town 
in La Vendée fifteen men and twenty wo- 
men chained naked in their cells. Nor 
were Pinel’s efforts wholly without dan- 
ger even in his own day. One of his 
patients having become singularly quiet 
and intelligent, the Revolutionary au- 
thorities interfered, and in spite of the 
physician’s warning representations in- 
sisted upon setting him free as “a vic- 
tim of the machinations of despotism.” 
Hardly had he crossed the threshold 
than, excited by the tumult in the streets, 
the idea-of freedom and the uproarious 
conduct of his liberators, he snatched a 
sabre from one of the soldiers sent to 
escort him from the prison, and suc- 
ceeded in killing three of the bystand- 
ers“ before he could be seized and se- 
cured. A similar incident, though less 
tragic in its consequences, recently took 
place in one of the large public asylums 
ef Paris. One of the patients was so 
_ quiet, so gentle, so thoroughly well -be- 
haved, that he was permitted to enjoy a 
comparative degree of freedom, and was 
accustomed to wander at will about the 
grounds and the public rooms of the es- 
tablishment, and came very often to visit 
the director in his apartments. One day 
a large mirror placed above the mantel- 
piece in the director’s private drawing- 
room fell suddenly, but fortunately with- 
out injuring any one. On investigation 
it was proved that the gentle maniac in 
question had artfully detached it from its 
fastenings, and: so supported it on the 
mantel-shelf that it would remain in its 
place till slightly jarred or shaken. 
The public asylums of France are 
known by the name of “petites mai- 
sons,” taken from the first separate es- 
tablishment of the kind. But at the be- 
ginning of the present century the pro- 
vision for receiving and caring for these 
junfortunate beings was notoriously in- 
sufficient, consisting merely of separate 
ards in the prisons and hospitals. It 
was not till 1833 that Dr. Fevrus, then 
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medical director of the Bicétre, obtained 


from the authorities a concession of the 
farm of Ste. Anne, situated just outside 
the walls of Paris, and formed there an 
asylum for the insane where the _pa- 


tients could be employed in household 


and outdoor work, to the manifest im- 
provement both of their physical and 
mental condition. Still, Ste. Anne was 
but a branch or dependency of the Bi- 
cétre and the Salpétriére, each of which 
establishments had its ward for the in- 
sane. . In 1860, Baron Haussmann con- 
ceived the noble and humane project of 
constructing ten lunatic asylums, each 
capable of ‘accommodating six hundred 
patients. This grandiose project was 
never wholly realized, but three im- 
mense establishments of that: nature— 
the Asylums Ste. Anne, Ville - Evgard 
and Vaucluse—took from it their being. 
Yet even these have been found insuf- 
In 1871 there were over three 
thousand lunatics under treatment in the 
public and private madhouses of Paris, 
yet the city records declared the number 
then under the public charge to amount 


‘to over seven thousand.’ ‘The surplus 
_ of this sad population is‘ distributed by 


treaty among similar public estalplish- 
ments in the provinces. 
- To procure the admission of a patient 


‘into. one of these asylums a number of 


formalities are requisite. A medical cer- 
tificate, a demand for the admission of- 


the sufferer signed by his relatives or 


friends, and a procés-verbal drawn up 
by the commissaire de police of the 
quarter inhabited by the patient and set- 
ting forth whatever facts in the case are 
of public notoriety and the result of the 


_interrogatory to which the patient had 


been subjected, are all indispensable doc- 
uments. The patient is then conducted 
to a special infirmary, and is there ex- 
amined by a physician delegated for 
that service by the ‘authorities. Next 
he is taken to the asylum specified by 


thé examining physician, where anoth- 


er examination takes place by the res- 
ident doctor. The state of the patient 
thus being satisfactorily ascertained, the 
entrance ticket is signed. But if the 
police arrest a maniac in a raving and- 
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dangerous state, the commissaire of the 
quarter has a right to forward the cap- 
tive direct to an insane asylum, the pub- 
lic safety demanding such promptitude. 

The three great public asylums of Pa- 
ris differ but little in their arrangements 
and regulations from those of similar es- 
tablishments in our own country. Large, 
airy, well constructed and well adapted 
for the purposes to which they are ap- 
plied, they are conducted with intelli- 
gence and superintended with admirable 
care and forethought. To find any trace 
of the old abuses one must visit the 
idiotic and epileptic wards which still 
exist in the hospitals of the Bicétre and 
the Salpétriére. There still are to be 
found dark, narrow cells, ill ventilated, 
unclean and ill arranged. And Bicétre 
possesses a special quarter, sad even 
amid the sad surroundings that tell of 
the woes and the ills of humanity. This 
division is composed of twenty-four cells 
surrounding a central room and sepa- 
rated from it by iron gratings. In these 
cells are incarcerated those miserable 
creatures who have been condemned 
to death for revolting or terrible crimes, 
and after receiving sentence have been 


proved to have been insane. This drea- 


ry prison is called La Sireté. In these 
dens, that resemble the cages of the Jar- 
din des Plantes in form, in dimensions 
and in their iron bars, dwell the perpe- 
trators of crimes almost beyond the im- 
agination of humanity. Their keepers 
approach them through the central room 
or hall, ten men having been detailed for 
this service. Their food is passed to them 
through the bars, and the more docile 
and quiet amongst them are sometimes 
suffered to walk in a dismal little yard 
attached to their prison. Moreover, they 
are kept at work: they are taught to net, 
and sometimes they are employed in 
making those laurel wreaths in painted 
paper which are given in French schools 


as the rewards of good conduct or of stu- 


diousness, Strange link this between 


PARISIAN MANIACS AND MADHOUSES. 
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the lowest form of crime and the inno- 
cence of childhood —the paper wreath 
leaving hands. stained with blood to rest 
on the golden locks and white brow of 
some baby ignorant of the very name 
of wickedness! Those twenty-four cells 
shelter heads whose sickly brains have 
conceived and whose hands have exe- 
cuted more horrors than ever were im- 
agined by the wildest of sensational ro- 
mance-writers. One specimen—and that 
one of the least atrocious — will suffice. 
A man, still young, who is now incarce- 
rated in La Siireté, and who has become 
almost an idiot, was a few years ago con- 
demned to death for having murdered a 
little girl three years of age. After com- 
mitting the crime he tore the body to 
pieces and cut out the heart, which he 


| afterward devoured. 


The immoderate use of absinthe is 
said to have caused much of the insan- 
ity that now peoples the asylums of 


| Paris. The horrors of the siege and the 


Commune, and the over-indulgence in 
wines and liquors during those dread- 
ful4months, drove many a poor creature 
raving mad. During the period extend-. 
ing from October, 1870, to May, 1871 , the 
consumption of alcoholic drinks in Paris 
amounted to five times as much as it or- 
dinarily is during an entire year. The 
reason of this is simple enough. Food 
was scarce in the beleaguered city, and 
liquor was plentiful. People lived for 
weeks on bread and wine. Fuel was. 
not to be had, so draughts of brandy were 
resorted to for warmth. Such a regimen, 
acting on frames enfeebled by want, on 
minds exasperated by defeat and sorrow, 
on passions inflamed by scenes of car- 
nage, might well drive a whole popula- 
tion distracted. Hence, I doubt not, 
came nine-tenths of the disorders and 
the horrors of the Commune. Paris 
during that terrible period was literally 
suffering from delirium tremens. 


Lucy H. Hooper. 
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A FEW WORDS ON ART. 

NE of the great obstacles in the way 

of the rapid progress which Amer- 

ican art now seems promising is the gen- 
eral want of comprehension of what art 
really is, and an ignorance of the proper 
standpoints from which to judge pictures 
and statues. We may be said to be in 
the Glacial Period. A large number of 
our people ignore art entirely—not delib- 
erately and contemptuously, but through 
indifference: they are simply oblivious 
of what is so completely outside of their 
life and interests. When the subject is 
accidentally forced upon their attention 
an opinion is pronounced with the pre- 
sumptuous dogmatism with which youth 
and inexperience generally take refuge 
from contradiction. But this usually 
passive ignorance is not so dangerous 
as the active incompetence of the so- 
called “cultured ” ladies and gentlemen, 
the amateurs who praise pictures in pro- 
portion to the money-rating of the name 
signed inthe corner. Such dilettanti are 
afraid to trust their own impressions, and 
would very hesitatingly acknowledge ad- 
miration of a masterpiece of Laurens or 
Marilhat—men whose reputations have 
not yet reached this frontier of art, al- 
though in Paris they outrank many of 
America’s idols. It is for this class of 
patrons that such claptrap and humbug 
is invented as is used by one of our coun- 
trymen settled in Paris, whom I heard in- 
forming his awed listeners that he ensured 
the durability of his pictures by employ- 
ing no other pigmentsthan precious stones 
ground in oil—malachite and lapis-lazuli, 
a green and a blue which many a land- 
‘scapist carries in his paint-box without 
discovering this way of applying them to 
fill his purse. Such a public accepts as 


infallible any work that sells, Unques- 
Honingly they admire casts iron clouds 


which could only be held up in a teal 
sky by yet-to-be-invented machinery 
more marvellous than the phonograph 
or telephone ; draperies of painted tin 





which would inevitably bruise or cut 
the hand that tried to grasp them or re- 
arrange a fold; flesh-tints so obviously 
superposed on a figure-head of wood 
that in a railway collision the proximity 
of such a neighbor would be as danger- 
ous as that of a Saratoga trunk. Fancy- 
ing that merit in a picture is some mys- 
terious quality veiled to all but the high 
priests of the temple, they hold in abey- 
ance the whisperings of their native in- 
telligence, and wilfully blind themselves 
to the defects staring out at them from 
the canvas. 

I am not of those who consider fault- 
finding the special office of criticism. In 
my opinion, its task is to appreciate the 
great qualities of a work of talent—to 
discern the good even when obscured 
by the bad, giving each its due weight. 
The best critic of Shakespeare is not he 
who lays most stress on his occasional 
grammatical solecisms or faulty similes ; 
nor of Raphael, who can see nothing in 
his famous Madonna of the Chair but 
that the Virgin's hand has been trans- 
formed by a graceful line of composition 
into an outgrowth of the Infant’s back. 
The Jnnocents Abroad, by its intoler- 
ance of cant, has started a fashion of 
slashing art-criticism which scouts all 
tradition and guidance, denounces the 
old masters as “frauds,’’ and confounds 
their chefs-d’ceuvre with the early and 
unfinished works which, as illustrations 
of the history of art, find place in all 
public galleries. Saving themselves the 
trouble of thinking by echoing their apos- 
tle Mark Twain, persons who talk thus 
fancy they prove their independence of 
thought by their rejection of the verdict . 
of centuries, Yet are they as servile im- 


itators as the opposite school of over- 


credulous dilettanti of which they are 
the reaction, 


Those who wish to cultivate a true in- 


terest in art should begin by fitting them- 
selves to know good work when they see 
it, and to enjoy it understandingly. Some 
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of the ladies of the “New Century Club” 
have asked me to make out a list of books 
for a course of reading on this subject, 
and there has been talk of starting a read- 
ing-classin itsrooms. The difficulty with 
this last plan is that it takes so long to 
get over any amount of ground. Per- 
haps the most effective way would be to 
agree to carefully study a certain book or 


part of a book, and then meet to discuss | 


it and compare impressions. That is a 


detail, however, to be settled by the taste | 


or convenience of the ladies desirous of 


working together. The most important . 


thing of all is the manner of reading. 
If you have Haydon’s Lectures under 
way, do not calmly content yourself with 


his almost delirious exclamations of ec- ' 
trees against the sky, distinct yet ten- 


stasy over the glory and majesty of the 


Elgin Marbles. Do as the geologist or , 


chemist would do—make the experiment 


for yourself. Goto the Academy of Fine 


Arts and study the Theseus and Ilissus 
while still warmed by the glow of Hay- 


.don’s enthusiasm, and then ask yourself 


if you really feel their superiority over 
the other statues in the same collection. 
If you do, then by this examination you 
will also be able more thoroughly to 
appreciate Taine’s Philosophy of Art in 
Greece. So when you are reading about 
the great painters, whether in histories 
of art like Liibke’s, Viardot’s or East- 
lake’s, or in more philosophical works 
like Taine’s, get access to photographs, 
prints, etchings of their works—anything 
which puts you in face of the things them- 
selves. What should we know of Dick- 
ens by simply. reading his biography ? 
David Copperfield, Pickwick or Little 
Nell opens wider the door of his heart 
and brain than a thousand critical anal- 
yses of his genius or the most minute de- 
tails of personal appearance and dress. 
So Raphael will be to you an empty 
name, even though you can give the 
date of his first lesson in drawing and 
his last excess in dissipation, unless at 
the same time that you learn how and 
when he worked you make acquaint- 
ance with the result of his work. The 
grandeur of composition of the Schoo/ 
of Athens must not be accepted on hear- 
say. You must see it for yourself. © 





But it is not enough to fit yourself to 
retognize a Correggio or Guercino or 
Carracci at sight, and discourse intelli- 
gently on its qualities: You must also 
study Nature, for he only can truly ap- 
preciate a picture who has received an 
analogous impression to that which the 
artist seeks to convey. Learn to see 
things when you look at them. How 
few know the real shape even of the 
simple things they are handling con- 
stantly—the knife or key in their pock- 
et, for example! Almost all novices in 
drawing terminate the upper and lower 
eyelid at the same point at the outer ex- 
tremity, and show even less observation 
of the fundamental construction of the 
body; of the relief of mountains and 


der; of the entire transformation in the 
color of a landscape produced by look- 
ing toward the sun or turning one’s back 
to it. Ruskin’s works are valuable for 
awakening attention to the real forms 
of cloud, rock, trees, etc.; and the close 
and accurate study shown in the later 
volumes of his Modern Painters is mar- 
vellous: If we judged by the results 
only, it would be disheartening to think 
of the waste of time and power by the 
countless hosts of people studying art, 
for there is a smaller proportion who 
attain success in this than in any other 
branch of human effort. But the work 
itself is its reward. The world is new- 
created to the opened eyes. That is, if 
the student is not taught to see falsely 
by the incompetent teachers the public 
ignorance fosters, or rather have his 
head so stuffed with imaginary rules of 
drawing and conventional short-cuts to 
nowhere that the eye and brain cannot 
receive an unbiased impression. Bon- 
nat, the acknowledged head of modern 
French art, says he would rather have 
a pupil who had never drawn a line, so 
difficult is it to eradicate false notions 
that artistic work can be done by arbi- 
trary rules. As well give a recipe for 
concocting the Jad or Inferno. 

After all, you have only to realize that 
the same broad principles underlie this 
as the sister arts—unity, breadth of view 
and effect, but above all sincerity. Put 
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yourself in communion with the artist, let 
him establish his own tribunal of judg- 
ment in your mind,.and if he is true to 
himself and his impression, rendering it 
without affectation or theatrical exagge- 
ration—if his figures convey the instan- 
taneous conviction that they could walk 
or move about as living beings ought to 
do—if you can breathe in his forest or 
open country—then yield him your ap- 
probation, whether he empties a gross 
of paint-tubes on his canvas like Manet, 
Rembrandt or Bonnat, or spreads his 
tints smoothly and neatly like Géréme, 
Cabanel or Titian. Rough paint means 
nothing, smooth paint means nothing: 
the story they tell is what concerns us. 
Corot’s dabs of paint are supposed to 
have the mysterious merit which won 
him his fame after he had passed the 
age of sixty; but the real secret of his 
power is, that the leaves'and patches 
of sky which these splotches represent 
have the exact relief of Nature, so that 
the lungs instinctively fill with air as the 
eye plunges into the profundity and lu- 
minousness of his atmosphere. 


E. T. S. 


ON LEARNING FOREIGN TONGUES. 


- To “pick up a little French and Ger- 
man,” to “study the languages” or to 
“‘make the children learn them,” such 
are some of the good resolutions with 
which every steamer that leaves the 
United States for Europe goes freight- 
ed. The persons who only ‘intend col- 
lecting those scraps of speech that are 
most easily assimilated have the best 
of it. Their gleanings are small, but 
any afflicting consciousness of this fact 
seems usually to be spared them; where- 
as of those who parcel out their allotted 
time with a view to accomplishing the 
greatest amount of work and deriving 
the utmost benefit, how few return home 
satisfied with the result of their efforts! 
On the question of work, to be sure, even 
such as are in earnest about acquiring a 
language are by no means agreed. There 
are some who cast aside grammars and 
dictionaries as stumbling-blocks: they 
are convinced that the only way to learn 
French is by ear, unconsciously, as a 
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child does. This’ sounds alluring, but 
the advocates of the system may never 
have reflected that even children are not 
supposed to be masters of a language 
until they have done a little studying; 
and if a mental effort has to be made 
first or last, why not first? Unless French 
is.an exception to the rule that there is 
no royal road to knowledge, we shall 
probably speak it sooner by trying than 
by not trying; and it would be a pity 
indeed if with our mature intellect we 
could not learn more of its construction 
in a few months than a child does in as 
many years. On one point, certainly, 
the baby has the advantage of us. We 
might all pronounce like Parisians if we 
could really begin our career as infants. 
But though we “ pick up words as pigeons 
peas,” and utter them again in a fortu- 
itous manner year in and year out, it 
unhappily does not follow that they will 
be uttered with a correct accent. It is 
not only the French of Stratford-atte- 
Bow that stands in the way: the ear 
has lost that delicacy of discernment it 
had when every sound was new. Bya 
sufficient exercise of will it is possible to 
put aside preconceived notions, but per-+ 
sons who have done so, and who were 
neither deaf nor idiotic, have been known 
to. declare that there was no perceptible 
difference between ‘ent and long as 
spoken by. a Frenchman, and that the 
Parisian pronunciation of donne might 
be adequately rendered by the English 
word dua. There is reason to envy the 
children.in that such aberrations of hear- 
ing are not included among infantine 
disorders: we ourselves no more escape 
them than they do the whooping-cough 
or the. measles, and recovery is not al- 
ways to be counted on: we may be des- 
tined to pass our life in convalescence. 
The most that can be said is, that with 
much effort nearly every one can obtain 
a tolerable accent, while a privileged few 
even get beyond that. It is a question 
of time in part, although it also depends 
upon the way the learner speaks his own 
language; for certain it is that anything 
which may be considered a personal pe- 
culiarity, as an habitually emphatic utter- 
ance or an unnecessarily distinct enun- 
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ciation in the native tongue, will prove 
a terrible hamper in wrestling with a for- 
eign one. 

If, then, it is agreed that we of a larger 
growth cannot learn after the manner of 
the little ones, what course is to be adopt- 
ed? Let us stick to:the grammar, albeit 
not too closely. That is to say, let us on 
no account study it with our teacher, and 
as sedulously avoid writing the two or 
three hundred exercises it contains: it 
is too slow work. They were meant for 
younger brains, that need to be held 
down hard in order to take an impres- 
sion. If only we are so situated as to 
hear the language which is to be ac- 
quired spoken around us, all that is ne- 
cessary is to read the grammar through 
with concentrated attention, which may 
be done six or eight times for once in 
the case of writing the exercises. The 
grammar, in fact, should properly con- 
clude with Da cafo instead of Finis, even 
if we eventually narrow ourselves down 
to the hardest chapters. Beyond this, 
the whole duty of man who would learn 
the modern languages is comprised in 
the daily newspaper. That little printed 


sheet, with its leading article, review of a 
new book, compte rendu of a concert or 
a piece at the theatre, and its column of 
Jfaits divers, contains the sum and sub- 


stance of all conversation. If you could 
but get a copy of it successfully photo- 
graphed in your memory, you would be 
prepared to talk on politics, literature, 
art—in short, all the topics of the day— 
each in the appropriate terms. When 
you can read that, to the foreigner, most 
difficult of prose, you can read anything, 
and nothing can be spoken-in your pres- 
ence that you will not understand. Only 


the newspaper must be studied faithful- 


ly, without skipping or skimming: any 
one can read after that fashion, and 
many who do so call demander “ de- 
mand,’ and suppose that the French 
nation promenades instead of walking. 
To read a foreign language it must have 
ceased to appear a foolish way of ex- 
pressing what might be better said in 
one’s own, and the full force of every 
sentence must be obtained without any 
conscious translation; to which end the 
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sooner the partly English dictionary is 
dropped in favor of an entirely French 
or German one the better. During the 
lesson-hour the newspaper is invaluable, 
With it at hand you can do better than 
recite irregular verbs to your teacher or 
listen to the correction of sentences which 
it would never occur to the normal mind 
of man to employ. On the journal's fer- 
tile themes you make your first hobbling 
attempt to converse ; you ask for the ex- 
planation of expressions that no diction- 
aries give; you take a lesson in pronun- 
ciation when the professor reads a pas- 
sage from Gambetta’s last speech, and 
do your best to imitate him, playing the 
orator in yourturn. The hour is over be- 
fore you think it fairly begun, and it has 
been a pleasure instead of a weariness. 
Following this road in earnest, it will 
lead far, though earnestness is the chief 
thing no doubt. Our particular system 
may be a hobby: it is will that enables 
us to ride it successfully. This determi- 
nation we all have at the outset. If it is 
not enough to carry us through, it is apt 
to be violent while it lasts; and it may 
well happen that during this period the 
hobby takes its turn and we are berid- 
den. Our attempt to speak with tongues 
affords, like a cherished malady, an in- 
exhaustible topic of conversation; and 
as sickness, while it pursues the wrong 
direction, is supposed to be peculiarly 
interesting, so the slower our progress 
and the fainter the hope of ever speak- 
ing as those to the manner born, the 
warmer is the fellow-feeling we look for 
from all our kind. We tell the whole 
story of our laborious days—the dicta- 


tions we write, the anecdotes we repeat, 


the phrases we learn by heart—‘“ And 
yet I don’t get on!” is the sad refrain. — 
“Do you think anybody cam learn Ger- 
man?’ What the patient listener most 
certainly thinks is, that nobody can get 
in a word edgewise. The children are 
also a never-failing theme. We talk by 
the hour about their schools — how the 
first one was not what was needed, and 
why the second did not answer any bet- 
ter, and wherefore it is hoped that the 
third will prove satisfactory. To a dis- 
interested bystander there must often 
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appear something of madness in these 
methods. Hear.the exulting mother re- 
late that when Kitty last came from the 
convent ‘she had absolutely forgotten 
her English : she hesitated at every word 
she spoke."" Nobody thinks of saying, 
“What a pity!" Nobody inquires anx- 
iously how long this singular affection 
lasted. On the contrary, we strive to 
beam in sympathy, hiding the chagrin 
we feel at the thought of our own Tom 
and Mary still speaking their native 
tongue with desperate ease. 

In this matter of sending our children 
to the convent we Protestants have all 
some scruples to overcome. It is the 
place where the desired end can be best 
obtained, for in other schools there are 
frequently more American and English 
than French children, and the language 
of the majority prevails: still, we look 
a good many times at our little blond- 
headed daughter before giving her over 
to the Sisters: we should not like her to 
become a Roman Catholic. Even if we 
are but slightly straitened by sectarian 
prejudices, if we think that among the 
Romanists are many spiritual and de- 
voted Christians, we yet feel that we 
want no such saints in our family. Oth- 
ers feel more than this: a father may, in 
the heat of speech, pronounce for the ter- 
rible alternative of seeing the child in her 
coffin rather than have her embrace a 
form of faith that he holds for so erro- 
neous; and nevertheless Kitty may go 
to the convent in the end, when every- 
thing else has been tried and that seems 
the only chance for her to learn thor- 
oughly and quickly. If she does not 
come some day to bid us a long fare- 
well because on our common pilgrimage 
we may no farther tread a common path, 


. if she withstands the many seductions to 


her youthful imagination and keeps safe- 
ly clear of what we ourselves have de- 
clared to be worse than death, we shall 
not pay too dearly for her progress, and 
may take great comfort in that above- 
mentioned hesitancy of utterance in her 
own language which is accepted as the 
gauge of fluency in the other. This 
theory of profit and loss is adopted by 
those also who proclaim with satisfac- 





tion that their youngest boy, brought up 
by a French nurse, can speak no Eng- 
lish. If this fact is expected to be of: 
some great future advantage, the pres- 
ent benefit is not clear. Few at his'ten- 
der age are talkative in any language 
before company : the parental French is 
usually more conspicuous than Baby's 
when he is to be induced to say “Bon 
jour.” Poor little man! and why should 
you not say “ Howdo?” Is it not to the 
full as important that you should: learn 
your own native English as any other 
tongue while it could come to you with- 
out effort? This is the time—and prob- 
ably the only time in your life— when 
you might be an accomplished linguist: 
you could lisp half a dozen languages, 
each without detriment to the others, 
if you only had the chance, if your op- 
portunities were not neglected by those 
whose business it is to improve them. 
Ah! but there is some one more to be 
pitied than you. Poor mother! whose 
intercourse with her last-born is limited 
to “Venez ici!’’ or “ Ne faites pas cela!” 
(for, to the surprise of any French per- 
son who should hear her, she does not 
even employ the familiar ¢how). She 
“speaks French,” but how should she 
have learned in a foreign tongue those 
thousand little endearing terms that are a 
language in themselves between. mother 
and child? She “understands French,” 
but hardly so that she can enjoy her boy's 
pretty mangling of it: she loses the best 
part of the profound remarks he makes 
on men and things, being yet a stranger 
on this planet: the donne. alone gets the 
benefit of them, and Heaven grant the 
worthy woman knows how to appreciate 
her privileges! Or, rather, Heaven grant 
that the baby understands more English 
than they would have us believe — that, 
after all, the French is kept for particular — 
occasions, and that in strict domestic pri- 
vacy, atleast, he hears in its sweetest, most 
caressing forms the language of his fa- 
thers! Dear native speech! if we seem 
at times to hold thee cheap it shall be only 
seeming. We count it great gain to know 
as a living language what before was but ~ 
a dead one, and rejoice if through the 
newly-opened channel we reach kindred 
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souls from which we must otherwise have 
dwelt apart; but if we have thus acquired 
at the price of much labor the right of 
citizenship in other tongues, it is not to 
love the less that one in which we are 
free born. Surely, in that have been 
‘spoken the heartiest, friendliest words it 
has been our lot to hear, the best and the 
sincerest we have had the grace to utter. 
The very essence of home and country 
is in those familiar accents, and the lan- 
guage of our cradle shall be honored be- 
yond all the rest. G. H. P. 


A BIT OF ROMANCE. 


THE recent death in Paris of Mr. Cass, 
son of General Lewis Cass, has revealed 
a bit of sentimental romance not com- 
mon in these later days. Mr. Cass re- 
sided in Paris several years, and resumed 
in that brilliant capital an acquaintance 
which had begun in the little frontier-town 
of Detroit more than forty years before. 
Miss Emily V. Mason (now well known 
as an authoress, traveller and education- 
ist), when just blooming intowomanhood, 
presided over the gubernatorial mansion 
at Detroit, the capital of the then Terri- 
tory of Michigan, of which her brother 
was the governor.’ The family of Gen- 
eral Cass, the most distinguished citizen 
of the North-west, and the family of Gov- 
ernor Mason were united by the closest 
ties of friendship, and of course the gen- 
eral's son and the governor’s sister were 
thrown much together. Young Cass 
formed an ardent and, as it has proved, 
a lasting attachment for the dashing 
Kentucky girl. The death of Governor 
Mason obliged his sister to return to her 
father’s house before the lover had de- 
clared himself. 

Years passed: Miss Mason’s father 
and mother died. Refusing the many 
wealthy homes that were offered her, she 
determined to be independent and to sup- 
port herself by her own hands. A small 
market-farm was purchased in Fairfax 
county, Virginia. Here the daughter 
of General Mason, assisted by the chil- 
dren of a widowed sister, earned a labor- 
 jous livelihood. Their home became a 
little Paradise, peace and plenty reward- 
ed their exertions, and there was no hap- 





pier home in Virginia than the cottage 
of Miss Emily Mason. The civil war 
broke out: this little Eden was made 
desolate ; its trailing vines were destroy- 
ed; its innocent inmates were forced to 
fly. Miss Mason went to Richmond and 
devoted herself to the sick, wounded and 
dying soldiers. Confederates and Fed- 
erals shared alike her gentle ministra- 
tions. At the close of the war she en- 
tered a new field of benevolence—the 
education of Southern orphans. Many 
young girls have been thus enabled to 
earn an honorable and respectable living. 
For some years Miss Mason has been 
residing abroad, chiefly in Paris. Here 
she met once more Mr. Cass, the lover 
of her youth, now an old man. He had 
lived in France so long that he had ac- 
quired much of the tender gallantry of a 
Frenchman, and in asking his first love 
to be his last he begged’her to honor him 
by consenting to be his widow. But Miss 
Mason had long resolved not to marry, 
and so informed her faithful admirer. 
He bowed to her decision and accepted 
the position of friend. Mr. Cass had told 
his confidential secretary to send for Miss 
Mason in case he died suddenly.” One 
night he retired, and the next morning 
was found dead in his bed. A tele- 
gram was sent to Miss Mason, who was 
travelling in Spain, and she immedi- 
ately returned to Paris. Mr. Cass’s will 
was opened. To Miss Mason he be- 
queathed six thousand dollars, his watch 
and three diamond rings, making her 
joint-executor of the will, and request- 
ing her as a last favor to convey his 
remains to Detroit, the place endeared 
to him by so many. sweet and tender 
associations of early life, not the least of 
which was his love for her. Over his 
grave he directed that a modest mon- 
ument should be erected, with a suit- 
able inscription. Miss Mason will carry 
out the last request of her dying friend. 
E. L. D. : 


THE ISLANDS OF THE SEA OF MARMORA. 


THERE are few prettier excursions in 
the whole of Roumelia, picturesque as it 
is, than an afternoon jaunt by steamer 
from Constantinople to the little islets 
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of ‘Maltepé, Halki and Prinkipos, collec- 
tively known as the Prince’s Islands. 
This charming little archipelago, which, 
though not more than twelve miles from 
the capital ‘itself, is as fresh and breezy 
as if lying in the middle of the Atlan- 
tic, has already become a favorite. resort 
‘with the well-to-do population of hot, 
dusty, unwholesome Constantinople, to 
which it bears the same relation as Brigh- 
ton to London, Peterhof to St. Petersburg, 
‘Petropolis to Rio de Janeiro, or Staten 
Island to New York. The point of em- 
barkation, at the famous “ Bridge of the 
Golden Horn,” is a picture in itself, with 
the houses of Galata massed along the 
water’s edge to the left, and the steep, 
narrow streets of Pera rising above them, 
terrace beyond terrace, while on the right 
the great ridge of Stamboul surges up 
against the rich blue of the southern sky, 
one vast concourse of tall, tapering min- 
arets, round shining domes and white- 
walled palaces from base to summit. 
And as the little steamer threads her 
way through the maze of shipping that 
fills the mouth of the harbor, and the 


scores of gilded catgues (small boats) 


that flit like fireflies upon the smooth sur- 
face, the endless windings of the Anato- 
lian shore define themselves beyond the 
bright blue waters of the great bay, with 


Kadikoi and Scutari lying like patches | 


of snow upon the green sunny hill- 
side; while nearer in the view rises the 
vast, white, many-windowed frontage of 
the famous barrack in which Florence 
Nightingale tended the heroes of Alma 
and Inkerman twenty-four years ago. 
Nor are the motley groups on our deck 
unworthy of ‘such a background—portly 
English merchants, with the fatness of 
many a good dinner on their jolly red 
visages; dapper Frenchmen in faultless 
toilettes, shooting killing glances at the 
ladies on the side-benches ; big, yellow- 
moustached Germans, puffing vigorous- 
ly at huge pipes ; supple Dalmatians and 
keen-eyed, aquiline Jews ; stalwart Turk- 
ish officers, with the stubborn courage of 
their race in every line of their broad, 
stolid, unyielding faces; lithe, handsome, 
knavish - looking Greeks, whose restless 
black eyes seem ever on the watch for 





a stray piastre; tall, sombre’ Armenians, 
looking quite spectral in their high black 
caps and long, dark, shroud -like robes ; 
gaunt, swarthy, red-capped_ kaffedjees 
(coffee - sellers) in white linen jackets, 
winding in and out of the throng with 
their little trays of tiny handleless cups 
filled with steaming Mocha innocent of 
sugar or milk. 

The dainty Italian beauty of the sees 
islands might inspire either poet or paint- 
er—more especially ‘Prinkipos, with its 
trim little pier, its tiny white villas peep- 
ing through the dark foliage of the higher 
slopes, and’ the towers of St. George's 
monastery crowning the steep craggy 
ridge that forms the highest point. of thé 
islet. But one looks in yain for the heavy 
guns that should arm this splendid nat- 
ural redoubt —a neglect all the more 
unpardonable since it was off this very 
island that Sir John Duckworth’s squad 
ron anchored in 1806, menacing Con- 
stantineple with an attack which was 
only averted by the skill and energy of 
the French envoy, Colonel Sebastiani: 
Had Turkey laid that bitter lesson to 
heart, it. might have saved her her pres- 
ent humiliation. ' . DK. 


THE CHARMS OF IMPROPER LANGUAGE. 


Nor to speak of slang, which gives us 
a secret satisfaction now and then, there 
are no words so attractive as those which 
we are forbidden to indulge in. Pure 
Anglo-Saxon words, with a few of Greek 
and Latin derivation, are the only words 
which it is creditable to use, say the au- 
thorities, but why we are to be so restricted 
no one can see. If such laws had been 
made in former ages, our language would 
not possess its present history, scope and 
significance, and would not have become 
the great composite, receptive, metropol- 
itan speech that it now is. Besides, we 
should never have had such a thing as 
blank verse. Not that that is much of 
a blessing: no doubt other nations are 
thankful they have it not. At the same 
time, while our authorities say we must 
adhere almost exclusively to Anglo-Sax- 
on, they tell us to be particular to leave 
out the obsolete and the coarse words: 
Such words as “got,” “ budge,” “ folks,”’ 
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“bundle,” “sweat’’ and “big” are not 
allowed in refined conversation. 

We might give up the long, fine Latin- 
and Greek- English words well enough ; 
likewise the French words, though they 
really help to idealize life a little. But 
the obsolete words are too expressive, 
poetic, sweet, powerful and altogether 
alluring to be resigned without a mur- 
mur. Of course the obsolete words that 
have been revived and re-worn out, such 
as “wist,” “doff” and “fain,” are not 
worth much, but many others are still 
so potent it is a pity to leave them in 
disuse. Look at the word “eutheastic,”’ 
having the energy of a god. Look at 
“grith,” meaning agreement, a word 
fresh as a lichen. Look at “swink,”’ to 
overwork (“The swinkt hedger at his 
supper sat,”’ says Milton), and “swink- 
er,”’ a laborer—words that were cast out 
by the taste of modern scholars. Look 
at “swinge,"’ to whip, a forcible word still 
used by New England farmers, who say, 
“That horse needs a good swingeing;” 
and “ swingle,”’ to beat with a flail. Look 
at “holme,”’ an island in a river, and 
“haugh,” alittlelow meadow, and “‘syke,” 
a rill in low ground, and “swang,” a low 
wet piece of land where the mower’s 
scythe dips in the water by the grass- 
side with a bubbling swash of sound. 
Poets might be glad of such words. Peo- 
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ple fond of “weird”’ would like “swairth,” 
the apparition of a person about to die. 
Obsolete words would be invaluable to 
editors who have worn out the language 
calling names. There are ‘“skelder,” a 
vagrant; “pickthank,” a flatterer ; “‘swad," 
a short, thick person (word used by Ben 
Jonson); “gloar,” to turn the eyes in or 
out; “‘thangram,” an odd, intricate thing; 
“scroyle,” a mean fellow; and “chuff,” a 
clownish man. “Blue Jeans is a chuff.” 
How would that do? Or, “Ben Butler 
gloars over his wealth,” or, ‘Dr. Tal- 
mage’s Tabernacle is a thangram” ? 
“Spilth,” anything spilled, would be 
convenient in the kitchen, as, “ Bridg- 
et, clean up that spilth.” 

The common people, not being tram- 
melled by rules, speak vigorously by 
means of obsolete expressions. They 
say, with Dogberry, “Don’t meddle nor 
make with thieves ;”” with Mrs. Ford, in 
The Merry Wives of Windsor,“ Did you 
ever hear the like?” with Falstaff they 
call their clothes ‘‘slops;”” with Wycherly 
they say “nincompoop” and “a confident 
piece ;” and with the other old literati 
they say, “I reckon,” and “admire at," 
and the “’varsal world,” and “‘teem it 
out,” and “she traipses the street.’’ To 
read half an hour in an old book is to 





be convinced of the charms of improper 
words, M. D. 
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Life of Lord Melbourne. By W. McCul- 

lagh Torrens, M. P. 

Most people have heard of the Albany in 
London as a famous bachelor place of resi- 
dence, where Macaulay, Bishop Wilberforce 
and other celebrities had their quarters. To- 
ward the close of the last century that portion 


of this extensive edifice known as “The Man- ' 


sion” was the residence of one of the gayest 
leaders of fashion of the day—Lady Mel- 
bourne. The duke of York, who was also 
duke of Albany, took a fancy to the Mel- 
bournes’ house, whilst Lady Melbourne par- 
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ticularly liked his residence at Whitehall, 
looking on the Green Park; so they agreed 
on an exchange, and thus, after the duke had 
ceased to occupy his new abode and it was 
turned into chambers, it came to be called 
“The Albany.” 

In both her abodes Lady Melbourne 
(daughter of Sir Peniston Milbanke, and 
consequently cousin of Lady Noel-Byron) 
lived “in the swim ” of all that London could 
afford. Her husband was a dullard, with 
wealth and political influence, and his wife’s 





energy and ambition gained him first an 
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Irish, and then an English, peerage. Their 
eldest son died early, and thus the second, 
William, became in early manhood heir to 
the family honors.. He was the especial 
favorite of his shrewd, ambitious mother, 
whose darling desire was to. see him a star 
in that politico-fashionable world in which 
she lived, moved and had her being. But it 
has been truly said that indolence has spoilt 
half the greatness in the world, and William 
was long indolent politically, though as bril- 
liant a success as she could desire socially, 
Soon after the death of his eldest brother, 
in 1805, he (then twenty-six) entered. Par- 
liament, but made no particular figure; and 
indeed at no time was he an orator, but he had 
good looks, good sense and good manners, 
which always commanded for him a favor- 
able hearing. About this time he made the 
greatest blunder of his life by marrying Lady 
Caroline Ponsonby, the wayward and eccen- 
tric, though undoubtedly fascinating, daugh- 
ter of Lord Besborough. 

About this time Byron: was the rage in 
London, and. Lady Melbourne, who loved to 
see the lions of the day at Melbourne House, 
made him a constant guest. Lady Caroline 
wrote of him in her diary at first meeting, 
“Mad, bad, and dangerous to know,” but 
the danger did not have the effect of pre- 
venting a further acquaintance, carried to a 
length which provoked much animadver- 
sion. Mr. Torrens gives us to understand 
that Byron’s marriage was largely due to 
Lady Melbourne, who thought that her rich 
cousin Milbanke would be “ just the thing ”’ 
for the man who professed that he wanted 
“to marry and settle down at Newstead.’ 
Lady Caroline was, on this point at least, 
more sagacious, ‘Miss Milbanke,” she re- 
marked, “ might be learned, pious and philo- 
sophical, but she was quite unsuited for By- 
ron. A woman that went to church punc- 
tually, understood statistics and had a bad 
figure,—how could ‘Conrad’ find any real 
community of sentiment with such a being ?” 
How, indeed ? 

Lady Caroline’s vagaries at length became 
so intolerable that. her husband resolved. on: 
separating from her; but he seems to have 
acted kindly, and she seems to have felt that 
he did so. She died in 1827, leaving one 
son, an invalid, physically and mentally, 
from his birth, who died in early manhood, 
after having through life been the object of 
his father’s tenderest solicitude—a fine trait 
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in this essentially man-of-the-world’s cha- 
racter. 

It was not until 1827 that Melbourne filled 
any important post. He then went to Ireland 
as chief secretary, but remained too short a 
time to be of the use he evidently desired to 
be. In the same year he succeeded his father 
in the peerage. His next post was a very 
arduous one, the secretaryship of the Home 
Department in Lord Grey’s Reform ministry. 
The. country was aflame with excitement, and 
the Home Office had to beara lion’s share of 
thework. His i#souctant temperament prob. 
ably stood. him in great stead at this time. 
“Can’t you let it alone? can’t you let. it 
alone? It will do very well if you'll only 
let it alone,” was a favorite expostulation 
with him. There is much to be said in its 
favor, but there were not a few at that mo- 
mentous epoch who thought the application 
of this. principle sadly ill-timed when they 
were hourly expecting riots and the Home 
Secretary could see no necessity for troops 
to protect their property. Tory declamation 
was of course tremendously bitter against him 
at this bitter period. His #souctance, more- 
over, however much it lightened his own te- 
sponsibilities, afforded great and just annoy~ 
ance to deputations and individuals, who ¢on- 
ceived, though often unjustly, that the sec; 
retary was indifferent to matters of grave 
moment. But, on the whole, his reputation 
must have risen whilst holding this office, or 
he would not in July, 1834, have been select- 
ed to fill the place to which so very few at- 
tain—prime minister. This position he re- 
signed in the following November, but re- 
sumed office in April, 1835, and held it 
until 1841. In a few weeks after the ac- 
cession of the young queen in 1837 he 
had become Her Majesty’s mentor to a de- 


| gree which sent the Tory press into diurnal 
| fits of furious animadversion. 
| Hook’s. Fokn Bull took the lead in a run- 


Theodore 


ning commentary of abuse, often in such a 
vein as would not be endured in England 
to-day. Melbourne almost lived at Wind-: 
sor, and there were gibes about his “deserted: 
cook’? and his.disestablished .establishment;: 
and it was pointed out that whereas Mr. Pitt 
never dined with George III., unless it might: 
have been on a flying visit to. Weymouth, and 
Mr. Perceval never dined with George IV., 
here was Melbourne a daily guest. of the 
sovereign. and “bumping about’ with her 
on horseback. Melbourne, however, did the 
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country éxcellent’ service ‘by ‘his lessons tq, 
the young queen in ‘statecraft. In fact, "to 
him it is largely due that she 'is to-day bné 
of the profoundest politicians in the world, 
and cam in turn instruct. her ministers on 
many important points. 

~ On leaving office in 1841, Melbourne lived 


a retired life, and seems to have felt himself - 


lonely and “on the shelf;’? but he had all 
along evidently had a strong vein of melan- 


choly in him, and required ‘society or work - 


to divert him from brooding.. Moreover, his 
domestic life had been, as-we have shown, 
anything but sunny. -He died in 1848 at 
his favorite seat, Brocket Hall, and his title 
passed to his brother, who dying childless, it 
became extinct, but the estates devolved on 
their: only sister, Lady Palmerston, wife of 
the prime minister. 

Lord Melbourne would never have been 
prime minister had he not been born in 
the purple. Though possessed of eminent 
ability and much force of character, he was 
essentially a man of pleasure and of society, 
and had been bred in an atmosphere of easy 
morals; so that when Mr. Norton brought a 
suit against him on the score of improper in- 
timacy with his wife, there was a prevalent 
feeling that, so far as the male defendant’s 
reputation went, the thing was likely enough. 


Canoeing in Kanuckia; or, Haps and’ Mis- 
. haps Afloat and Ashore of the Statesman, 

the Editor, the Artist, and the Scribbler. 
_ Recorded by the Commodore and the 

Cook, C. L. Norton and John Habberton. 
’ Tllustrated. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. 

Voyage of the Paper Canoe: A Geographical 

Journey of 2500 miles from Quebec to the 
: Gulf of Mexico during the years 1874-75. 

By Nathaniel H. Bishop. Boston: Lee & 

Shepard. 

The Indian, the Eskimo and Mr. Mac- 
Gregor are, as is well known, the three forces 
which combined to produce the modern ca- 
noe. The first gave the beautiful lines of the 
outside, the second the water-tight interior 
necessary to perfection : the Englishman join- 


ed these advantages, and tested the result.. 
successfully on river, lake and sea. The’- 


superiority, for purposes of amusement, of 
the craft thus formed over all others is un- 
questionable. Its light draft, speed and sea- 
worthiness enable its possessor to start in the 
mountains and finish his voyage on ‘the salt 
water. Moreover, it allows the choice of so- 
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4iety or solitude’to be decided as on land: a 
fleet of canoes may disperse, reunite, scatter 
again; whereas the unfortunates who. embark 
together .on a yacht are condemned to each 


other’s company for the full ‘term of their 


self-imposed exile. ° 

All these advantages are set forth in Ca- 
noeing in Kanucia, the record of a voyage 
undertaken by four congenial spirits in Ca- 
nadian waters. All four were enthusiasts in 
regard to canoeing : indeed, much of the time 
was passed in debating.the good or bad points 
of the “Red Lakers” and “Chrysalids ” 
which formed the squadron; and the palm 
for speed and ability to descend rapids is 
given, not unjustly, to the former. An Ap- 
pendix is added, which is serviceable to be- 
ginners in this most modern of the aquatic 
arts by telling them how and at what cost 
canoes are built, with a list of builders in 
the States and Canada, and warnings against 
tashly using a canoe before one has learned 
to swim. 

The object of this quartette was, however, 
simply amusement, and its exploits are thrown 
into the shade by those of Mr. Bishop, who 
is the representative of hard-working canoe- 
ists, and follows in the footsteps of McGregor 
and Baden-Powell. He has even surpassed 
his leaders, since nothing less would satisfy 
him than to affront the perils of sea and river 
in a paper canoe. That paper is preferable to 
wood for boat-building is a theory that séem- 
ed to require demonstration, and Mr. Bishop, 
being quite convinced of its truth, was eager 
to make converts. His voyage is scarcely a 
strong argument, since he could not use his 
mast and sail, but was obliged to paddle from 
New York to the Gulf—a labor which in 
most men would develop more muscle than 
patience. But there was no lack of either 
in our author, who shows all the pluck and 


good temper that an explorer of unknown, 


ways must needs possess, and whose ardor 
was not even damped by a ducking in Dela- 
ware Bay. It is a pity that such zeal could 
not be utilized, by sending the bold traveller 
to hunt up the source of the Niger or Indus 
in his paper boat. The result would be a 
flood of minute particulars on the regions 
travelled through; for this young professor 
of canoeing has a true thirst for information, 
and has overloaded his book with facts of a 
kind which can only interest the readers of 
encyclopedias. The town of Sorel is supplied 
by “the American Waterhouse Machinery 
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cost of one ton of coal. per day.” “While. 
holding a commission from the kirig of 
France, Jacques Cartier dis¢overed the Gulf 
There is’ plenty of 
informatién as new.and as interesting as this, 
and a good deal is said" about the Delaware 
whipping - post. The names of the author’s 
acquaintances and hosts help to fill out his 
pages and afford excuses for skipping. Let 
Mr. Bishop go to an unknown region, and 
there use the qualities of a practical travel- 
ler, with which he is so largely endowed: 
then let him get a literary friend to work up 


his notés, and the result or be a very read- | 


able book. 


Constantinople. By Edmondo de Amicis. 
* ‘New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. _ 

_ This presentment, of Stamboul is a sort of 
compound of those which have gone before 
—the gossiping, the philosophic, the senti- 
mental and the humorous. The sprightly Ital- 
ian offers an infusion of Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu and Ross Browne, with the graver obser- 
vers more numerous but often less readable. 
Browne’s “ General View of Constantinople,” 
wherein the city is obscured by a dog - fight 
that monopolizes the foreground, might have 
well illustrated one chapter of De Amicis, 
while the next chapter, in a diametrically 
opposite vein, would have demanded from 
the artist a sketch in unison with lofty reflec- 
tion and poetic insight. The book would 
have been better, indeed, had it not com- 
bined so many separate styles of treatment¢ 
and points of view. The medley is some- 
what confusing, appropriate as endless and 
unblending variety may seem to be in the 
description of so anomalous and cosmopoli- 
tan acity. Perhaps bewilderment is a first, 
last and inevitable sensation with those who 
plunge personally, or are led by the pen of 
another, into the seething vortex of European, 
Asiatic and African life. Standing on the 
bridge of the Sultana Validé over the Golden 
Horn, one sees not only all humankind of to- 
day, but the ideas and: customs of centuries 
past, march in review. Says our author: 
“The crowd passes in great waves, each 
one of which is of a hundred colors, and 
every group of persons represents a new type 
of people. Whatever can be imagined that is 
most extravagant in type, costume and social 
class may there be seen within the space of 
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file of Turkish. porters with heavy biirdens, 
; an Ametican lady in a “sedan-chair, a white- 
‘fobed Bedouin, a conservative Turk in ‘mus- 
lin turban and sky-blue gown, a Greek cav- 
alier foHowed by a groom in embroidered 
vest, a dervise with conical hat, an ‘ambassa- 
dor’s carriage ‘preeeded by liveried footmen 
at full trot, a crowd Of Persians with cylin- 
drical rimless hats of Astrakhan wool, a Jew 
in a long yellow coat slit up at the sides, a 
gypsy-woman with infant pouched upon her 
shoulders, a Catliolic priest with breviary, a 
big eunuch on horseback heralding a gayly- 
painted carriage filled with veiled women, a 
Sister of Charity, an African slave carrying 
a monkey, a professional: story-teller of the. 
| Arabian Nights stripe clad in a necroman- 
| cer’s fantastic habit, an Albanian in white 
kilt and sash full of pistols, a’ Tartar in sheep- 
skins, a Roman priest with the viaticum es- 
corted by Ottoman soldiers, a countryman 
on an ass threading two strings of camels, 
the aide of a prince splendidly mounted, a 


’ Mohammedan lady on foot followed ‘by her 


‘ female slave, a Greek woman in red cap and 
flowing tresses, a Jewess in the costume of 
scriptural times, a negress in a gay Egyptian 
shawl,—all these are but part of the appari- 
tions which jostled each other under the eye 
of our Italian, himself a strangér to’our eye. 
No wonder that he alternately raved and 
laughed until he forgot exactly how to par- 
cel out his meditations and his fun. We 
must be content to be puzzled like him, and’ 
not to be wiser than our guide. 

The architectural is hardly less remarkable 


, than the human ‘o//a podrida. Roman, Sar-’ 


acenic and Byzantine fronts, old and modern, : 
appear inline. ‘There are points of France, 


‘ strips of Italy, fragments of England, relics of 
: Russia. 


Upon the immense facade of the 
city is represented in architecture and in 
colors the great struggle that is being fought 


‘out between the Christians that reconquer 


and the children of Islam that defend, with 
all their strength, the sacred soil.” 

The writer having made in Constantinople’ 
only the stay of a tourist, his conclusions,:so 
far as based on direct observation, upon polit- 
ical, social and ethnic questions, have no espe- 
cial value. He is, however, acute and well 
informed, and makes some vivid and incisive 
remarks upon the characteristics of the Greek, 
Armenian and Turkish races, and on the real 
depth of the reforms of which we have heard | 





twenty paces and ten minutes of time.” A 


.somuch. The attempts at improvement which 
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have ‘been’ made in the past half century 
“have not yet “penetrated the first shell of 
the nation.” The Turk will be a Turk to 
the last, and the distinctive traits which dis- 
qualify him for the march of modern civiliza- 
tion are rather hardened by the pressure, hos- 
tile or persuasive, brought to bear upon him 
by his European mentors and dominators. 
The Greeks, we are told, as we have often 
been before, are alert, ambitious and full of 
the promise of a future national life. Moral- 
ly, the Armenians are pronounced superior to 


either, and to have a commercial and indus- - 


trial turn that must make them useful in the 
regeneration of the East. 

While we write the capital which has had 
but two lords in twenty centuries may be 
passing under athird. Whether that happen 
now or later, the city will always be rich in 
interest of every kind—more so, probably, 
hereafter than heretofore, for the incidents 
of Moslem rule have been those of barbar- 
ism, and the civilization which is about to 
succeed it will be far more many-sided and 
productive. The materials of every kind for 
covering the shores of the Bosphorus with 
wealth and culture beyond what has been 
yet seen are not far to seek. They are on 
the spot, in the seeds of commerce and in- 
dustry, and in the men qualified to plant and 
rear them. Freed from the thraldom of re- 
ligious fanaticism, the physical and intellec- 
tual vigor on all hands conceded to the native 
races will assert itself, and they will be aided 
by their Western and Northern neighbors, 
who have been so long enamored of, and 
are now quarrelling for the possession of, 
their beautiful domain. 
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Kéramos, and other Poems. By Henrys 
Wadsworth Longfellow. Boston: Honght) 


_ New York: 


.C, Hare. 4 
+ George | 


By Berthold Auerbach. Trans- 3 
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ton, Osgood & Co. © £54 


Memoir of William Francis Bartleti, 
Francis W. Palfrey. Boston: Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. 


Selections from the Life and Sermons of the] 
Boston: Rob- — 


Rev. Doctor John Tauler. 
erts Brothers. 
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Punch, Brothers, Punch! and Other Sketches. — ; 


By Mark Twain. New York: Slote, Waod- 
man & Co. 

Matter and Motion. 
M. A., LL.D. New York: D. Vai Now 
trand. 

Gasology: A Satire. By John Donkey. Phil» 
— John Donkey & Co., & O. Box.” 
2097 

Between the Gates. 
lor. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

The Historical Student’s Manual. 
Waites. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Philochristus: Memoirs of a Disciple of the. 
Lord. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Fantasy and Passion. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Gemini. 
erts Brothers. 

Seola. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


New Music Received. 


*¢ The Chimes of Normandy :’’ Potpourri. 
Planquette. 
Wm. H. Boner & Co. 

Song of the Czar. From the Opera of “Czar and 
a a% hg Hennes. Philadelphia : : 
Wm. H. Boner & Co. 

Words are arts one Thoughts are Gold. Words 
and Music b oa yg ‘Straight. Philadel- 
phia: Wm. Boner 
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By J. Clerk M dal 


By Benjamin F. Tay- 
By Alfred 
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By Edgar Fawcett. : 
(No-Name Series.) Boston: Rob- . 


* b “ 
Arranged by Cramer. a ’ 
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